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PREFACE 


The season 1042-43 will remain memorable^ as a season in which 
the maximum production of factory sugar was achieved in India ever 
since the grant of protection to this industry in 1932. Although the 
output ostimatcd, at present, according to official sources is about 
12,13,000 tons, which is slightly smaller than the output of 1939-40, viz. 
12,41,700 tons, we feel that the final figures of production will turn out 
to be about 12,50,000 tons due to the fact that several factories in tlio 
U. P. and other parts of the country were working even during the 
month of May. This increase in sugar production in India in spite of 
various handicaps and difficulties like that of unavailability of suitable 
quality and quantity ot sulphur, coal and other ingredients, is an indica- 
tion of the strides which the Indian industry has been making during 
recent years. 

The 1943-44 season thus marks a successful all-out effort made by 
the industry (o produce the maximum quantity of sugar required for 
meeting the incrca’-cd total consumption of sugar in the country as well 
as the requirements of the Defence Services and the neighbouring 
countries There i.s little doubt thal with a little encouragement to the 
industry it would be possible for India to produce 15,00,000 tons of 
sugar even with the existing capacity, provided it is utilised fully. We 
feel that such an increase in production is called for in the next and 
sub’^cquont seasons lor various reasons, including our growing require- 
ments, as also the faci thal -^ugar is one of the cheapest, most universally 
used and palatable sweetening agent of proved high calorific value, 
unique lor quick conversion into energy, containing 100 per cent 
carbohydrate, whose value as a prune and vital food is enhanced due to 
tlie shoitago ol carbohydrates in general all ovci the world. It would 
be ronionibered lhal at the Hot Sprin<>-. Conlorcnce held in 1943, groat 
empliesi, was laid on uuua'.ed production ol .^ugar which constitutes 
an i)n}M)ilan1 source ol pure carbohydiale, duo to the shortage of energis- 
ing fooclc like potatoe, cereals ,md sugar in the world. 

As Ihree ol the greatest ‘ u gar-producing areas, Philippines, Java 
and Russia liave been either destioyed or locked up in the hands of the 
enemy, and as many other areas m Europe are in questionable condition 
in respect ol fields and lactones, we cannot help feeling that the world 
sugar shortage may continue beyond 1946. In view of this position it 
would be of great help if the production of supar in India could be 
increased to its maximum capacity at the earliest dale. 
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We might like to point out that the total allocation of sugar for 
consumption in India during the 1943-44 season has been 9,94,500 tons 
as compared to 9,16,350 tons in 1942-43. The increase in the allolment 
of sugar for consumption in the country could have been and should have 
been larger in view of the greatly increased production this season. We 
earnestly urge the Government to make available larger quantities ot 
sugar for consumption in the country in view of the great necessity 
of providing energising foods containing pure carbohydrates. 

We would also like to state our conviction here that rationing to 
the extent that has been adopted by the Government in the country is 
not necessary and we also feel at the same time that concerted ejDforls 
are necessary for making available sugar in reasonable quantities and 
at reasonable rates in the rural areas which are practically starved of 
supplies of sugar except at exorbitant rates. We arc not unaware of 
the practical difficulties facing Government, but we do feel that an 
all-out effort is required at the hands of the Provincial Governments 
for easing the problem of supplies of sugar to the people at suitable rales. 

Turning to the Post-war problems in relation to this industry, wo 
are convinced that larger quantities of sugar would be required for 
consumption in the country itself in view of the present remarkably low 
consumption of sugar in the country. In order to improve the standard 
of living of the people it would be essential to increase the per capiia 
consumption to a very large extent. The Post-war reconstruction 
scheme sponsored by eight prominent industrialists makes a pointed 
reference to this fact and immediate attention should be paid, in our 
opinion, to this matter of increased production of sugar in the country. 

The question of establishment of more sugar factories in India and 
increasing the capacity of present ones by additions to the plants is at 
the moment engaging the attention of the various Provincial Govorn- 
monts and Indian States. In this connection wo feel it is our duty to 
reiterate our opinion that any further expansion of the Industry should 
be outside the Provinces of the U. P. and Bihar, whore sugar production 
is heavily concentrated, in order that a more balanced developinciit of 
the industry might be achieved, and the strain on the transport st^rvice 
may be reduced as much as possible. 

We regret that, as on the last occasion, we have not been able to 
publish the Annual as early as expected. The difficulties of war-time 
period, the emergence of fresh problems, and the desire to pass thorn 
under review, have been responsible for the delay in the publication. 
We trust, however, that such delay will be excused, parlicularly U the 
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reader lakes into consideration the fact that all important developments 
have been dealt with in the Annml and constructive suggestions made 
in regard thereto. 

It affords us very great pleasure to find that this Annual is con- 
tinually growing iii popularity and that there has been an increasing 
measure of appreciation of the"' usefulness of the publication, ever since 
it was first published in 1935. We arc, doubtless, delighted at the very 
highly appreciative refcM'cncos made in the press regarding the useful- 
ness of this Annual as the only book of reference containing an authori- 
tative and comprehensive study of the problems of the sugar industry, 
discussing ^all important pi'obloms before the industry in an unbiassed, 
but critical mannej-, and giving a ]<*‘id in making practical suggestions 
for reform in the industry, from year to year. The Annual has also been 
found to be of gi'cat usc‘ by the varicuis Depart monts of the Govermnent, 
Central as well as Provincial. 

We will consider ourselvc.s amply rewarded if this publication 
.'ichic‘ves in its focussing the attention of all interested in the industry, 
viz. thc' (lovernment, the mami(actur(»rs, the cultivators, the consumers 
and Ihe g.oneral jiuhlic, to the problems before the industry and the 
roMU‘di(*s therefor, particularly in the post-war period which now seems 
to he coming near. The ])rescnt opportunity for consolidating and 
nilioirdising tlio industry sliould not be lost. The importance of the 
industry hi the national cM'onomy need hardly bo stressed if it is remem- 
bered that it has stoiiped the drain of al)out Rs. 16 crorcs per annum, 
with th(‘ cessation c»f sugar imports, and is supporting no less than 20 
million agriciihurists whose interests arc indissolubly linked up with the 
future of this industry. 

For the sake of ready rc^fercMiec', we have given current important 
legislative m<»a.sur(‘s jierlaining 1o the industry and no less than 46 
np-lo-(lal(' slalislical lal)lt\i in tlie pr<‘viou.» pv>rtion of this Anmial, styled 
. 1 .^ Su.'ar Industry at a (Jlanco ” (i-Ixviii). 

Appendix A <4iv('s Ihe text of a speech delivin'od by Mr. M. P* 
GaiKllu l)C‘for(' the Hot ary Club of Alimedabad in December, 1943. 

Appendix I, j’ives a complete and up-to-date list of the Sugar 
Factories in India, showing IIk' location, district, the nearest railway 
s1ati<;n and llu^ near(\st station, the daily canc crushing capacity, and 
names and ad(lres5;(‘s, including telegraphic addresses of the Managing 
Agents or Pro])rie1ors. < 

Wo take this o])))ort unity of thanking the Director of the Imperial 
Inslitule of Sugar Teclinology, Cawnpore, for ihe help he has given 
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to US at all times. We are thankful to the Cane Commissioners of 
U. P. and Bihar and also to the secretaries of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, 
and the Indian Sugar Mills Association respectively, for the help they 
have rendered to us in making this publication author i tali vc anri 
up-to-date. 

We would bo failing in our duty if we did not arknowlodeo llu' 
very valuable and willing assistance wo have always been jx'coiving from 
Mr. J. E. Pedley, m.c., c.le., i.c.s., Chairman, Sugar Commission, U. P. 
and Bihar, and Provincial Sugar Controller, who has furnished us with 
authoritative material on the industry, frequently at a short notice. 
It has helped in adding to the value of this Annual. We must also 
acknowledge the unfailing assistance received from the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, the Senior Marketing Officer ol the 
Government of India, the Directors of Industries, the Sugar ConirolU-r 
for India, and the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Calcutta. We are also thankful to Mr. P. A. Seshan, m.a., 
Asst. Editor of the Indian Finance, lor the assistance he has given in tlit' 
publication of this Annual. 

We regret to note that since 1940, the Government of India have 
decided to discontinue the publication of much statistical material in 
regard to imports, exports, etc. and lo that extent wo are handieapiied. 
But this is inevitable. However, we have endeavoured our best to f»ive 
such information as was possible from all available ollicial and non-oflicial 
sovrccs. 

We have maintained the same style and jormai in this Annual as 
were introduced by Mr. M. P. Gandhi, the Editor of this Annual, when 
the first Annual was published in 1935, as it liolps Iho roaih'r, and 
facilitates their looking for information at a particular plfu*<' Wv Irn I 
the readers will appreciate this. 

We take this opportunity of thankin<, onv various adveriis<MN who 
have extended a^^sistance to this publication and enabled us to hrne* 
out this publication in iho same form, despite the greatly incr(>astTl e<ri 
of paper and printing. 


Jan Mansion, 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay, 


M. P. GANDHI 
for Gandhi & Co. (Publishers) 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

IN 

“THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE” 

( 1943 ) 

(Rcvhed up to 15 ih May, 1944 ) 


TABLE No. T 

Number of Cane Factories working in India, including States, and Production of 
Sugar from Cane Factories, Gur Refineries, Khandsari, Net Import of Sugar in 
British India and Inipoit in Kathiawar Ports during the last t 2 years, and 
estimates for 1943-44 ^^tl 1944-45 


Year 

(November- 

October) 

No. of Cane 
Factories workmg 
in India 

Cane Factory 
Production 
(November- 
October) 

Sugar Refined 
from Gur (January- 
December)* 

Khandsari (Con- 
jectural estimates) 
(Nov.-Oct) 

Total Production 
of Sugar m India 
(Nov.-Oct) 

Net Imports 
(Excluding Re- 
exports) of Sugar 
in British India 
(Nov.-Oct.) 

Imports of Sugar 
in Kathiawar 
Ports 

(Nov.-Oct.) 



Tons 1 

Tons 1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1931-32 

32 

158,781 

69,539 1 

250,000 

478,120 

438,797 ! 

95,678 

1932-33 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,383 

321,081 

68.649 

1933-34 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

233,366 

87,094 

1934-35 

130 

578,115 

39,103 

150,000 

767,218 

197,775 

113364 

1935-36 

137 

932,100 

50,067 

125,000 

1,107,167 

86,962 

45,218 

1936-371 

137 

1,111,400 

19,500 

100,000 

1,230,900 

ll,160t 

12,870 

1937 38 

136 

930,700 

16,600 

125,000 

1,072,300 

9,410 

12,284 

1938-39 

139 

650,800 

14,200 

100,000 

765,000 

254,400 

76,819 

1939-40 

145 

1,241,700 

31,700 

125,000 

1,398,400 

252,000§ 

85,580 

1940-41 

148 

1,095,400 

48,500 

125,000 

1,268,900 

19,600 

1941-42 

ISO 

778,100 

13,800 

150,000 

941,900 

48,900 

(Publica- 

1942-43 

150 

1,070,700 

10,000 

214.000 

1,294,700 

563 

tion of 

1943-44** 

150 

1,260,000 

10,000 

100,000 

1,370,000 

... 

these sta- 

1944-45** 

152 

1,100,000 

10,000 

100,000 

1,210,000 


tistics dis- 



(our own 



continued 



estimate) 





after 1940) 


♦Figures of production of sugar refined from gur for calendar year 1932 are 
added to figures for L931-32, and so on. 

* Our ostinuitcs for 1943-44, and 1944-45. Also vide Trade Journal, 6th April, 

1044. 

t Factories in Burma, and production of sugar in Burma, are excluded from 
1936-37 fao*»son. 

$ Imports in Burma excluded from April 1937 onwards. 

§ Import figure.s after 1939-40 are only available for April-March. Imports for 
1939-40 (April-March) arc shown against the column of 1939-40 (Novemher- 
October) . There is Urns an overlapping in the import figures of 1938-39 (November- 
October) and 1939-40 (April-March) for a period of 7 months. This should be 
carefully noted while making use of these figures. Vide Indian Trade Journal, 
dated 7th May 1942 and 1st March 1943, page 409. 

Figures of imports for 1940-41, 1941-42 and 1942-43 are taken from the issue 
of the Indian Trade Journal dated the 16th March, 1944, page 321. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Comparative growth o£ the Sugar Industry in the various 
Provinces since 1931-32, the pre-proteotion year 


(No. 0 / Cane^factories Working) 


Province 

ca 

00 

CQ 

CO 

m 

(£> 

T 

LO 

Z 

CO 

7 

00 

0 

rH 

6 

1 

«H 


CO 

§ 

CO 

0 

rH 

0 ? 

rH 

CO 

0 

tH 

O) 

iH 

CO 

Oi 

rH 

rH 

fO 

Oi 

rH 

s 

rH 

H* 

o> 

iH 

H* 

a> 

rH 

s 

rH 

S 

United Provinces 

14 

33 

59 

65 

67 

68 

68 

69 

70 

70 

70 

71 

70 

Bihar 

12 

19 

33 

34 

35 

33 

33 

32 

32 

32 

31 

31 

31 

Punjab, Sind & N.-W. F. P. 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Madras 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

7 

10 

11 

11 

10 

11 

Bombay 

2 

1 

4 1 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

9 

10 

Bengal 

... 


2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

9 

I 9 

8 

6 

Orissa 

... 


mmm 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Indian States 

... 

... 

4 

5 

9 

8 

9 

11 

11 

12 

13 

15 

18 

Total for India ... 

32 1 

|57 

112 

130 

137 

137 

136 

139 

145 1148 

150 

150 

150 

Burma* 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

(a) 

(«) 

(fl) 


♦Burma excluded from 1936-37 onwards from the total for India. 
(a) No information available after occupation of Burma by Japan. 


TABLE No. 3 

Number of Sugar Factories in various Provinces, working in 1942-43, 
Estimated quantity of cane crushed, sugar produced and Recovery 
percentage obtained, etc. 

(Official Estimates of the Director, Imperial histitutc of Sugar Technology, 
Cawnpore, published in the Indian Trade Journal, dated 23rd 
September, 1943, and Gth April, 1944) 



No. of 

Cane 

Crushed 


Sugar-cane Recovery 

Province 

Mills 

Working 

Sugar 

per cent 







Tons 

Tons 

1942-43 

1941-42 

United Provinces 

71 

6,028,000 

612,500 

10.16 

9.87 

Bihar 

31 

2,171,900 

237,400 

10.93 

10.35 

Punjab, Sind & N.-W. F. P. 

4 

129,600 

11,800 

9.10 

8.90 

Madras 

10 

291,000 

27,500 

9.45 

8.74 

Bombay 

9 

732,000 

77,900 

10.64 

987 

Bengal 

8 

199,600 

' 16,500 

8.27 

7.55 

Orissa 

2 

21.100 

2.100 

9.95 

9.43 

Indian States 

15 

845,300 1 85,000 

10 06 

9.36 

Total ... 

150 

10.418,500 

1,070,700 

10.28 

1 

9.69 

1 
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* Vide Tlie Review of the Sugar Trade of India, for the year ending 31st October 1939-40, published with the Indian Trade 
Journal dated 7th May 1942. For statistics of production, imports, etc. for 1941-42, 1942-43 and 1943-44 see previous tables, 
t Burma has been excluded since 1936-37. 
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TABLE No. 5 


Tota!^ and per capita consumption of Sugar and Gur m India* 



o fl 


pj 

O r-, 




V 



'4I> .9 

Per Capita Consumption Jhs. 

1 est 

(November- 

October) 

onsumf 
f Suga 
tons 

Official 

Estimate 

Dnsumj 
of Gur 
tons 

Sugar 

1 

Gur 

Total of 
Sugar & 


o “ 


0 1 



Gur 





lbs. per 

lbs. per 

ibs« per 





head 

head 

head 

1931-32 

982,000 

j j 

2,758,000 

6.2 

17.2 

23.4 

1932-33 

1,006,000 


3,240,000 

6.3 

20.2 

26,5 

1933-34 

996,000 

J J 

3,486,000 

6.1 

21.5 

27.6 

1934-35 

1,059,000 

» J 

3,701,000 

6.5 

22.6 

29.1 

1935-36 

1,074,000 

ji 

4,101,000 

6.5 

24.8 

31.3 

1936-37 

1,167,000 

J ) 

4,268,000 

7.3 

26.7 

34.0 

1937-38 

1,159,000 


3,364,000 

7.2 

20.9 1 

28.1 

1938-39 

1,073,000 

> J 

2,131,000 

6.6 

13.1 

19.7 

1939-40 

1,019,100 

JJ 

2,441,000 

6.4 

18.0 

24.4 

1940-41'''* 

1,100,000 

(Our Est.) 

3,410,000 

6.7 

20.6 

27.3 

1941-42'' *j 

1,050,000 

,, 

2,829,000 

0.0 

18.5 

24.5 

1942-43**' 

966,000 

” 

3,567,000 

5.9 

20.1 

26.0 


Vide the Review of the Sugar Trade of India, for the year ended 31st October 
1940, published with the Indian Trade Journal, dated 7th May 1942. 

The total value of the sugar, including gur, produced in 1938-39 may be estimated 
at Rs. 800,000,000, and in 1939-40 at about Rs. 1,000,000,000. 

* Our estimates. 


TABLE No. 6 


Per capita consumption of Sugar 

in 

various countries* 

United Kingdom ... 


106 lbs. 

per head 

U. S. A. 

... 

97 

ht 

Brazil 


34 


France 


52 

5 , 

Australia 


116 

JJ 

Germany 


52 

J? 

Cuba 


88 

1 % 

Java 


n „ 


Japan 


33 „ 

J? 

Union of South Africa 


47 

?? 

Nether land 


64 

11 

India 


27 (including 20 lbs. Gur) 

* Vide Report on “ Agricultural Marketing 
the Government of India. 

in 

India”, 1943, p. 

130, published 
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No. 7 

Yearly world production, consumption and the carry-over of stocks of Sugar for 
the last lo years in thousand ions (Raw Sugar Value)"^ 


(III Thousands of Long Tons) 


Crop year 
(Sept. Isl 1 
to Aug. 3lsl) 1 

Opening 
Stocks 
(Sept. 1st) 

Production 

1 

Consump- 

tion 

Closing 
Stocks 
(Aug. 3 1st) 

Percentage 
relation of 
stocks to 
Consumption 

1931-33 

12,36^. 

26,431 1 

26,724 

12,069 

45.2 

1932-33 

12,069 

21,602 

26,193 

10,568 

40.3 

1933-34 

10,568 

25,709 

26,287 

9,990 

38.0 

1934-35 

1 9,990 

26,191 

27,188 

8,993 

33.1 

1935-36 

' 8,993 

28,846 

29,231 

8,608 

8,877 

29.5 

1936-37 

1 8,608 

30,818 

30,549 

29.1 

1937-38 

1 8,877 

30,91.7 

29,617 

10,197 

34.4 

J93S-39 

10,197 

29,478 

29,406 

10,269 

34.9 

1939-40 

10,269 

30,753 

26,551 

11,471 

38.8 

1940-41 


30,498 

... 

... 

• •• 

1941-42 

... 

28,553 

... 

... 

... 


"Figures are in long Ions (Long Ion -2,210 lbs), (Mcliic ton =2,205 lbs.), 
and (Short ton - 2,000 lbs.). 

A glance* at tlie Table in the 1910 Annual will .show that India leads as 
the largest sugar producnig coiniin/ in the woild, since 1931. 

Figures for 1940-11 and 1011-42 based on returns of Willet & Gray, reproduced 
in Iiuiutii Trade Journal of 16th March 1944, page 322 

TABLIi: No. 8 


Average and maximum pcrccntiige of recovery of Sugar in factories in India and 

Java since 193 1-32 


1 

India 

(/. P. 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Java 

India 

Y ear 

Average 

Aveiage 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Maximum 

1031-32 

1 

8.89 

1 

8.59 

9.06 


10.92 

10 

1932-33 

8.66 

8.55 

8.60 

10.00 

11.56 

10 

1933-34 

8.80 

o.os 

8.32 

10.00 

12.8 f 

10 

1934-35 

8.66 

8.56 

8.79 

10.37 

12.55 

11.10 

1935-36 

9.29 

9.60 

8.93 

10.47 

13.23 

11.34 

1936-37 

9.50 

1 9.65 

9.20 

10.68 

12.77 

11.43 

1937-38 

9.38 

1 9.18 

9.58 

10.97 

11.87 

11.63 

1938-39 

9.29 

9.14 

9.00 

11.29 

11.77 

12.25 

1939-40 

9.45 

9.37 

9.29 

10.97 

12.23 i 

12.31 

1940-41 

9.70 

9.87 

9.86 

9.94 

... 

11.16 

1941-42 

9.69 

9.87 

10.35 

9.87 

... 

12.45 

1942-43 

10.28 

10.16 

10.93 

10.64 

... 

13.35 


* Vide Indian Trade Journal, Calcutta, 23rd September 1943. 
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TABLE No. 10 

Acreage under Sugar-cane, under improved varieties, production o£ cane per acre, 
gross production of Gur, and calculated production of Cane-crop* ** 
from 1931-32 to 1943-44 




. 8S 


s & «■ 

Ua ^ 


4 ) S C 
w )8 0 

C8 . C8 

u id Xi 

, Acreage under 
improved varieti 
1 in thousand acr 

0 go 

.2 Si a 

*§ 5^2 0 

a w tj’g 

Year 

0 00 C 

CO 3 cct 

— < w <2 

XS wj § 

3 c 

a- .9 
si u 

< g C9 

all 
« 8 ° 

r K 9 

0 (u:3. 

•ga-g 

I'^sl 

CO oCt C 
0*3 «« 

1930-31 

2,905 

817 

12.3 

3.359 

35,780 

1931-32 

3,076 

1,170 

14.1 

4,116 

43,316 

1932-33 

3,425 

1,845 

14.9 

4,859 

51,129 

1933-34 

3,422 

2,295 

15.3 

5,055 

52,455 

1934-35 

3,602 

2.433 

15.1 

5.292 

5t,3l6 

1935-36 

4,154 

3,056 

15.3 

6,102 

61,202 

1936-37 

4,582 

3,452 

15.6 

6,932 

67,322 

1937-38 

3,869 

2,968 

15.5 

5.579 

55,617 

1938-39 

3,130 

2,673 

15.0 

3,572 

35,851 

1939-40 

3,640 

2,893 

15.0 

4,748 

47,632 

1940* 41 

4,598 

3,480 

15.0 

5,794 

59,090 

1941-42 

3,515 

... 

15.0 

4,371 

46,030 

1942*43 

3,600 


15.0 

5,076 

1943-44 

4,113 

1 

... 

5,696 

... 


No. 11 


Percentage of Cane used under different heads during the years 1932-33 to 1942-43 

(N ovcmbcr-Oclober)** 



CO 


10 

CO 


00 

0> *3 

0 *3 

*3 

M *3 

CO *3 


7 

CO 

1 


7 

7 

7 ^ 

7t3 


ta 

TS 

— 


CO 

CO 

■n* 

CO 

10 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO ^ 

c^ h 

CO ^ 

s ^ 

^ b 

U 


a> 

05 

O) 

Oi 

CF» 

a> 3 


S(^ 


0> 3 


tH 

r-< 

T-l 

rl 


rH 0 

rH 0 

r-4 0 

i-» 0 

rH 

Cane used in Factories 

6.' 

1 

0.8 1 

12.3 

16.0 

17.6 

17.8 

16.2 

27.7 

• • 

19.1 

21.2 

25.0 

Cane e<iuivalent to anr 1 
used m refineries ...' 

3.01 

1 

1 

2,0. 

1,2 

1.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

Cane used tor gur manu- 
facture 

1 

64.7' 

65.5 

1 66.0 

63.8 

64.9 

62.0 

64.0 1 

1 

51.4 

57,7 

53.4 

50.0 

Cane used for other 
purposes, including 1 
Khandsari, Chewing, | 
setts for planting etc. ... 

25.8 

22.7 

20.5 

18.8 

16.9 

19.7 

19.3 

20.0 

21.8 

24.0 

24.0 

Total percentage 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


*Vidc Indian Trade Journal, 18th September 1941. The yield of gur per acre 
has increased from .89 Ions in 1901-02 to *1.47 tons per acre, due to improved 
varieties of cane. 

** Vide Reply in the Council of State to Question No. 39, dated 11th November 
1941. 
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TABLE No. 12 

Percentage of Cane ciushed in factories to the total Cane-crop in various 

Provinces* 


Season 

U. P.* 

Bihar* 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

India 

1934-35 

13.6 

30.9 

8.0 

2.7 

5.0 

12.3 

1935-36 

17.1 

40,4 

11.7 

4.8 

5.4 

16.0 

1936-57 

17.1 

49.3 

13.0 

5.2 

6.0 

17.6 

1937-38 (Our Est.)... 

18.6 

62.3 

14.0 

... 

... 

17.8 

1938-39 

14.5 1 

44.5 

• •a 

... 

... 

19.5 

1939-40 

1 25.5 

48.4 


... 

... 

27.7 

1910-41 

13.9 1 

29.3 


... 

... 

19.1 

1941-42 

14.6 



... 

... 

21.2 

1912-43 

21.9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

25.0 


'■Figures based on Cane Development Department (UP.) statomeni showing 
di^sal of cane crop in the U P. during 1934. to 1942 and on letter from Cane Com- 
missioner, Bihar to Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. and Behar, No. 251 |T., 
dated 2nd February 1943 and 1 0783 1 Com., dated 91h February 1944. The letter 
of 2nd February 1943, states there is a grave doubt legarding coriectness of the 
total cane crop tonnage and this would vitiate the percentage figure. 

TABLb: No. 13 

Cost of production of Cane per maund 

(a) Definite figures arc not available. Cost of production varies 

from Province to Province from annas 0-3-0 to annas 0-7-0 
per maund. (Vide 1939 Annual.) 

(b) Enquiry undertaken by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Research in 1934, is concluded. Reports of cost in various 
Provinces were published in 1938 and 1939, and also referred 
to in Tariff Board’s Report of 1937. 

(c) Cost considerably increased since 1942, duo to inflation. 

TABLE No. 14 


Estimate of total amount of money paid by Sugar factories to Cane-cultivators 
and workers, since 1931-32 to i943’44 




Estimated 

Estimated 


Estimated 



average price 

amount 

No. of unskilled 

amount of 

Season 


per maund 

paid for cane 

workers 

money paid 



of cane in 

by fectories to 

employed (2) 

to unskilled 



U. P. & Bihar 

Cultivators (1) 


workers (3) 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

1931-32 


0 5 10 

1,77,51,000 

16,640 

998,000 

1932-33 


0 5 6 

3,1439,000 

29,640 

1,778,000 

1933-34 


0 5 6 

4,83,98,000 

67300 

4,032,000 

1934-35 


0 5 3 

5,97,66,000 

78300 

4;680,000 

1935-36 


0 5 3 

8,81,03,000 

82.200 

4,932,000 

1936-37 


0 4 5 

8,92,19,504 

100,000 

6,000,000 

1937-38 


0 5 1 

857.53,775 

100,000 

6,000,000 

1938-39 


0 6 10 

8,13,00,988 

100,000 

6,000,000 

1939-40 


0 8 5 

1851.09.460 

100,000 

7,000,000 

1940-41 


0 4 8 

8,96,40,583 

100,000 

5,650,000 

1941-42 


0 7 0 

6,15,00,000 

100,000 

4,000,000 

1942-43 


0 10 0 

13,00,00,000 

100,000 

5,000,000 

1943-44 

mmmmm 

0 12 0 

18,00,00,000 

100,000 

5,500.000 
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(1) Based on statistics received from a large number of factories 

in UP- and Bihar. 

(2) Based on an assumption of an average factory employing about 

600 workers. 

(3) Based on an estiinale of payment of 0-8-0 per day, (uioto 1941- 

42) and on ihc average working period of the season. After 

1941-42, the estimate is on a 25 per cent higher basis. 

TAHT-K Nos. 15 & 16 

Minimum Cane-pricc schedules in U.P. and Bihar in 1934-35, 1935-36, 1937-38, 

193 ^- 39 ? 1939 - 40 , i 94 «>- 4 i> 1941 - 42 , 1942-41 and 1943-44 

The minimum price for the purchase of cane was fixed by legislation 
in UP. and Bihar for the first time during 1934-35, with a view to 
secure a fair price to the growers under Sugar-cane Rules framed under 
the Sugar-cane Act, 1934.'^' The following schedules which were 
adopted by the respective Provinces for fixing the minimum price of 
cane for each fortnight according to variations in the price of sugar, 
during the season 1934-35, continued to operate in 1935-36, and in 
1936-37 provision was also made for minimum price of cane correspond- 
ing to an average price of sugar between Rs. 6 and Rs. 6-8 in view of 
the fall ill price of sugar during 1936-37. 


Fortnightly varying sliding scale of Canc-priccs in operation from 1934-35 

up to 1936-37 



Butar 

The United Provinces 



Corresponding 



I Corresponding 

Average price | 

minimum price of 

Average price 

minimum price of 

of sugar 1 

1 

Open Pan 
Factories o' ^ 

-t JO 

? 2. 

Vacuum Z. 2- 
Pan S 

Factories 

of sugar 

(/) 

c 

Open Pan 
Factories 2 n 

^ p 

^ 3 

03 C» 

Vacuum Z. 

Pan *=* g 

Factories S' 

Rs. a. 
Above 

Kv a. 
To 

As. p. As. p. 

Rs. a. 
Above 

Rs. a. 
To 

As. p. As. p. 

6 0 

6 8 

2 3 4 0 

6 0 

6 8 

2 3 4 0 

6 8 

7 0 

2 0 4 3 

6 8 

7 0 

2 10 4 3 

7 0 

7 8 

2 8 4 6 

7 0 

7 8 

3 0 4 6 

7 8 

8 0 

2 10 49 

7 8 

8 0 

3 2 4 9 

8 0 

8 12 

3 0 5 0 

8 0 

9 0 

3 4 5 0 

8 12 

9 4 

3 2 5 3 

9 0 

9 8 

3 6 5 3 

9 4 

9 12 

9 12 
10 4 

3 4 5 6 

3 6 5 9 

9 8 

10 0 

3 8 5 6 


♦Act repealed in UP. and Biliar in 1938 . U.P. and Bihar Sugar Factori^ 
Control Act, and ’Rxile« inlroducod in 1938 , Those have been subsequently amended. 
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Imdiicible Minimiun Price for the entire season in i 937 '' 3 ® 

Diiring the 1937-38 season the minimum price for cane was not 
fixed every fortnight varying with the price of sugar. The minimum 
cane price schedule which was in force till 1936-37 was abolished in the 
beginning of 1937-38. In BUiar and U.P. the irreducible minimum 
price of sugar-cane was fixed for the entire season of 1937-38 at annas 
0-^3 per maund for gate-cane and annas 0-5-0 per maund for rail- 
home cane. 

Minimum Cane-price in U.P. and Bihar in the 1938-39 season 

In November 1938 the Governments of U.P. and Bihar issued 
Notifications (No. 8683-A/RIIA, dated 17th November 1938, and 
No. 2017-D, dated 16th November 1938) respectively, announcing the 
minimum cane price for Vacuum Pan factories during the whole crush- 
ing season 1938-39. The following were the cane prices thus fixed : — 

per std. md. of 82-2/7 lbs. 

Rs. A.P. 

1. Cane purchased at the factory (or within a radius of 5 

miles therefrom in Bihar only) . . . , 0 6 9 

2. Cane purchased at outstations and transported by rail- 

way or other means at the cost of the factory exceed- 
ing 5 miles but not exceeding 28 miles .. 0 6 6 

3. Cane pxirchased at outstations and transported by rail- 

way or other means at the cost of the factory for 
distances exceeding 28 miles . . . . ..063 

On the 13th January 1939, Government of U.P. increased the 
minimum price of sugar-cane with effect from January 15, 1939, upto 
0-7-9, and with effect from 3rd March upto 0-8-9, due to a rise in the 
price of sugar. The Bihar Government increased cane prices from 
February 1939, upto 0-7-0 per maund. 

Minimum price fixed in Madras in one area 

During 1938-39, in the Province of Madras in the Hospet area the 
Government fixed a minimum price of cane at about Rs. 9-8 per ton, 
roughly equivalent to 0-5-7 per maund. During 1939-40 the minimum 
price in the Hospet area was fixed at Rs. 12 per ton for all varieties 
of cane.. In Mysore, the minimum price was fixed, varying with the 
price of sugar in 1939-40 as in the previous years. 

Minimum price fixed in Mysore State 

The Mysore Government fixed a minimum price of Rs. 12 per ton 
on all cane supplied from February 1940 to the end of May 1940. From 
August 1940 the minimum price was reduced to Rs. 11 per ton and 
furSier reduced to Rs. 10 per ton from October 1940. 
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Cess on Cane at 0-0-6 per maund and revenue therefrom 

The Government of UP. and Bihar levied a cess on all sugar- 
cane purchased by laclories, with effect from the 1938-39 season, 
commencing from 16th November 1938. The revenue derived from 
the cane cess in 1938-39 hi the U.P. was Rs. 27,81,280 and in Bihar 
Rs. 14,34,000. In 1939-40 the revenue from the cane cess in UP, 
amounted to Rs 40,04,350 and m Bihar to Rs. 17,86,000. The revenue 
from this source has not been funded or assigned either in UP. or 
Bihar.. It is understood, however, that large sums are spent annually 
on sugar-cane and its development and also on roads, particularly 
in the vicinity of faciories. 

Minimum pike of Cane recommended by Sub-Committee in U.P, and Bihar 

in 1939-40 

At a meeting of the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Control Board, held at 
Patna on the 29tli April 1939, a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
report inter a/ia on the scheme of minimum price of sugar-cane, and 
to consider the leasibility of a sliding scale of cane and sugar prices. 
This Sub-Committee consisting of two representatives of the Govern- 
ment, two represei datives of the manufacturing interests, and two 
represcniatives ol canc-cultivaling interests met at Nainital on 18th 
June 1939, and rocoiumcndcd lo the Sugar Control Board for adoption 
the following sliding scale ol minimum price of sugar-cane linked with 
the price of sugar : — 

Price of sugar per maund Price of cane* per md. 
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The basis ol calculation ol sugar prices will be the same as when 
the previous sliding scale was in use (i.e. in 1936-37). 


♦The price refers to gate-caiic. 
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The scale was unanimously accepted on the assumption of the 
existiiig rates of sugar excise, viz. Rs. 2 per cwt., Cess, viz. 0-0-6 per 
maund of cane, and co-operative commission (for supply of cane to 
factories varying from 0-0-1 to 0-0-3 per maund) being maintained. 

As a result of the unanimous recommendation of such a sliding 
scale, the Government of U.P, and Bihar decided to abandon their 
previous practice of fixation of a non-varying minimum price of cane 
for the entire season, and to re-introduce a system of fixing the minimum 
price of cane, every fortnight, varying with the price of sugar accord- 
ing to the above sliding scale or such modifications thereof as they 
wished to make, with effect from the commencement of the cane- 
crushing season in November 1939. 

As has been stated above, during the season 1934-35, 1935-36 and 
1936-37, cane prices were fixed fortnightly in U.P. and Bihar according 
to the then accepted schedule, which was more favourable to the 
manufacturers than the schedule in force in 1939-40. 

Minimum Cane-piice sliding scale adopted by Bihar and U.P. in 1939-40 

On 27th October 1939, the U.P. Government issued the following 
Press Note in connection with the fixation of mmimum price of cane : — 

The Sugar Control Board appointed a Sub-Committee to examine 
the question of suitable minimum sugar-cane prices payable by vacuum 
pan factories, and this Sub-Committee, which included repi^esentatives 
both of sugar manufacturers and cane growers, unanimously recom- 
mended that the minimum price for sugar-cane should be fixed 
every fortnight in accordance with a sliding scale linking the cane price 
to the average price of sugar calculated as formerly on the basis of the 
ten highest price quotations at Cawnpore*^ for first grade sugar manu- 
factured in the United Provinces for delivery by factories on an F.O.R. 
basis. The Government have accepted this recommendation, but have 
on consideration of all the relevant circumstances slightly modified the 
scale of sugar-cane prices recommended by the Sub-Committee. The 
scale decided upon by the Government was as follows : — 
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♦ This was amended on 7lh December 1939, and instead of ten highest prices, 
"the average of all available market quotations of first grade sugar” was taken. 
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On the 7th December 1939 the U.P. and Bihar Governments decided 
to make an allowance of 0-4-6 per maund of sugar on accoimt of the 
rise in the price of raw nunterials as a result of the war and to deduct 
this amount from the average sugar quotations belore correlating it to 
the price of the cane. 

After the increase in the excise duty on sugar from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
per cwt. with effect from tlie 1st March 1940, the UP. and Bihar 
Governments decided to reduce the niininmin price of cane by 9 pies 
per maund (working out the cane prices in accordance with the 
schedule wliich remained unaltered). 

From Itth April 1940, the practice of lixuig minimum price of cane 
with reference to the sliding scale '-chcdule given above was abandoned 
and the price of cano was lixed at a flat rate with a provision for 
payment of a higher iirico to the cultivators jf the factories were able 
to sell sugar at a high<'r rale, thus introducing virtually the system of 
deferred luiymeut for eane. 

Opening niiuinumi Ciiuc-piiccs in 1939-40 

The mini mum prici' h)i* sugar-cane for the period from November 
1 to 15, 1939, was (ixt'd as follows in the U.P. : — 

Per. St. md. 

Rs. A. P. 

For purchases at the lactory . . ..089 

For purchases at railway stations within 28 miles ..086 

For purchases at railway stations beyond 28 miles . . 0 8 3 

The minimum cano prices in Bihar from 1st November to 15th 
November 1939, were as follows : — 
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Price per Standard Maund of 
82-2/7 lbs. avoirdupois 

(i) Cane purchased at the factory 

or within a radius of 5 miles 

therefrom . . . . Eight annas and nine pies. 

(ii) Cane purchased at outstations 

and transported by railway 
or other means at the cost of 
the factory for distances ex- 
ceeding 5 miles but not ex- 
ceeding 28 miles . . Eight annas and six pies. 

(til) Cane purchased at outstations 
and transported by railway or 
other means at the cost of the 
factory for distances exceed- 
ing 28 miles . . . . Eight annas and three pies. 

The above prices were exclusive of the cane cess of 0-0-6 per 
maund, both in UP. and Bihar. 


Minimum Sugar-cane prices in 1939-40 season 

For ready reference we are giving a table showing the cane prices 
per maund in UP. and Bihar for the entire 1939-40 season at a glance ; 

TABLE No. 16 

Cane prices in 1939-40 at a glance 


Date 

Cane Prices 

a- P- 

November 1 to December 15, 1939 

0 8 9 

December 16 to December 31, 1939 

0 9 9 

January 1 to January 15, 1940 ... 

0 10 9 

January 16 to January 31 

0 10 3 

February 1 to February 15 

0 10 0 

February 16 to February 29 

0 9 9 

March 1 to March 2 

0 9 9 

March 3 to March 15 

0 9 0 

March 16 to Maidi 31 

0 9 0 

April 1 to April 10 

0 8 9 

April 11 to April 30 

0 6 3 

May 1 onwards 

0 5 6 


Deduction Granted 
Rs. a. p. 


0 0 6 * 

0 0 9 * 
f 0 0 9* 

t 0 0 6(1) 

r 0 0 9* 

- 0 0 6 ( 1 ) 

, 0 1 0 ( 2 ) 

^ As in the first fort- 
night of February. 

‘ 0 0 6 * 

-^0 0 6 ( 1 ) 

Loo 9(2) 

As in the previous 
fortnight. 

f 0 0 9(1) 

I 0 0 9(2) 


*For the districts of Bahraich, Gonda, Fyzabad, Gorakhpur, Basti, Azamgarh 
and Balia. Belief is for all cane. 

(1) Relief for “Dcsi” cane in Basti and Gonda districts between 26-1-40 to 
31-5-40 and in Gkirakhpur district between 3-2-40 to 31-5-40. 

(2) Relief in Gonda district only. 
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Date 

Cane Prices 

Rs. a. p. 

Deduction Granted* 

Es. a p. 

November 1 to December 15, 1939 

0 8 9 


December 16 to December 31, 1939 

0 9 9 

0 0 6* 

January 1 to January 15, 1940 ... 

0 10 6 

0 0 6* 

January lO to January 31 

0 10 3 

f 0 0 6(fl) and 

10 1 em 

February 1 to February 15 

0 10 0 

JO 0 6{a) and 

to 1 6(i>) 

February 16 to Febiuarj 29 

0 9 9 

0 1 6(b) 

March 1 to Maich 2 

0 9 9 

March 3 to March 15 

0 9 0 


March 16 to March 31 

0 9 0 


Apnl 1 to April 10 

1 0 8 9 

... 

April 11 to April 30 

, 0 6 0 

1 

May 1 onwards 

0 5 6 

... 


The above prices were exclusive of the coss on cane of 0-0-6 per md levied 
from the commencement of the season in 1939-40 up to 10th ApiH 1940 after 
whidi the Governments decided 1o forego the cess. 


♦For the districts of Champaran, Saran, Durbhanga and Mu7aifarpur. From 
17-12-39 to 11-1-40. 

(a) For (he Sadar Sub-division of the district of Saran and the districts of 
Darblianga and Muzaffaipur from 12-1-40 to 31-1-40. 

(h) For the Bettiah Sul)-divi‘'ion of the distiict of Champaran and Gopalgunj 
Sub-division of the district of Champaian and Gopalgunj Sub-division 
of the district of Saran from 12-1-40 to 29-2-40 
173.— Relief is for Co 210 and Co 213 cane. 

Non-varying Canc-pricc in the 1940-41 season in U.P. and Bihar 

The Governments of U.P. and Bihar decided to fix a non-varying 
minimum price for the purchase of cane for the entire season, thus 
abandoning the previous practice of varying the minimum prices of 
cane according to the sliding scale in use during the season 1939-40. 
The Government of Bihar issued a notification on the 4th December 
fixing the minimum price of cane during the crushing season 1940-41 
at 0-4-6 per maund. The Goverament of UP. issued a notification on 
6th December fixing th<‘ minimum price of cane at 0-4-6 per maund 
with effect from 15th December 1940. On the 23rd December the 
Government of Bih.ar issued a notification fixing the minimum price 
of cane at 0-4-3 per mound with effect from the 23rd December 1940 
for the crushing .season 1940-41, while the Government of U.P. issued 
a notification on the same date reducing the minimtim price of cane 
to 0-4-3 per maund for factories situated in Gorakhpore, Gonda, Bah- 
raich, Basti and Fyzabad districts. The minimum price of cane in the 
other Districts was kept at 0-4-6 per maund. 

Difference in prices between gate-cane and rail-cane abolished 

It must be noted that the difference prevailing between gate-cane 
and rail-cane hitherto has been abolished and the same price is fixed 
both for gate-cane and rail-cane. 
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Cane cess of 0-0-6 and additional ccss of 0-0-6 per maund on cane and levenuc 

thercfiom in 1940-41 

For the 1940-41 season the Government of Bihar issued a notifi- 
cation on the 25th November fixing the cess of 9 pies per maund on 
all cane purchased by factories in Bihar (out of this 9 pies, 0-0-3 repre- 
sented the usual cane cess and 0-0-6 was for the repayment of the 
excise loan given to factories in 1939-40). The Governmonl of Bihar 
issued a further notification on the 23rd December increasing the cess 
from 9 pies per maund I 0 12 pies per maund (0-0-6 per maund being 
the cess on cane and 0-0-6 per maund being the repayment of the 
excise loan) and reduced the cane prices as slated above by 3 pies 
per maund. The Government of UP. issued a notification on the 
6th December announcing the levy of a cess on cane at the rate of 3 
pies per maund together with an additional cess of 6 pics per maund 
being the repayment of the excise loan given last season to the factories 
and they issued a further notification on the 23 rd December amiouncing 
the cane ccss at 12 pies per maund, 6 pies being the cess on cane and 
6 pies being the additional cess for cane ]Durchased by all factories 
in the Province. The Government of U.P. reduced the cane prices 
in the few districts stated above to 0-4-3 per maund with eflect from 
24th December 1940. The minimum price of cane in other districts in 
U.P. was fixed at 0-4-6 per maund. 

During 1940-41 and 1941-42 seasons, the revenue from the cane cess 
(for development) in Bihar was Rs. 10,15,000 and Rs. 4,82,000, and 
in the U.P. Rs. 21,45,000 and Rs. 16,08,000. 

The reason of the U.P. Government for reducing the price of cane 
in the district mentioned above was that there was likely to be a 
considerable amount of cane left standing in those areas when the 
quotas of canes allotted to factories had been crushed The price of 
cane in those areas was therefore reduced and the cane ccss raised by 
3 pies so that the proceeds of this extra cess of 3 pies might form the 
nucleus of a fund to which the Governments would respectively contri- 
bute and from which compensation would bo paid to tenants whose 
cane was left standing at the end of the season. 

A reduction of 0-0-6 per maund of cane was given in March 1941 
to some factories in Bihar which drew their cane from areas where 
there was surplus cane. 


Non-varying minimum price for canc in U.P. and Bihar again in 1941-42 

After the successful practice adopted in 1940-41, it was found 
advisable by the Governments of U.P. and Bihar to fix again a non- 
varying minimum price for cane, though at a slightly higher level, for 
the entire 1941-42 season. It was thought desirable to offer a greater 
return to the ryot in view of the smallness of the crop for the season. 
Thus the minimum price was fixed at five annas per maund against 
annas per maund. The relative selling price for standard sugar was 
fixed at !lfe, 9-10-0 per znaimd. 
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In February 1943, the Governments of UP. and Bihar issued a 
notification enforcing dofoi'rcd payment according to the rates given 
in the following schedule • — 


S('ni-[)UI1' 


Wlicn the aveiapie of the stllinR i)iicooN:-frKtory of 
standaid ''Ugai and the pri(o«^ c\-f,Ktoiyof 

other giade*' of sur ir it^dut eel to t ommoii denomi- 
nator of the av«*rage '•ellmg pi k e ot standaid sugni 

Exceeds | Rut does not exceed 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

9 10 0 10 6 0 

10 6 0 


Amount ol additional payment 
to be made 


Ono pjo fot oach amount of one anna per maund by 
winch the aveiage selling piicc ot sugat rises. 

One pip fo! each amount of one anna nine pics per 
maund by which the aveiagc selling puce of sngai 
rises. 


Later in the season, i.e. in April 1942, the Sugar Control Order, 
1942, was published whci*eby control over the whole of the sugar 
industry in India was introduced hy the Government of India, and the 
prices of all grades of sugar were finally fixed by the Government of 
India in the Commor(‘e Department in April 1942. By that time only 
a comparatively small portion ot the stigar produced in the 1941-42 
season had been sold, and the average inneo in lorms of standard sugar 
C26 of the amount ol sugar upto that date was calculated. After the 
price of sugar had been fixed 1)y the Central Government, the average 
price of standard sugar C2fi was automatically fixed, and according to 
the schedule above mentioned, def erred payment on cane for the season 
was iinally calculated at 0-2-0 above the minimum price, that is to say, 
the price paid for enne crushed in the season 1941-42 was 0-7-0 per 
maund, exclusive of cesses, in the U.P. and Bihar. 


Non-varying minimum price for Cane in U.P. and Bihai in 1942-43 

In vi('w of the poor cano-crop and the high prices prevailing for 
f/nr, (he U.P. and Bihar Governments fixed the minimum price of 
sugar in I lie beginning of the season 1942-43 at 0-8-0 per maund. But 
in view ol th^' (lilTicaillios experienced by the factories in getting 
adefiuate .su|)plies of cane oven at that price, and the increase in the 
ex-factory i^rices of all grades of sugar by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund, with 
efToct from Isi January 1943, by the Government of India under the 
Sugar Control Order, 1942, the U.P. and Bihar Governments also 
increased the price of cane from 0-8-0 to 0-10-0 per maund, with effect 
from 30th Docoinbor 1942. 

Non-varying price for cane in U.P. and Bihar in 1943^44 
Punjab and Bengal Fix Higher Prices 

Early in November, 1943, the Government announced an increase 
in the minimum price of cane in U.P. and Bihar from As. 10 a maund 
which was the price in the 1942-43 season, to As. 12 a maund of cane, 
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At the same time, the factories were directed not to pay the full price 
to the cane-grower all at once. One-sixth of the price, i.e. two annas 
a maund, was to be paid in Defence Savings Bonds or Certificates, 
which were to be cashed one year after the war was over. The Govern- 
ment expected that on the basis of production of 9 lakhs tons of sugar 
in U.P. and Bihar, nearly Rs. 3 crores would thus be withheld from 
circulation and be of assistance in their anti-inflationary tendencies. 
The Punjab Government, finding that faclorics were unable to get 
cane at Rs. 0-12-0, fixed Rs. 0-14-6 per maund, and the Bengal Govern- 
ment fixed Re. 1 per maund. 

Special Reduction in Cane Price towards the fag end of the Season, 1943-44 

With effect from 15th May, 1944, the U.P. Government announced 
a reduction of Rs. 0-2-0 in the price of cane, i.e. to Rs. 0-10-0 per maund, 
in order to induce factories to continue crushing and produce maximum 
quantities of sugar. The full amount was to be paid straight lo cane- 
growers. 

Discontinuance of Additional Special Cess of Rs. 0-0-6 per maund of Cane in 

U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Additional Cess of 0-0-6 per maund of cane imposed in 1940-41 
to repay the deferred excise duty, for which an amount of Rs. 1,50 
crores was borrowed from the Government of India, with a view to 
enable the Governments of U.P. and Bihar to give a temporary rebate 
of cne rupee per maund of the excise duty, was discontinued from 
1943-44 season, as the amount was fully collected and as the sum, along 
with the interest, was repaid to Government of India. 

Raising of Ordinary Cess on Cane from 0-0-3 ^ maund in U.P. and 

Bihar in 1943-44 

The rate of ordinary Provincial cess on cane which was 0-0-3 per 
maund was, however, raised to 0-1-0 per maund with elTecI from 
1943-44, in U.P. and Bihar, in spite of the protests of the indu.stry. 
The proceeds of this cess will be credited to Provincial Revenues as 
usual. No portion of this cess is earmarked for any spncific purposes. 
But in 1942-43, the U.P. Government spent a substantial aniount from 
the General Revenues on (i) Cane Development Department, (ii) the 
staff for reservation and bonding of sugar-cane, (iii) the seasonal stall 
maintained for the administration of the United Provinces Sugar 
Factories Control Act, 1938, and the rules made thereunder, (iv) the 
Sugar Commission, (v) the special staff maintained at the Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology in connection with the technical and 
statistical work entailed by the Sugar Factories Control Act and Rules, 
and (vi) the staff maintained in connection with the Sugar Control 
Scheme of the Government of India. 

The U.P. Government realized Rs. 61,07,755 as cess on sugar-cane 
during the financial year 1942-43. This also includes the preteeeds of 
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the additional ccss of 0-0-6 per maund of cane levied in order to recover 
the loan advanced by the Government of India in the form of deferred 
sugar excise duty with a view to assist the sugar industry of the 
province. 

The sum advanced by the Government of Bihar to the industry 
in Bihar a few 3 'ears ago in connection with Excise Duly lias not yet 
been recovered in full. Tlicie was a sum of Rs. 5,70,000 yet to be 
realized at the end of November 1943. But the special cess on cane 
was discontinued from 1943-44. 

The total amount collected from the Cane Cess in Bihar in 1942- 
43, was Rs. 22,74,000 of which Rs. 7,58,000 represented the ordinary 
cess and Rs, 15,16,000 represented the special cess for repayment of 
loan to the Government of India. 

In Biliar also, the income from the cane cess is merged in the 
Provincial Revenue and no separate account is maintained of the 
expenditure from ccss. The annual expenditure incurred by Govern- 
ment on the Cano Development and other schemes related to sugar- 
cane generally covers a large portion of the proceeds from the ordinary 
cess. 

The Chairman, Sugar Commission of U.P. and Bihar assured the 
industry, however, (vide his letter to the Sugar Mills Association, No. 
5784lCoin E-7, dated the 22nd September, 1943) that "‘the proceeds of 
the cess though credited to General Revenues will in due course be 
utilized for the benefit of the industry and the growers 

lABLE No. T7 

Import Duties on Sugar in India and Principal Countries in the World 

As there liavc b('on so many changes due to the war in regard to 
the duties on MigJtr in the various countries, wc are not giving the 
full tabic hcrc\ A reference may be made to the 1939 Annual for the 
import duties on sugar them existing. 

The following table gives the duties in India: — 

Import Duly on Sugar in India (1944) 

Total Import Duly including 20% surcharge (with 

equivalent excise duty) Rs. 11-1-71 5 per cwt 

equivalent to Rs. 7-1-96 7 per maund. 
Excise Duly 011 factory sugar Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. 

in BriUsh India equivalent to Rs. 2-3-3 per maund. 

The present import duty will contiiiue till 31st March 1946. 
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t Imports into Burma excluded fiom 1937-38. 
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TABLE No. 19 


Excise Duty and Import Duty on Sugar, Sugar Candy* and Molasses in India 


On Sugar per cwt. 

Protective 
Import Duty ' 
I3er cwt. 

Additional Revenue 

Duty 

i 

Total Import 
Duty per cwt 
Ks. 

From 1st April, 1932 to 31st 
March, 1934 

Rs. 7-4-0 

Revenue surcharge @25% 
of protective duty Ks. 1-13-^ 

9-1-0 

From 1st April, 1934 to 27lh 
February, 1937 

(Rs. 1-5-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

7-12-0 
( 0 - 8-0 being 
additional 
margin) 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 1-5-0 

9-1-0 

From 28th February, 1937 
(Rs. 2-0 -0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) I 

7-4-0 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 2-0-0 

9-4-0 

From 1st April, 1939 
(Rs. 2-0-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

6 * 12-0 

i 

1 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 2-0-0 

8 - 12-0 

From 1st March, 1940 
(Rs. 3-0-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

6 - 12-0 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 3-0-0 

9-12-Ot 

From 1st April, 1942 1 

(Rs. 3-0-0 Excise Duty on (lomestic 
production of factory sugar) 

1 6 - 12-0 

1 

1 

Revenue surcharge of 20% 
amounting to Rs. 1-5-7 1/5 

1 and Equivalent excise duty 
Rs. 3-0-0 

11-1-7 1/51 

i 


* From 20 1 h February 1934, a revenue duty of Rs. 10-8-0 per cwl. was imposed 
on sugar caudy in place of Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. The rale of import duty on molasses 
is 311 per cent ati valorem bince April 1932. 

fTlio import duly of Rs. U-l-7i per cwl. workf out at Rs. 7-1-9 per md. 
and Rs. 3-0-0 excise duty per cwl. works out at Rs. 2-3-3 per md. 

Thi.s import duly fias Ixen continued till 3Jbt March 1946. 
t Total import duly includes .surcharRo of 20 per cent as from 1st April 1942. 


TABU’ No. 20 

Yield of Revenue from Import Dtily on Sugar'* in India from 1931-32 to 1943-44 
(Burma excluded from 1937 - 38 ) 


Year 

(April-March) 

1931- 32 ... 

1932- 33 ... 

1933- 34 ... 

1934- 35 ... 

1935- 36 ... 

1936- 37 ... 


Yield ot Revenue 
Rs 

7.97.63.000 

6.81.79.000 

4.72.04.000 
3,81,35,040 

3.24.16.000 

50,52,000 


Year 

(April-March> 

1937- 38 ... 

1938- 39 ... 

1939- 40 ... 

1940- 41 ... 

1941- 42 ... 

1942- 43 ... 

1943- 44 ... 


Yield of jievenue 
Rs. 

25.33.000 

45.22.000 

3,96,08,000 

18.24.000 

1,94,000 

56.000 

4,14,000* 


♦ It is difficult to reconcile this figure (as the imports of sugar are reported to 
be negligible), given in Monthly return of Indian Customs and Central Excise 
Revenue, 
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TABLE No. 21 

Excise Duty^ on all Sugar produced in British India and Yield of Revenue 
therefrom from 1935-36 lo 1944-45 Fiscal years (April-March) 


Yield of Revenue from Excise Duty (in Thousand Rupees) 


duty per 
cwt. 

1935 

36 

1936- 

37 

1937- 

38 

1938- 

39 

1939- 

40 

|l940 

1 « 

19 tl- 
42 

1912 

43 

1913 U 

1914-15 

(Budget 

Estimate) 


Rs. j 

Rs 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Khandsari : 










1 

Re. 0-10-0 (up to 
27th Feb. 1937), 

Re. 1-0-0 (up to 

60 1 

47 

51 

1 59 

146 

286 

443 

i 

1 

1 

157 

1 

327 

6,40,000 

[Includes 

28th Feb. 1939), 







1 

1 


1 collection 

and Re. 0-8-0 



(Khan 

dsari 

Prod' 

uction) 

1 

1 


of Rs. 40 

from 1st Mar. 










1 lakhs un- 

1939. 








1 

1 


1 der Sugar 
(Tempo- 

Factory : 








i ... 1 

67,900 

rary 

Re. 1-5-0 (up to 

15,824 

25,202 

33,097 

42,244 

24,760 

39,011 

66,827 48.184 

Excise 

27th Feb. 1937), 

Rs. 2-0-0 (up to 
29th Feb. 1910), 

1 


(Fac 

tory 

Prod 

uction) 

1 

1 

1 

[ 1 

1 

Duty) 

Oidinance, 

1943] 

and Rs 3-0-0 
after 1st Mar. 





i 


l 

1 

1 


1940 











Total 

15,884 

25,249 

33,148 

42,303 

24,906 

39,297 

67,270 

48,341 

68,227 

j 6,10,000 


* Excise duty on Khandsari sugar was levied at the rate of Re. I per cwt. from 
28th February 1937. Excise duty on Khandsaxi sugar reduced to Re. O-S-O per cwt. 
from 28th February 1939, but made applicable to all Khandsari sugar manufactured 
with the aid of power. Definition of Factory in the Sugar (Excise) Duty Act, 1934, 
was modified for making a larger quantity of Khandsan sugar pay excise duty. 


TABLE No. 22 


Average price of Indian and Imported Sugar in India per maund of 82-2/7 


Indian 1st quality 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Special (Cawnpore 
market average 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

quotation, (Factory 
Delivery Basis) 
Imported Sugar 

9 - 6 - 0 ! 

9-0-0 

8-4-0 

7-0-0 

0 

00 

00 

10-12-0 

lOS-0 

11 - 0-0 

13 0-0 

15-0-0 

(Calcutta market 
average quotation) 

9-13-0j9-13-0 

9-12-0 

9-10-0 

10-8-0 

11-0-0 

11-0-0 

... 

... 

... 
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TABLE No. 23 

Average price of Gur per maund 


xxiii 


Gur Market 

191041 (Nov. to Oct.) 

1 Rs. a. p. 

194142 (Nov. to Sept.) 
Rs. a. p. 

194243 

1 

194344 

Madras 

3 1 6 

4 2 6 



Ahmednagar 

3 6 9 

6 5 8 

S) 

00 

C 

Lyallpur 

2 9 2 

4 0 6 

s 

(No quotation) May, '41 

! (No quotation) Feb., June, 

1 luly, August, Sept M2 

1 

1 



C3 

a 

Muzaffarnagar ... 

3 0 7 

5 13 9 

OS 

cd 

Meerut 

2 12 11 

5 12 10 

a 

0 

C 

0 


(No quotation) August, '41 

(No quotation) for March 

0 

N 



and Sept. ’42 

rH 

rH 

Q 

Bhagalpur 

3 0 1 

5 10 3 

0 

•M 

(No quotation) for Mar., '41 

(No quotation) for May, 

00 

00 

e/i 

0^ 


June, July and Sept.'42 

m 

1 

Dacca 

5 5 4 

I 9 7 7 


lABLE No. 24 

Factofy Sugar Excise Returns of British India"** month by month during 


1941-42 to 194^^44 



194142 

1942-43 

1943-44 

Month 

Amount of 

Calculated 

Amount of 

Calculated 

Amount of 

Calculated 


Excise Duty 

issuer of 

Excise Duty 

issues of 

Excise Duty I 

issues of 


collected in 

sugar in 

collected in 

sugar in 

collected in 1 

sugjr in 


OOO’s Rs, 

1 

000 's tons 

OOO’s Rs. 

OOO's tons 

OOO's Rs. j 

OOO's tons 

April 

48,92 

81 

30,52 

50 

19,27 

32 

May 

37,73 

62 ' 

27,46 

45 

16,11 

26 

June 

37,62 

62 

i 21,87 

36 

31,26 

52 

luly 

45,99 

76 

29,03 

1 ***’ 

40,33 

67 

August 

55,70 

92 

25,91 

1 43 

38,W) 

64 

September 

7,;, 80 

1,26 

33,23 

55 

34,20 

57 

Octolxjr 

55.25 

92 

3V4 

58 

-- 

— 

November 

71,95 

1,19 

34,60 

57 

50,92 

84 

December 

45,41 

75 

37,01 

61 

40,38 

67 

January 

62,84 

1,04 

1 21,03 

35 

33,85 

56 

February 

31,31 

57 

’ 40,61 

67 

47,43 

79 

March 

53,10 

89 

56,68 

91 

35,60 

59 

Total... 

6,68,27* 

10,41 

4,81,84** 

549 

6,79,00** 

643 


One Ion ordinarily refoi.s to 10 bags. Previous year’s figures in previous 
Annuals. 

^ ' Includes collection from Indian States, during the year. For the year 
1943-44, collection from Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) , 1943, is also included. 

N.B . — ^As excise duty of sugar issued out of factories in a particular month 
is charged in the following month, calculated issue of sugar always relates to the 
months previous to thal in which excise duly is collected. Thus, 52,000 tons of sugar 
shown ajjainst 1944, were ^actually; issued out of. factories in Apanl .1944* . . .. 
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TABLE No. 25 

Approximate Official Estimate of total Carry-over of Stocks of Sugar in India 
at the beginning of November, since 1931 


Year 

1931 




Tons 

32,000 

1932 




19,000 

1933 




9,000 

1934 




30,000 

1935 




23,000 

1936 




159,000 

1937 




211,000 

1938 




102,000 

1939 




105,000 

1940 




390,000 

1941 




295,000 

1942 




105,000 

1943 (Our Est.) 




120,000 


TABLE No. 26 

Total Tonnage and Earnings from Sugar refined and unrefined foi all 
Class I Railways in India 


Year 

Over E. I. Ry. 

Over 0. & T, Ry. 

1 All Class 1. Rys. 

April-March 

in thousand Rs. & tons 

in thousand Rs. & tons 

1 in thousand Ks. & tons 


Rs. 

Tonnage 

Rs. 

Tonnage 

Rs. 

Tonnage 

1932-33 

15,61 

160 

22,33 

249 

1,29,17 

1,057 

1933-34 

27,73 

275 

37,78 

419 

1.66,73 

1,461 

1934-35 

26,69 

277 

33,77 

377 

1,56,82 

1,414 

1935-36 

23,87 

280 

34,06 

418 

1,58,30 

1,524 

1936-37 

32,18 

402 

48,74 

620 

2,30,10 

2,205 

1937-38 

28,14 

362 

49,05 

596 

2,11,31 

2,017 

1938-39 

28,45 

442 

48,19 

621 

2,15,91 

2,236 

1939-40 

15,91 

237 

24,49 

303 

1,33,46 

1,348 

1940-41 

28,73 

360 

37,09 

460 

2,07,75 

1,899 

1941-42 

33,60 

471 

47,72 

615 

2,61,24 

2,405 

1942-43 

25,74 

311 

... 

... 

... 

... 


TABLE No. 27 

Total Tonnage and Earnings from Railway Freight on Sugar-cane on Eajst 
Indian Railway and B. & N. W. Railway (Oudh & Tirhul Railway fioin 1942) 


Year 

East Indian Railway | 

1 0. & T. Ky. 

(B. & N. W. Ky. & R. & K. Zone) 

April-March 

Earnings 

Tonnage of 
sugar-cane carried 

l£arnings 

Tonnage of 
sugar-cane earned 


1 Rs. 

Tons 

Rs. 

Tons 

1933-34 

1 4,07,900 

3,49,200 

9,50,501 

10,51,015 

1934-35 

5,32,100 

8,21,400 

6,36,500 

14.46,935 

14,26,958 

1935-36 

8,66,100 

22,14,758 

21,09,976 

1936-37 

7,48,500 

8,60,400 

19,36,219 

22,06,611 

1937-38 

7,22,200 

9,27,500 

18,21,700 

20,74,571 

1938-39 

5,25,600 

6,38,800 

16,84,619 

20,77,950 

1939-40 

8,36,200 

9,90,600 

13,27,603 

13,90,203 

1940-41 

6,37,000 

8,01,200 

19,17,436 

19,66,322 

1941-42 

5,78,800 

6,79,600 

12,99,527 

14,75,761 

1942-43 

7,39,200 

8,89,000 

10,27,608 

11,51,913 




Railway freight 0. R. on Sugar per maund from certain stations on the E. I. and 
Ondh & Tirhut Railways to various Ports and Towns 
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TABLE No. 29 


Approximate Railway Freight on Sugar-cane in 1942-43 


Railway 

Kind of Wagon 

Average Capacity 

Distance 

Rate per Wagon 

— 


- 


Rs. A. P. 

A. B. Railway 

4 wheeler 

160 maunds 

35 miles 

8 14 0 

E. B. Railway 

E. B. & A. B. Rly. 

4 wheeler 

160 maunds 

177 miles 

27 0 0 

combined 

4 wheeler 

160 maunds 

54 miles 

17 8 0 

0. & T. Railway 

4 wheeler 

270 maunds 

55-60 miles 

9 0 0 

E. I. Railway 

4 wheeler 

480 maunds 

39 miles 

lO 0 0 




up to 50 miles 

14 0 0 




up to 100 miles 

25 0 0 


TABLE No. 30 

Quantity and Value of Export of Sugar from India from 1932-33 to 1941-42 ^ 



Year 

1 

Quantity in Tons ] 

1 

Value in Thousands 
of Rupees 


1932-33 

1,256 

2,10 

t 

1933-34 

1,626 

237 


1934-35 

3,516 

2,43 


1935-36 

1,415 

2,38 


1936-37 

24,716 

5,68 


1937-38 

93,463 

39,72 


1938-39 

59,304 

24,17 


1939-40 

16,739 

7,95 


1940-41 

14,000 

27,20 


1941-42 

19,000 

31,78 


1942-43 (maximum quanti ty fixed according to Sugar 

Controller is 15,000 tons) 


♦Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British India. 


TABLE No. 31 

Expenditure on Sugar Research by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research* 


Years 

Amount spent 
or proposed 
to be spent 

1935-36 

4,79,088 

1936-37 

3,88,627 

1937-38 

3,46,820 

1938-39 

3,24,928 

1939-40 

3,56,790 

1940-41 

3,19,304 

1941-42 

3.74,580 

1942-43 

3,57,446 

1943-44 

4,90,090 


Directions in which generally spent 


Production and testing of new varieties of sugar’Cane. 
Devising and testing systems of cultivation and manuring. 
Study and combating of insect and fungus pests 
Research in use of molasses as manure and cattle food. 

Sugar Marketing Survey. 

Utilization of Bagasse for the paper and board industry. 

Etc. Etc. 


♦Figures furnished by Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. (Vide their 
letter No. D.O. No. D.50^|43-D., dated New Delhi, 20th November 1943.) 
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TABLE No. 32 

Estimated Percentage of Gatc-cane to the Total Quantity of Cane (i.e. Gate-cane 
and Rail-borne cane) crushed in Factories in the various Provinces* 


Province 

CO 

4o' 

CD 

1 .. 0 
in 0 - 

CO 

CD 

00 

*? 

0 

* 

cy> 

CO 
1-0 
00 0 

0 

•rj* 

• -vO 

01 O' 

T 

00 ^ 

CQ 

S3 

cil ^ 



22 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 



'D' 


a* 

Oi 

o> 

CD 

o> 

o> 

cr> 

0 

cn 



f-H 



rH 


rH 

f-H 


Bihar 

48 

50 

58 

.53 

53 

53 

65 



United Provinces 

65 

66 

68 

72 ; 

66 

62 

69 

80 

85 '0' 

Bengal 

22 

26 

45 

55 i 

54 

33 

32 

52 0 


Punjab 

... 

51 

61 

69 

57 

47 

55 

KW9 


Bombay 

100 

100 

100 

100 

msm 

99 

mSSM 

100 s 

100 3 

Madras 

... 

35 

67 

71 

72 

75 

67 


65 


* Compiled by the Indiim Snyar Syndicate Ltd. in September 1939. 
t Compiled by us from the relums made by factories in 1939-40, 1940-41, 
1941-42 and 1942-43. 


TABLE No. 33 

Table 33 shows the production, consumption and per capita consumption of 
sugar in the different Provinces and Indian States in 3938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 
(1st November to 31st October). In estimating these figures also, no account has 
been taken of the differences between opening and closing invisible stocks and 
imports and exports by road. But it is believed that initial and closing invisible 
stocks do not differ appreciably and that the volume of inter-provincial trajffic in 
sugar by road is not great. A bettor estimate of consumption will, however, be 
possible if shilistics of markets stocks improve. 

Production, Consumption and Per Capita Consumption of Sugar in the various 
Provinces and States, during die years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 (Nov.-Oct.) 


1938 39 


Name of Province 

§ 

d 


ts 

1 ^ 
W.2 

0'^ 


& 1 

U 

1 

MV ! Tons 

1 

1 

i ons 1 

(m 



1000 ) 

Bengal 


139 

Bombay 

14,900 

244 

Madras 

73,400 

88 

Bihar 

38,700 

50 

United Provinces ... 

166,600 

170 

Punjab 

405,400 

164 

C. P. and Bcrar 

19,800 

37 

Assam 


19 

Sind and British 



Baluchistan 


34 

Orissa 


, 8 

N.-W.F.P. 


13 

Delhi 


16 

Rajputana 


37 

Central India 


24 

Nizam's Territory ... 


19 

Kashmir 


3 

Mysore 


8 

ALL-INDIA 


1,073 



1939-40 

1940-41 

a 6. 

§ 

d 

ft 

a 

0 

d 

^ d 

Per capi 
Consum 
tion 

0 

s 

•§ 

£ 

Consum 

tion 

til 

0 

2 

04 

il 

J*' 

Per capi 
Consum 
tion 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Tons 

(in 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Tons 

in 

Lbs. 



1000 ) 



( 100 ) 


5.8 

45,800 

161 

6.7 

64,600 

178 

6.6 

17.0 

97.200 

219 

15.2 

120,132 

260 

20.8 

3.4 

50,400 

94 

3.6 

67,400 

106 

4.8 

( 0 ) 2,8 

328,800 

57 

(a)3.1 

257,100 

69 

(a)3.9 

7.1 

783,400 

153 

6.3 

708,592 

244 

9.8 

11.8 

32,100 

169 

12.0 

51,023 

231 

15.3 

4.2 

38 

4.3 

47 

6.3 

4,1 


16 

3.5 


20 

4.4 

14.1 


35 

14.3 


44 

19.5 



8 



10 

... 

6.2 


8 

3.8 


18 

13.3 

4411 


20 

44.8 


22 

53.7 

6.7 


38 

6.8 


48 

7.9 

4.6 


25 

4.8 


35 

6.8 

2.7 


20 

2.8 


27 

3.7 

1.7 


2 

1.1 


3 

1.7 

2.6 


11 

3,5 


14 

4.3 

6.6 


1,074 

6.5 


1,376 

SJ5 


(a) Includes Orissa also. 
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TABIJi No. 34 

Tolal Production, Import and Export of Molasses in India* for the last 13 years 



Production of Molasses 

Imports of 

Export of Molasses 


in India m Thousand Tons 

Molasses 

from British India 

Year 





into Ihitish 

(including Palmyra 
and cane jaggery) 
(Tons) 

From 

Cane 

From 

Gur 

Re One- 

From 

Khand- 

Total 1 

India 

(Tons) 

Nov.- Oct. 

Factory 

nes 

sari 1* 


Apr.-Mar. 

Apr. Mar. 

1931-32 

69 

46 

250 

365 

40,191 

740 

1932-33 

130 

56 

275 

461 

31.991 

819 

1933-34 

190 

40 

209 

430 

2.401 

1,201 

1931-35 

234 

22 

150 

406 

415 

1,153 

1935-36 ... 

337 

33 

125 

495 

Nil 

1,026 

1936-37 

1 406 

10 

100 

516 ! 

Nil 

24,195 

1937-38 

319 

8 

125 

482 

5 

79,167 

1938-39 

242 

6 

100 

348 

2,160 

52,676 

1939-40 

485 

7 

125 

627 

2,000 

16,000 

1940-41 

424 

32 

100 

556 

... 

1941-42 

293 

7 

' 100 

400 

• •• 

... 

1942-43 

369 


1 100 

480 


... 

1913-44 

432 

I g 

1 100 

540 




^ After 19.30-37, statistics re£>ardiiii? Burma are excluded 
I OiOficia] cbtimates. 


TABLE No. 35 

Total value of Sugar Machinery imported in British India from 1932^33 to 1939-40* 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 


Source 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 


1 

Rs^ _ 

Rs^_ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ 

Rs. 

U.K. ...’ 

‘ 91,48 

1,95,87 

73,60 

49,70 

68,49 

43,15 

30,16 


Other Countries 

61,63 

1,40,51 

31,84 

16,00 

26,66 

.26,21 

31,20 

... 


1.53.11 

3,36,38 

1.05,45 

65,70 

95,16 

69,37 

61,36 

50,84 


♦Statistics discontinued after 1939-40. 


TABLE No. 36 

Calculated Net Production* of Gur in India for direct consumption^ from 

1937-38 to 1943-43 


Year 

(November-October) 


Calculated net Annual Production of Gur tor 
direct consumption (in Tons) 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


2.241.000 

2.758.000 

3.240.000 

3.486.000 

3.701.000 

4.101.000 

4.268.000 

4.364.000 

2.131.000 

2.441.000 

3.414.000 

2.829.000 

3.567.000 


* The net production of gur is calculated by deduct]^ from the total yield of 

cane expressed in terms of gur, and published in the ** Final General Memorandum 
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l^ABLE No. 37 

Increased Profit £rom Growth of Improved Varieties of Cane* 
Per Canal Bigha (§ acre) 




Desi Cane 

Improved Cane 



Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Cost ol Seed, Cultivation and Manuring 

... 

51 

6 

55 

10 

Irrigation 

... 

7 

4 

7 

4 

Rent 

... 

10 

0 

10 

0 


Total Cost Rs. 

68 

10 

72 

14 

Yield, Maunds 

... 

250 

0 

350 

0 

Value of Gur, 10% Recovery at Rs 3 per maund 

75 

0 

150 

0 


Profit Rs. 

6 

6 

32 

2 


*Vide Report of Sir John Russell, on the work of the Imperial Council, 1937, 

p. 102. 


TAnUi No. ^8 

Cane Factory Production of Sugar in U.P., Bihar and All-India 
(in Tons) from 1931-32 to 1943-44 



(Vich* Indian 

Trade Journal, ( 

r>t/i April, 1944) 


1 

1 

1 

Bihar 

I 

i 

1 

1 

Total quantity of 

Season 

U. P. 1 

i 

All-India ' 

i 

cane crushed all 
factories in tons 

1931-32 

66,312 

75,091 

1,58,581 

17,83,000 

1932-33 

1,40,344 

1,28,610 

2,90,177 

33,50,000 

1933-34 

2,73,774 

1,39,957 

4,53,965 

1 51,57.000 

1934-35 

3,15,600 

1,84,038 

5.78,115 

66,72,000 

1935-36 

.5,30,000 

2,50, 2(K^ 

9,32,100 

98,01,000 

1935-37 

6,08,600 

3,29,300 

11,11,400 

1,10,87,000 

99.16,400 

1937 38 

5,31,3(K) 

2,25,300 

9,30,700 

1938 39 

3.20,300 

61,600 

6,50,800 

70,04,800 

1939-40 

6,59,500 

3,22,100 

12,41,700 

1.31,31,700 

1940-41 

5,13,300 

2,46,100 

10,95,400 

1,12,90,900 

1941 42 

3.82,900 

1,17,300 

7,78,100 

80,26300 

1942-43 

6.12,500 

2,37,400 

10,70,700 

1,(» t.18,500 

1943-44 
(Our estimate) 

6,80,000 

2,50,000 

1 

12,60,000 

1,30,00,000 


on the Production of the Principal Crops in In^a ”, by the Director-General, Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, the gur equivalent of the cane used for purposes 
other than gnr manufacturer Vide letter No. 8002|stat., dated 2nd February 1944, 
from the Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, to the 
Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. and Bihar, Cawnpore, for figures from 194Q-41 
to 1942-43. 
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TABLE No. 39 

Sugar and Sugar Products Contiol Older, 1943 : Fixation o£ Prices of Sugar 

The following Notification * [No. 20-SC (14) /43, dated the 10th 
November 1943] has been issued by the Government of India in the 
Department ol Food : — 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon mo by sub-clause (1) 
of clause 6 of the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, 1943, 
and in supersession of clauses 1, 2 and 3 of the Notification of the 
Department ol Food No. GVIII (l)/42, dated the 1st January 1943, 
and sub-clause (c) of clause 7 of the Notification of the Dopaxlmcnt 
of Commerce, No. P. & SC-225 ^42, dated the 28th November 1942, 
I, N. C. Mehta, Sugar Controller for India, fix the prices of sugars as 
follows with effect from the date of this Notification : — 


1. Price per maund of crystal sugar, for sale ex-factory, accord- 
ing to grade, shall bo as given in Table No. 39 on next page. 

2. Price per maund of crushed sugar, for sale ex-factory, accord- 
ing to grade, shall be as given in the table below : — 


Grade Price per maund 

Rs. A. P. 

13 .. .. .. .. 15 2 0 

12 . . . . . . , . 14 15 0 

11 . . . . . . . . 14 13 0 

10 . . . . • . . . 14 11 0 

9 .• .. .. .. 14 8 0 

8 .. .. .. 14 5 0 

3. Price per maund of refined sugar, for sale ex-factory, accord- 
ing to grade, shall be as given in the table below : — 


Groin size 


27 



28 


Above 

28 

AAA 

16 

6 

0 

16 

8 

0 

16 10 

0 

A A 

16 

4 

0 

16 

6 

0 

16 8 

0 

A 

16 

2 

0 

16 

4 

0 

16 6 

0 

B 

16 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 

16 4 

0 

C 

15 

14 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 2 

0 

D 

15 

12 

0 

15 

14 

0 

16 0 

0 

E 

15 

11 

0 

15 

13 

0 

15 15 

0 

F 

15 

10 

0 

15 

12 

0 

15 14 

0 

G 

. 15 

9 

0 

15 

11 

0 

15 13 

0 

Explatiation. — “ Refined 

sugar 

means 

sugar 

manufactured by re- 


melting ordinary sugar in water, and by suitably treating and filtering 
the solution and recovering sugar therefrom after boiling in vacuum 
pans — ^the resulting sugar having colour not lower than Indian Sugar 
Standard No. 27, and being sufficiently pure to satisfy the following 
test, namely: — 

The specific conductivity determined at 35°C. and multiplied by 
10® of a solution prepared by dissolving 5 grams of the sugar in con- 
ductivity water and making up to 100 c.c. Siould not exceed 15, after 
deducting the value for the specific conductivity, at the same tem- 
perature and multiplied by 10®, of the conductivity water used. 


**Vide the Indian Trade Journal, 18th November 1943. 

♦For the text of the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, 1943, vide 
earlier portion of **The Sugar Industry at a Glance*', 



TABLE NO. 39 

Price per maund of Crystal Sugar, for sale, ex-factory, according to grade 

(Vide para 1, Table 39) 
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TABLE No. 40 

Recovery of Sugar from Cane during 1932-35 to 1943-44 


Recovery of Sugar per cent Cane 


Provinces 

10 

cp 

CO 

a> 

1 

1 1935-36 

1 

i 1936-37 

j 1937-38 

1 

1938-39 

I 

' 1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

U. P. 

8.56 

:9.60 

9.65 

9.18 

9.14 

9.37 

9.87 

9.87 

10.16 

9.88 

Bihar 

8.79 

8.93 

9.20 

9.58 

9.00* 

9.29 

9.86 

10.35 

10.93 

10.36 

“All other 

Provinces” ... 

8.77 

9.00 

9.60 

9.77 

9.91 

9.88 

9.34 

9.22 

9.95 

... 

All-India 

8.66 

9.29 

j 9.50 

9.38 

9.29 * 

9.45 1 

9.70 

9.69 

10.28 

9.92 

approx.* 


♦Vide Trade Journal”, dated 4th March 1943. (First Memorandum on pro- 
duction of cane sugar.) 


TABLE No. 41 


Production of Sugar directly from Cane in Modeili Factories in India^ 1929-30 
to 1942-439 and Recovery Percentage for Java 


Season 


Number of 
Factories 

Cane 

crushed 

Sugar 

produced 

Percentage 

Percentage 


producing 
Sugar direct 

Recovery 
for India 

Recovery 
for Java* 



from cane 








Tons 

Tons 



1929-30 


27 

989,776 

49,768 

9-07 

11.76 

1930-31 


29 

1,317,248 

119,859 

9-00 

10.92 

1931-32 


32 

1,783,499 

158,581 

8-89 

11.56 

1932-33 


57 

3,350,231 

290,177 

8-66 

12.84 

1933-34 


112 

5,157,373 

453,965 

8-80 

12.55 

1934-35 


130 

6,572,000 

578,115 

8-66 

13.23 

1935-36 

•*. 

137 

9,801,748 

932,100 

9-29 

12.77 

1936-37 

•*. 

137 

11,687,200 

1,111,400 

9-50 

11.87 

1937-38 


136 

9,916,400 

930,700 

9*38 

11.77 

1938-39 


139 

7,001,800 

650,800 

9-29 

12.23 

193940 

••• 

145 

13,131,700 

1,241,700 

9-45 


1940-41 


148 

11,290,900 

1,095,400 

970 


1941-42 


150 

8,026,300 

778,100 

9*69 


1942-43 (Our E&t) 


150 

10,418,000 

1,070,700 

10-28 


194344 


150 

13,000,000 

1,260,000 

10*25 

... 


* Vide the Indian Trade Journal, 23rd September 1943. 
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TABLE No. ^2 


Value of imports o£ Sugar,^ Revenue from imports, and Rale of Import Duty 
on Sugar from 1920-21 to I943'’44 




Value of foreign Sugar 

Revenue fnim 


Year 

Aoril-March 

(n e t) iinpor tetl 1 n 
British India in Lakhs 

Import Duty on 
Sugar in Lakhs 

Rate of Import Duty 



of Rupees* 

of Rupees** 


1920-21 


1,850 

185 

10 p.c. ad valorem 

1921-22 


2,750 

412 

15 p.c. ad valorem 

1922-23 


1,549 

487 

25 p.c. ad valorem 

1923-24 


1.515 

486 

>» it 

1924-25 

... 

2,090 

578 

it it 

1925-26 “ 


1,520 

659 

Rs. 4-8-0 per cwt. 

1926-27 


1,534 

741 

it tt 

1927-28 


1,450 

653 

tt tt 

1928-29 


1,586 

782 

it tt 

1929-30 


1,836 

846 

tt tt 

1930-31 


1,047 

1,081 

Rs. 6-0-0 per cwt. 

1931-32 

... 

590 

798 

Rs. 9-1-0 





(Rs. 7-4-0 being protective and 
Re. 1-13-0 being revenue sur- 




685 

charge from 1st April 1932.) 

1932-33 


422 

tt tt 

1933-34 

--T 

270 

472 

*t tt 

1934-35 


210 

381 

Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 




(Rs. 7-12-0 being protective & 
Re. 1-5-0 being equivalent ex- 






cise duty from 1st April 1934.) 

1935-36 

«•« 

190 1 

321 

tt tt 

1936-37 

... 

23 1 

51 

»» tt 

1937-38 

... 

18 

25 

Rs. 94-0 per cwt. 

(Rs. 74-0 being protective and 
Rs. 2-0-0 being equivalent 
excise duty from 28th February 





1937.) 

1938-39 

... 

45 

45 

tt tt 

f939-40 


331 

390 

Rs 8-12-0 per cwt. 

(Rs. 6-12-0 being protective and 
Ks. 2-0*0 being equivalent ex- 
cise duty. (With effect from 







Lst April 1939.) Rs. 9-12-0 
per cwt. 

1940-41 

... 

36 

18 

Rs, 6-12-0 being protective and 
Rs. 3-0-0 being equivalent 





excise duty. (With effect 

1941-42 

.»• 

107 

1-9 

from 1st March 1940.) 

1942-43 



b 

Rs. 11-1-7 1/5 per cwt. with 




effect from 1st April 1942 
(i.e. including 20% surcharge 
on ordinary import duty of 
Rs. 6-12-0) and Rs. 3-0-0 being 



1943-44 

... 

... 

4 1*** 

equivalent excise duty. 


* Annual statement of sea-borne trade (Burma excluded from 1937-^) . 

♦ ‘ This figure appears to bo too large, looking to imports reported to be 
negligible. On an enquiry, however, wo were informed by the Director-General 
of Commercial Inlelligoncc thal it represents duty collected in 1943-44 on sugar 
released from Bond out of stock imported during 1941 and 1942. 




TABLE No. 43 
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TABLE No. 44 

Java Sugar Statistics from 1935-36 to 1940-41*^ 

(In, Long Tons) 


Crop Year 

Initial Stock 

on 1st April 

Production 

Exports 

Local 

Consumption 

Final Stock 

on 31st Mar. 

1935-36 

1,585,397 

505,528 

863,356 

285,013 

942,556 

1936-37 

942,556 

583,029 

975,003 

309,449 

241,133 

1937-38 

241,133 

1,392,151 

1,017,276 

306,522 

309,486 

1938-39 

309,486 

1,376,824 

1,163,809 

315,922 

206,579 

1939-40 

206,579 

1,550,462 

1,214,125 

304,740 

238,176 

1940-41 

238,176 

1,579,697 

837,342 

1 

351,828 

628,703 

1941-42 

(No reliable 

Reports availa 

ble since occup 

ation of Java by 

Japanese) 


'*'V«ae ’’Lambom Weekly Report, issue of Juno 24th, 1941. 

TABLE No. 45 

An interesting Table regarding Per Capita Consumption of Gur and Sugar in 
ceivtain Rural and Urban Areas’^ in pre-war period 


Name of Province 

Gur 

Sugar 


Urban areas 

(lb.) 

Total for the 
Province 
(lb.) 

Urban areas 

(lb.) 

Total for the 
Province 
(lb.) 

United Provinces ... 

13-2 (1) 

53 ‘9 

58‘1 (2) 

8'3 

Punjab 

18-0 (3) 

23 '3 

50-4 (4) 

12’8 

Bengal 

15'4 (5) 

22'8 

85‘5 (5) 

6'3 

Madras 

8'9 (6) 1 

12‘1 

5r2 (6) 

4‘4 

Bombay 

12‘4 (7) 

14'4 

81 '4 (7) 

16'3 

Sind 

6’0 (8) 

7'2 

82-1 (8) 

17 '8 


(1) 23 markets, (2) 29 markets, (3) 6 markets, (4) Delhi, (5) Calcutta, (6) 
Madras, (7) Bombay, (8) Karachi. 

* Report on the Marketing of Sugar published by Central Agricultural Market- 
ing Department (Government of India), 1943, p. 130, 
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TABLE No. 46 

Statement showing Sugar Production and Quotas allotted for Civilian Consumption 
for the Quota Year 1942-43 * 






1 

Total quota 



Pioduction 

Quota from 

allotted for 

c* 

Areas 


during 

1942-43 

Local 

U. P. & 

civilian con- 
sumption for 




Production 

Bihar 

1942-43 


— • 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

United Provinces 

... 

6,34.325 

1,37,000 

• • • 

1.37,000 

Bihar 


2,37,671 

46,500 

... 

46,500 

Bombay 


96,358 

73,700 

1,14,800 

1,88,500 

Madras 


50,938 

50,938 

38,712 

89,650 

Punjab 


10,831 

10,831 

1,30,169 

1,41,000 

Bengal 


16,537 

16.537 

1,15,463 

1,32,000 

N.-W. F. P. 


3,167 

3,167 

12,333 

15,500 

Orissa 


2,092 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Sind 


2,008 

2,000 

26,500 

28,500 

Assam 


• •• 

• •• 

12,000 

12,000 

Baluchistan 



• •• 

3,800 

3,800 

C. P. and Berar 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

30,000 

30,000 

Delhi 

• • • 

• • « 

• •• 

16,000 

16,000 

Hyderabad 

• • • 

12,300 

12,300 

2,700 

15,000 

Jammu and Kashmir 

• « « 

... 

5,000 

5,000 

C. L States 

V • • 

7,176 

7,176 

13,624 

20,800 

Rajputana 

• • • 

1,450 

1,450 

26,650 

28,100 

Total 

• « • 

10,74,853 

3,63,599 

5,52,751 

9,16,350 


* Supplied by the Sugar Controller for India on 9lh December, 1943. 


Note. — ^Where States are not shown separately their quotas are included in the 
British Indian Provinces adjoining them. 

According to the Sugar Controller of India, Annual quotas for the Provinces 
and Indian States are fixed by him on the basis of consumption averages during 
the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. The sugar allowed for civilian consumption in 
1942-43 may perhaps be 25 per cent less than the consumption rcquireinonls of 
the country which have appreciably increased as compared with the average of 
the pre-war years. The population in many towns and cities has increased even 
as compared with 1941 census figuies. There has been a large influx of rofugeoKS 
in the co\m^. The Allied forces stationed in the country have also inci*cascd. 
Again, conditions now are more prosperous than before and this has naturally 
result^ in a change in the social habits of the people leading to a higher demand 
for luxury foodstuffs. (Vide communication dated 26th Aprfl 1944, No. ISC (4)44- 
1-3298, from the Dy. Sugar Controller for India, Simla.) 


GANDHI & CO., (Publishers), 
Jan Mansion, 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay, 31st May, 1944. 


M. P. GANDHI, 
Editor. 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) ACT, 1939* 
(Present Duties to continue till 31st March 1946) 
ACT NO. XX of 1939 


An Act to provide for the continuance for a further period of the 
protection conferred on the sugar industry in British India. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the continuance for a further 
period of the protection conferred on the sugar industry in British 
India, and to extend tlie date before which the Central 
XIII of 1932 Government is required under Section 3 of the Sugar 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, to lay before the Indian Legislature 
the proposals referred to in the said Section ; 


It is hereby enacted as follows : — 


Short Title 


1. This Act may be called the Sugar Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1939. 


Amendment of 
Sec.3of ActXIII 
of 19321 


2. In Section 3 of the Sugar Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act, 1932, for the figure “1939” the figure 
“ 1941 ” shall be substituted. 


' Received assent of the Governor-Geneial on March 31, 1941. 

For the Sugar Industiy (Protection) Act, 1932, and the Sugar Industry Protec- 
tion (Temporary Extension) Act, 1938, see 1939 Sugar Industry Annual, pages 1 to 4. 

t As amended, Section 3 of Act XIII, 1932, viz. the Sugar Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932, will read as under ; — 

3. The Govemor-General-in-Council shall cause to be^made by suA persons 
as he may appoint in this behalf, an inquiry to ascertain if the protection of the 
sugar industry during the period from tlie 31st day of March 1941 to the 31st day 
of March 1946, should bo continued to the extent conferred by this Act, or to a 
greater or lessor extent, and shall, not later than 31st day of March 1941 lay his 
proposals in this behalf before the Indian Legislature. 
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Amendment of First 3. In It^m No. 17 of the First Schedule to the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934 : 

(a) In the fourth column, for the words and figures “ plus Rs. 7-4-0 

per cwt.” the words and figures “ plus Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt.” 
shall be substituted ; 

(b) in the last column, for the figure ** 1939 ” the figure 1941 ” 

shall be substituted. 

It is hereby declared that it is expedient in the public interest 
that Clause 3 of this Bill shall have immediate effect 
XVI of 1931 under the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931. 


♦♦As amended, Item No. 17 of the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1934, will read as follows : — 


17. Sugar, excluding 
confectionery 


Protective 


The rate at which excise duty is 
for the time being leviable on sugar, 
other than khandsari or palmyra 
sugar, produced in British India 
plus Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt. 


Upto 

31st March 
1941 


By the Protective Duties Continuation Act 1942, the import duty 
on sugar was continued on the same level up to 31st March, 1944. 

By the Protective Duties Continuation Act 1944 the existing pro- 
tective duties on sugar [as also wood pulp, paper, silk manufactures, 
gold and silver thread and wire, (including the so-called gold thread and 
wire mainly made of silver), and iron and steel manufactures’] were 
continued for a further period of two years, that is, up to 31st March, 
1946. 

It was observed in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that 
“in the present unsettled conditions no suitable data on the basis of 
which enquiries by a Tariff Board can be instituted is available. In (he 
absence of such enquiries it is not possible to ascertain the quantum 
of production required during normal years and the object of this Bill 
is to maintain the status quo for a further period of two years, that is, 
up to 31st March 1946.” 

Note.— The total import duty on sugar (including the equivalent 
excise duty of Rs. 3 per cwt. and the surcharge of 20 per cent impo.sed 
with effect from the 1st April 1942) amounts to Rs. 11-1-7115 per cwt. 
with effect from 1st April 1944. It will be continued upto 31st March, 
1946. 
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SUGAR EXCISE DUTY ACT, 1934 

(Incorporating amendments made up to March 1940) 

An Act to provide for the imposition and collection of 
an Excise Duty on Sugar 

(For Text o£ the Act, refer to earlier issues of the Annual.) 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 
India does not join after September 1942. 

Extract of important Ardcles from the Text of the International 

Sugar Agreement to which India was a signatory and by which 

she was prohibited from exporting sngm^ by sea elsewhere than 

to Burma (for a period of five years) tip to 31st August if>42. 

(Full Text of the Agreement in 1937 Annual) ^ 

ARTICLE 16 

(a) The Government of India undertakes to prohibit exports of 
sugar by sea elsewhere than to Burma during the period of the present 
Agreement. 

(b) In the event of re-export of Indian sugar hy sea from Burma 
rendering the Government of India’s contribution to the present Agree- 
ment ineffective, the Government of India will take up the matter 
with the Government of Burma with a view to reaching agreements 
which will render the Government of India's contribution effective. 

ARTICLE 50 

(a) Svhjcci lo the provisions of Article 51, the present Agreement 
shall remain in force for a period of five years from the date of its 
entry into force and shall not be subject to denunciation. 

India was released from this obligation not to export sugar 
by sea, with effect from Ist September 1942 

Government's Press Communique — India free to export sugar. 

We give below a Press Note which was issued by the Government 
of India in this connection, in September 1942 : 

“ After consulting the Sugar Industry, the Provincial Governments 
and other interests concerned and the Central Sugar Advisory Board, 
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a body composed entirely of representatives of Central, Provincial and 
State Governments, the Government of India have decided not to join 
in the proposed extension of the International Sugar Agreement. India’s 
obligations under the Agreement will thus terminate from September 
1, 1942. 

“India was a party to the International Sugar Agreement which 
was concluded in 1937 with a view to establishing and maintaining 
an orderly relationship between supply and demand of sugar and to 
regulate the world prices of sugar. Under this agreement India under- 
took to prohibit exports of Indian sugar by sea elsewhere than to 
Burma. 

“The present term of the Agreement expires on August 31, 1942, 
and the International Sugar Council recommended to the contracting 
Government a continuance of the Agreement either for the duration 
of the war and for one quota year after the dale of termination of 
hostilities or for a period of two years from August 31, 1942, whichever 
be less.” 

A subsequent notification issued by the Finance Department cancels 
the Government Notification of January 1, 1938, which prohibited the 
taking of sugar by sea out of British India. 


Export Trade Control (of StLgar and Molasses) in 1943 

The Government of India, Commerce Department, issued a Noti- 
fication No. 91-C.W. (1) 43, dated the 6th March 1943 whereby in exer- 
cise of the powers under Rule 84 of the Defence of India Rules, they 
were pleased to prohibit the export to any place outside India of .several 
goods listed in the Schedule, unless covered by an Export Licence 
issued by the Export Trade Controller. 

This list includes “ sugar including molasses 

Prohibition of issue of Sugar out of a Factory on the Budget Day 
Copy of Instruction dated 14th February 1938 

A notification was issued by the Government of India, Finance 
Department, on 28th December 1940, whereby “no sugar shall bo 
issued out of a factory or used within a factory in the manufactiu-e 
of any commodity other than sugar, after 5 p.m. on the day appointed 
for the presentation of the annual or supplementary budget of the 
Central Government to the Chambers of the Indian Legislature ”, 
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U. P. GOVERNMENT AND BIHAR GOVERNMENT 
Sugar Control Board (1943-44) 

The following persons have been nominated members of the re- 
constituted Sugar Control Board of U. P. and Bihar by a notification 
dated 10th August, 1943 : — 

The Adviser to His Excellency the Governor, United Provinces, 
Revenue ; The Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, Deve- 
lopment ; Mr. Jamuna Karjee, Bihar ; Chaudhury Kalika Prasad 

Roy, Dumraon (Bihar) ; Lala Har Sahai Gupta, Shanker Agricultural 
Farm, Bilari (Moradabad) ; Mr. Altai Husain, Agricultural Farm, 
Basuli, P.O. Siswabazar (Gorakhpur) ; Thakur Malkhan Singh, Cane 
Development Union Ltd., Deoband (Sahranpur) ; Mr. N. A. Shervani, 
Neoli Sugar Factory, Neoli (Etah) ; Mr. D. P. Klhaitan, 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta ; Mr. D. R. Narang, m.b.e., Basti Sugar Mills 
Co., Ltd., Basti ; Mr. C. O’Malley, Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Cawn- 
pore ; Mr. Gurusharan Lai, Gaya Sugar Mills Ltd., Guraru (Bihar) ; 
Mr. Satyapal Varma, Cavnipore Sugar Merchants’ Association, Cawn- 
pore ; The Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Development Depart- 
ment and Employment Department ; The Secretary to the Government 
of United Provinces in the Agriculture Department. 

U. P. AND BIHAR SUGAR COMMISSION 

In August 1940, the U. P. and Bihar Governments set up a “ Sugar 
Commission, which would be the final authority, subject to Government 
control, on all matters connected witli the production and sale of sugar, 
as well as other matters regarding cane prices, etc.” 

The Chairman of the Commission is Mr. J. E. Pedley, C.I.E., m.c., 
I.C.S., and the Cane Commissionex’s of U. P. and Bihar are ex-officio 
members of the Commission. They are ex-officio members of the Board 
of Directors of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The ofiSce of the Sugar 
Commission is located at Cawnpore. 

The Chairman of the Commission was also appointed Provincial 
Sugar Controller for U. P. in 1942. 
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iV^.— To remain in force until the close of 1946-47 season. 
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THE UNITED PROVINCES SUGAR FACTORIES CONTROL 

ACT, 1938* 

(Act No. I oj 1938) 

(As amended by the U. P. Sugar Factories Control Amendment Act), 
1939,** November 1940 and January 1941,*** and 
December 1943^ 

AND 

THE BIHAR SUGAR FACTORIES CONTROL ACT, 1937 1 
(Bihar Act VII of 1937) 

(As amended by the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act), November 1940 

and January 1941 *** 

Ametvdments to the U. P. and, Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act 

in 1942 and 1943 

During 1942 the Bihar and U.P. Governments proposed an amend- 
ment to the Control Acts with a view to maintain the continuity of 
work and to continue the operation of the Acts till the end of the 
crushing season of 1946-47. A copy of the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons appended to the U.P. Sugar Factories Control (Amendment) 
Bill, 1943, is given elsewhere in the body of the Annual. (For the 
text of the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act and Rules 
thereunder, see previous issues of this Annual.) 

In order to save paper, the clauses of the amended Act are not 
reproduced below but the Statement of Objects and Reasons to the 
UP. Bill will be found in the body of the Annual. Such a statement in 
respect of Bihar Bill was given in 1942 Annual on page vi. These are 
comprehensive and it will point out the directions in which the Acts 
have been amended. 

By these amendments, the life of the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Control 
Acts have been extended till the end of the crushing season 1946-47. 

Received assent of the Governor of U. P. on 10th February 1938. 

** Received assent of the Governor of U. P. on 29tii June 1939, 

*** Received assent of the Governor in November 1940, and Janxiary 1941. 

Received assent of the Governor in December 1943 
t Received assent of the Governor of Bihar on 22nd December 1937. 
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SUGAR CONTROL ORDER, 194:2 * 

We give below a copy of the Press Note issued by the Government 
of India on 13th April 1942, containing the announcement regarding 
the assumption of control of sugar prices by the Government of India. 

Announcement Re : Central Government's Control on Sugar Prices 
Press Note issued on IZth April 1942 

The Government of India have for some time been considering 
the question of introducing price control in respect of sugar, in view 
of the recent steep rise in prices and, after discussion at the recent 
Price Control Conference, have decided to take immediate action in 
this respect, says a Press Note. 

A Sugar Controller for India has been appointed (Mr. N. C. 
Mehta, I.C.S.). Powers are conferred on him to fix ex-factory prices, 
which for equal qualities will be the same throughout India, to register 
dealers and to conti’ol the distribution of sugar from specific factories 
to specific markets in view of the need for securing the utmost 
economy of transport. 

The price fixed for sugar of quality C28 (Marhowrah) is Rs. 11-12 
per maund ex-factory : attached to the order fixing this price is a 
schedule of differences in grade prices which shows the proper price 
for sales ex-factory of other kinds of sugar. This rate allows for the 
payment of seven annas per maund for sugarcane by the factories in 
the U.P. and Bihar, and in cases where cane has been supplied at 
cheaper rates in those provinces will enable the factories to pay an 
adequate deferred bonus to cultivators. 

The scheme applies to all sugar made in factories in India by the 
vacuum pan process. Existing contracts of sale entered into by 
factories will not be capable of fulfilment to the extent that they provide 
for delivery at excessive prices or to persons other than approved 
purchasers. The object of this last restriction is to eliminate specu- 
lative purchases by those who are not really connected with the trade. 

One result of the fixation of prices on an ex-factory basis is that, 
although the Controller has power to regulate distribution, he will not 
be able to prevent dolive>'y prices at consuming markets varying slightly 
according to varying freight rates : the order will be amplified as soon 
as possible in order to secure an adjustment of this difficulty and when 
that has been done, it will be possible for price control authorities 
to determine accurately the proper control rate to apply to transactions 

• Superseded in July, 1943. Vide pp. xlviii and xlvix. 
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of local dealers. In the meantime, the existence of these slight varia- 
tions will not deprive the consumer of more than a fraction of the 
relief which this measure of control will bring him. 

The whole subject will be reviewed before the beginning of the 
next crushing season. 


Text of the Sugar Control Order, 1942 
First issued on 14th April 1942 

[Text incorporating all amendments made up to the 10th of 
February 1943.] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Notification 


Sugar Control Order — as amended hy the Food Department Notificaiion 
No. 1-jSC(6) 1 42, dated the 21st December 1942, published in the 
Gazette of India", dated the 2nd January 1943. 


In exercise of the powers conferred by Sub-Rule (2) of Rule 81 
of the Defence of India Rules and in supersession of 
No. l-SC{6)/42. Sugar Control Order, 1942, published with the 

Notification of the Government of India in the Department of Com- 
merce No. Econ.Ad.(P.C.)-225|42-(l), dated the 14th April 1942, the 
Central Government is pleased to make the following Order, namely : — 

1. (1) This Order may be called the Sugar Control Order, 1942. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 


2. In this Order, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, 

(o) “Controller” means the person appointed as the Sugar Con- 
troller for India by the Central Government, and includes any person 
auliiorised by the said Controller to exercise aU or any of the powers 
of the Controller imder this order. 

(b) “dealer” means a person dealing in the purchase, sale or 
distribution of sugar. 

(c) “ ex-factory price ” means the price of sugar inclusive of excise 
duty packed in accordance with the usual market practice, and loaded 
at the buyer’s option, on buyer’s cart or lorries, or into railway wagons 
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at the railway station or siding generally used by the producer, and 
all incidental charges, including those for siding and forwarding, being 
on account of the ex-factory seller. 

(d) “ producer ” means a person carrying on the business of manu- 
facturing sugar with the aid of power and using vacuum pans or 
evaporators ; 

(e) ** recognised dealer ” means a dealer who has been recognised 
by the Controller for the purposes of this Order. 

(/) “Sugar” means any form of sugar containing more lhan 90 
per cent of sucrose. 

3. No producer shall, after such date as the Controller may notify 
in this behalf, dispose of, or agree to dispose of, or, in pursuance of 
any agreement entered into on or before such date make delivery of, 
any sugar, except 

(i) io or through a recognised dealer, or 

(ii) to a person specially authorised by the Controller to acquire 
sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial Govern- 
ment or of an Indian State. 

4. If the Controller has reason to believe that the production 
of special types of sugar is likely adversely to affect the production of 
adequate quantities of ordinary sugar he may, by general or special 
order, prohibit, or limit to such quantities as may be specified in the 
order, the manufacture by any producer or by producers generally 
of such typos or grades of sugar or sugar products as the order may 
specify, and no producer to whom .such order applies shall manufacture 
any sugar or .sugar products in contravention thereof. 

5. Every dealer shall comply with .such directions recarding the 
sales, .stocks or distribution of sugar as may be given to him by the 
Controller. 

6. (1) The Controller may, from time to time, fix the prices at 
which any sugar may be sold. 

(2) Where such prices have been fixed — 

(a) the price at which any sugar may be sold for delivery other- 
wise than ex-faclory shall bo the price fixed under sub-clause (1) for 
sale ex-factory plus such charges in respect of transport to or in specified 
areas and other incidental charges as are approved by the Controller ; 

(b) no person shall sell or purchase or agree to sell or purchase 
any sugar at a price different from that fixed under the provisions 
of this clause ; 
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(c) no sugar shall be delivered or accepted in pursuance of an 
agreement entered into before such fixing of prices which provides 
for the pasnnent of a price different from that fixed under the provisions 
of this clause unless the agreement is by consent of parties so revised 
as to substitute for the price originally agreed the prices so fixed. 

7. (1) The Controller may, from time to time — 

(1) allot quotas for the requirements of any specified province 
or other area, or of any specified market, and 

(ii) issue directions to any producer to supply sugar to such 
areas or markets or such persons or organisations, in such quantities, 
or such types or grades, at such times and in such manner as may 
be specified by the Controller. 

(2) Every producer shall, notwithstanding any existing agreement 
with any other person, give priority to, and comply with, any dii'ections 
issued to him under sub-clause (1). 

8. (1) No sugar in consignments of more than one bag shall, after 
such date as the Controller may notify in this behaH, be offered for 
transport by rail by a consignor or accepted by a Railway for transport 
except under a permit issued by the Controller in such form and 
subject to such conditions and in respect of such areas as he may 
from time to time prescribe : 

Provided that this clause shall not apply to the transport by rail 
of sugar (a) by a bona fide traveller as part of his personal luggage, or 
(b) irnder and in accordance with Military Credit Notes, or (c) under 
and in accordance with a permit issued by a Provincial authority before 
the date of this notification. 

(2) A permit issued in (pursuance of sub-clauso ^1) shall bo 
returned by the consignor to the Controller on completion of despatch, 
or on expiry of the period of its validity, whichtwer is earlier, with 
the particulars of actual despatches in the prescribed form. 

(3) For the purposes of this clause “sugar” means sugar manu- 
factured by any process, including sugar made in vacuum pan factories 
from cane or gur or palmyrah jaggery, as well as khandsari sugar, 
sugar candy (misri) and bura but excluding powdered jaggery. 

9. The Controller may, by notification in the official Gazette, make 
rules for carrying into effect the purposes and objects of this Order. 

10. Notwithstanding the supersession of the Sugar Control Order, 
1942, published with the Notification of the Government of India in 
the Department of Commerce, No. EconAd.(P.C.)-225l42-(l), dated 
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the 14th April 1942, all notifications, orders and directions issued 
thereunder shall, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Order, 
be deemed to have been made hereunder. 

Important provisions of Sugar Control are given below : 

Under Notification No. 35-SC (1)142, dated 6th July 1942, it was 
intimated that the Sugar Controller for India hereby notifies that 
no sugar in consignments oj more than one hag shall, on or after the 
1st August 1942, be offered jor transport by rail by a consignor or 
accepted by a Railway for transport from any Railway station within 
the United Provinces or the Province of Bihar to any place outside these 
Provinces, except under a permit issued by Authorities mentioned 
therein. 

In a later Notification No. 35-S.C.(l) 142, dated 12th September 
1942, the Sugar Controller for India intimated that no sugar in con- 
signments of more than one bag shall, with effect from the date of the 
Notification, be offered for transport by rail by a consignor or accepted 
by a Railway for transport from any Railway station in a Province 
specified in the first column of the Schedule to the Notification to a 
Railway station outside the area specified in the corresponding entry 
in the second column of the Schedule* except under a permit issued 
by the Sugar Controller for India or any other person authorised by him 
in this behalf. 

Frequent changes in Sugar Prices in 1942*43 

Immediately after the Sugar Control Order was announced the 
sugar mills represented that it was unfair to fix the price of sugar at 
Rs. 11-12-0 per inaund for C28 Marhowrah sugar. The price was 
revised to Rs. 12-3-6 immediately thereafter by the Government of 
India. According to the industry, however, even this price based on 
the cane price of 7 annas was not fair as it did not take into consideration 
the increased cost and the high prices of stores, chemicals, war risk 
insurance, dearness allowances, increased wages, etc. The industry 
reprosontod in December 1942 to the Government of India that the 
prices of sugar fixed by them under the Sugar Control Order, dated 
the 28th November 1942, were utterly inadequate A deputation of 
the industry waited on the Commerce Member of the Government of 
India at New Delhi on 17th December 1942, in connection with the 
revision of the sugar prices and better distribution of sugar. As a 
result thereof the Government of India decided to increase the price 

* Schedule not given. Generally the movement was restricted to the s^e 
province. For instance, Bombay sugar could not move beyond Bombay, and Bihar 
sugar beyond Bihar. 
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of sugar ex-factory by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund with effect from 1st January 
1943. The communique is reproduced below. 

The prices fixed for various grades of sugar as on 1st February 1943 
are given along with the text of the Sugar Control Order in the 
previous pages. 

It will be of interest to note that the prices fixed under the Sugar 
Control Order do not apply to sugar of the name and specifications 
given below."' 

SiLgar prices increased by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund from 1st January 1943 

We give below copy of Press Communique regarding the increase 
in the prices of sugar: — 

“NEW DELHI, December 31. — ^It 'has been represented to the 
Government of India, says a communique, that the prices for sugar 
prescribed in a Notification dated November 28, 1942, are inadequate 
in view ol the rise in the cost of cane and the increase in working 
expenses due to the general rise in prices and the necessity for war 
risk insurance. 

The Government of India have examined these representations 
and are satisfied that the situation justifies an increase of the prices 
fixed last year for the various grades of sugar. They have, therefore, 
decided that in order to enable the factories to pay a price sufficiently 
high to secure the requisite supplies of cane and to meet the higher 
costs of manufacture, the sugar prices announced in the Notification 
referred to above shall be enhanced with effect from January 1, 1943, 
by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund thus raising the ex-factory price for standard 
D24 sugar to Rs. 14 per maund.” 

N.B . — ^With effect from the same date the minimum cane price in 
the U.P. and Bihar was increased from 0-8-0 per maund to 0-10-0 per 
maund. 

Amendment to Sugar Control Order — Sugar and Sugar Products 
Control Order — ^1943 

A few months after the institution of the control over sugar in 
April 1942, it was noticed that substantial quantities of sugar were 
being diverted to the manufacture of ‘peppermints’ and confeclionerj’^ 
which commanded a ready sale at very high prices in some of the 
coimtries in the neighbourhood where the prices of sugar were exorbi- 


* Demerara crystal sugar, cube sugar, cone sugar, cofiee crystals and icing sugar. 
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tant and where such articles were reported to be used as substitute for 
ordinary sugar. In addition to large-scale evasion of the restrictions in 
respect of inter-provincial transport of sugar imposed by the Sugar 
Controller, it was noticed that sugar in the form of ‘ peppermint ’ 
‘ Ola ladoo ’ and other amorphous forms was exported from India to 
neighbouring foreign countries where the sweetening stufiE was sold 
at fancy prices. Owing to the large-scale diversion of ordinary sugar 
to the manufacture of sugar products, it was found necessary to amplify 
the Sugar Control Order in order to bring all sugar and sugar products 
under control, and to give powers to the Controller to regulate the 
prices and movements of sugar as well as sugar products. Accordingly, 
the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order (which supersedes the 
Sugar Control Order 1942), was enacted in July, 1943, whereby the 
Sugar Controller for India is empowered to control the production, 
distribution and prices of sugar products as well. 

Text of the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order of July 1943, 
as amended up to the 4th April 1944, is given below : — 

DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 

Government op India 

SUGAR AND SUGAR PRODUCTS CONTROL ORDER, 1943 

New Delhi, the 1st July 1943, as amended upto 4ih April 1944, 
by Notification No. 1-SC (l)/44 dated 4ih April 1944 

No. 1-SC (l)/43, — In exercise of the powers conferred by the Sub- 
Rule (2) of Rule 81 of the Defence of India Rules and in supersession 
of the Sugar Control Order, 1942, published with the Notification of 
the Govermnent of India in the Department of Commerce, No. 
l-SC(6)/42, dated the 29th June 1942, and modified by subsequent 
notifications, the Central Government is pleased to make the following 
Order, namely: — 

1. (1) This order may be called the Sugar and Sugar Products 
Control Order, 1943- 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Order unless, there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, 

(a) “ Controller ” means the person appointed as the Sugar Con- 
troller for India by the Central Government, and includes any person 
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authorised by the Controller to exercise aU or any of the powers of the 
Controller under this Order; 

(b) “ dealer ” means a person carrying on business in the purchase, 
sale or distribution ol sugar or sugar products ; 

(c) “ ear-factory price ” means the price of sugar inclusive of excise 
duty packed in accordance with the usual market practice, and loaded 
at the buyer’s option, on buyer’s carts, lorries or other means of trans- 
port, or into railway wagons at the railway station or siding generally 
used by the producer, and all incidental charges including those for 
loading and forwarding, being on account of the ex-factory seller ; 

(d) “ producer ” means a person carrying on the business of manu- 
factiuring sugar or sugar products or both with the aid of electrical 
energy or any other form of energy which is mechanically transmitted, 
and is not generated by human or animal agency ; 

(c) “ recognised dealer ” means a dealer who has been recognised 
as such by the Controller for the purposes of this Order ; 

(f) “ sugar ” means (i) any form of sugar containing more than 90 
per cent of sucrose ; (ii) any sugar of crystalline structiure. 

(g) “sugar product’’ means any article manufactured from, and 
containing, sugar not less than 25 per cent of its weight. 

3. No producer shall, after such date as the Controller may notify 
in this behalf, dispose of, or agree to dispose of, or, in pursuance of 
any agreement entered into on or before such date make delivery of, 
any sugar, except — 

(1) to or through a recognised dealer, or 

(ii) to a person specially authorised in this behalf by the Con- 
tioUer to acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of 
a Provincial Government or of an Indian State. 

4. (1) If the Controller has reason to believe that the production 
of special tj^pes of sugar or sugar products is likely to affect adversely 
the production of adequate quantities of ordinary sugar, he may, by 
general or special order, prohibit, or limit to such quantities as may 
be specified in the order, the manufacture by any producer or by 
producers generally of such types or grades of sugar or sugar products 
as the order may specify, and no producer to whom such order applies 
shall manufacture any sugar or sugar products in contravention thereof. 

(2) For the purposes of sub-clause (1), “producer” includes a 
person carrying on the business of manufacturing any form of sugar 
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containing more than 90 per cent sucrose including Khandsari sugar, 
Desi sugar and Bura. 

5. Every producer and dealer shall comply with such directions 
regarding the sales, stocks or distribution of sugar or sugar products 
as may from time to time be given to him by the Controller. 

6. (1) The Controller may, from time to time, fix the price at 
which any sugar or sugar product may be sold or delivered. 

(2) Where the price has been so fixed — 

(a) the price at which such sugar or sugar product may be sold 
for delivery otherwise than cx-factory shall be the price fixed under 
sub-clause (1) for sale c.x-factory p'his such charges in respect of 
transport to or in specified areas and other incidental charges as are 
approved by the Controller ; 

(b) no person shall sell or purchase or agree to sell or purchase 
such sugar or sugar product at a price different from that fixed under 
the provisions of sub-clause (1) ; 

(c) no such sugar or sugar product shall be delivered or accepted 
in pursuance of an agreement entered into before such fixing of prices 
which provides for the payment of a price different from that fixed 
under the provision of sub-clause (1) unless the agreement is by con- 
sent of parties so revised as to substitute for the price originally agreed 
the price so fixed. 

7. (1) The Controller may, from time to time — 

(i) allot quotas of sugar or sugar products or of both for the 
requirements of any specified province, or area, or market, 

(ii) issue directions to any producer or dealer to supply sugar or 
sugar products to such provinces, areas or markets or such persons 
or organisations, in such quantities, of such types or grades, at such 
times, at such prices and in such manner as may be specified by the 
Controller, and 

(iii) require any producer or dealer to keep in reserve stocks of 
sugar or sugar products in such quantities and of such types and grades 
as he may direct from time to time. 

Provided that where price of any sugar or sugar product has been 
fixed in accordance with sub-clause (1) of clause 6 the Controller shall 
in respect of such sugar or sugar product specify the price under para, 
(ii) of this sub-clause accordingly. 
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(2) Every producer shall, notwithstanding any existing agreement 
with any other person, give priority to, and comply with, any directions 
issued to him under sub-clause (1). 

8. (1) No sugar shall, after such date as the Controller may 
notify in this behalf, bo offered for transport by railway or in any manner 
whatsoever by land or water by a consignor or accepted by a railway 
servant or by any person whatsoever for transport except under a 
permit issued by the Controller in such form and subject to such condi- 
tions and in respect of such areas as he may from time to time 
prescribe : 

Provided that this clause shall not apply to the transport by railway 
or in any manner whatsoever by land or water of sugar (a) not exceed- 
ing twenty seers, by a bona fide traveller as part of his personal luggage, 
or (b) under and in accordance with Military Credit Notes, or (c) 
under and in accordance with a permit issued by a Provincial authority 
before the date of this notification. 

(2) A permit issued in pursuance of sub-clause (1) shall be returned 
by the consignor to the Controller on completion of despatch, or on 
expiry of the period of its validity, whichever is earlier, with the par- 
ticulars of actual despatches in the prescribed form. 

(3) For the purposes of this clause ‘‘ sugar ” means sugar manufac- 
tured by any process, including sugar made in vacuum pan factories 
from cane or gur or palmyra jaggery, as well as khandsar’ sugar, sugar 
candy (misri) and bura, 

9. The Controller may, by notification in the official Gazeiie, 
make rules for carrying into effect the purposes and objects of this Order. 

10. Notwithstanding the supersession of the Sugar Control Order, 
1942, all notifications, rules, orders, authorizations, quotas, requirements, 
and directions issued thereunder shall, so far as they are not inconsistent 
with this Order, be deemed to have been made hereunder, and they shall 
continue in force until rescinded or modified hereunder. 

E. WOOD, Secy. 

Text of the Gur Control Order of 24th July 1943, as amended 
up to 16th March 1944, is also given below ; — 
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DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 

Government of India 
Gxtr Control Order 

New Delhi, the 24th July 1943> as amended upto 16ih March 1944, 
by Notification No. ll-SC(6)/44, dated 16th March 1944. 

No. ll-SC(G)/43-L — ^In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
rule (2) of Rule 81 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Govern- 
ment is pleased to make the following Order : — 

1. (1) This Order may be called the Gur Control Order, 1943. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this order, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, 

(a) ‘‘ Controller ” means the person appointed as Gur Controller 
for India by the Central Government, and includes any person author- 
ised by the said Controller to exercise all or any of the powers of tho 
Controller under this Order ; 

(b) “ dealer ” means a person dealing in the purchase, sale, or 
distribution of Gur ; 

(c) “ producer ” means a person carrying on the business of produ- 
cing Gur ; 

(d) “ Gur ” means articles commonly known as Gur, Gul, jaggery, 
palmyra jaggery, shakkar and rab, and includes raw sugar as also 
uncrystallised su<^ar in any other form comprising of original and con- 
vertible molasses and other impurities, inherent or foreign, prepared by 
boiling cane or palmyra juice ; 

(e) “Sugar” means any form of sugar containing more than 90 
per cent of Sucrose. 

3. The Controller may, from time to time, fix by notification in the 
official Gazette for any specified area the maximum prices at which 
Gur may be sold or delivered, and different rates of prices may be 
so fixed by him for different areas or different types or grades of Gur. 

4. Every producer and dealer shall comply with such directions 
regarding the production, sales, delivery, stocks, distribution or prices 
of Gur as may from time to time be given by the Controller. 
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5. If in the opinion of the Controller the unregulated production 
of Gur in any area is likely to affect adversely the production of sugar in 
quantity which in his opinion is required for the needs of the com- 
munity, he may, by order published in the official Gazette, provide for 
all or any of the following matters : — 

(а) prohibit or restrict the export of sugarcane to any place out- 
side that area ; 

(б) direct that cane-growers in that area shall deliver sugarcane 
to a specified sugar factory or factories in accordance with such con- 
ditions in regard to quantity, price, and time of delivery as may be 
specified by the Controller ; 

(c) prohibit, or restrict to such quantities or qualities or both as 
may be specified by the Order, the manufacture of Gur by all or any 
class of producers in the said area. 

6. (1) The Controller may, from time to time — 

(1) allot quotas of Gur for the requirements of any specified pro- 
vince or area, or of any specified market, and 

(ii) issue directions to any producer or dealer to supply Gur to such 
areas or markets or such persons or organisations, in such quantities, 
of such tjqpes, or grades, at such times, at such prices and in such manner 
as may be specified by the Controller. 

(2) Every producer or dealer shall, notwithstanding any existing 
agreement with any other person, give priority to, and comply with, any 
directions issued to him xmder sub-clause (1) . 

7. No Gur, shall, after such date and from such area as the Con- 
troller may notify in this behalf, be offered for transport by railway 
or in any manner whatsoever by land or water by a consignor or accepted 
by a railway servant or by any person whatsoever for transport or 
transported by rail, road or water except under a permit issued by 
the Controller in such form and subject to such conditions and in respect 
of such areas as he may from time to time prescribe : 

Provided that this clause shall not apply to the transport by railway 
or in any manner whatsoever by land or water of Gur (a) by a bona 
fde traveller as part of his personal luggage, or (b) under and in accord- 
ance with military credit notes, or (c) under and in accordance with a 
permit issued by a Provincial authority before the date of this Order. 

Explanation , — ^For the purposes of this clause Gur not intended for 
the personal use of the traveller and members of his family shall not 
be deemed to be his personal luggage. 
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8. The Controller may, by notification in the official Gazette, 
make regulations for carrying into effect the purposes of this Order, 

No. 11-SC (6)/43-IL— Mr. N. C. Mehta, I. C, S., is appointed Gur 
Controller for India. 

No. 11-SC (6)/43-III. — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (4) ol Section 2 ol the Defence of India Act, 1939 (XXXV of 
1939) , the Central Government is pleased to direct that the powers con- 
ferred on it by clause (e) of sub-rule (2) of Rule 81 of the Defence of 
India Rules shall, in respect of the undertaking engaged in the production 
or distribution of Gur, be exercisable also by the Gur Controller for 
India. 

E. WOOD, Secy. 


Simla, the 24th July 1943 

No. 11-SC (9)/43. — ^In exercise of the powers conferred by clause 
7 of the Gur Control Order, 1943, the Gur Controller for India hereby 
notifies that no Gur shall on or after the 1st August 1943 be offered for 
transport by railway by a consignor or accepted by a Railway servant 
for transport from any Railway Station not within the U. P. and 
N.-W. F. P. to any place outside the province within which such station 
is situated except under a permit issued by the Gur Controller for India. 

N. C. MEHTA, Gur Controller. 

No de-Control of Sugar Prices: Govemmeat’s Decinon 

The Indian Sugar Mills' Association forwarded a resolution adopted 
at the 10th Annual Meeting held at Cawnpore on the 25th October 1942 
to the Government ol India urging tlrat the Government should remove 
control on the .sugar industry. The Department of Food of the Gov- 
ernment of India replied on 18th December 1942, stating that they 
themselves wore fully aware of the difficulty of administering a system 
of price control in the special circumstances of this country and also 
of the drawbacks in the present system of sugar control. The Govern- 
ment of India considered, however, that the solution of the problem 
did not lie in withdrawing the control as suggested by the Association 
but in trying to remove the defects so as to make the control progres- 
sively more effective. 

The prices of sugar as fixed by the Sugar Controller under this 
order for the season 1943-44 has been given in an earlier table. (Vide 
Table No. 39.) 
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Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) Ordinance, 1943 

For the reasons leading to the imposition of the temporary excise 
duty in November 1943, a reference is invited to the body of the Annual. 
The Government expect^ to collect Rs. 40,00,000 as a result of the 
imposition of the temporary excise duty. Text of the Ordinance is 
given below : — 

SUGAR (TEMPORARY EXCISE DUTY) ORDINANCE, 1943 

The following is the text of the Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) 
Ordinance, 1943, published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, dated 
the 10th November 1943: — 

ORDINANCE No. XLI op 1943. 

AN 

ORDINANCE 

to impose a temporary duty of excise on certain sugar produced in 

British India. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to 
impose a temporary duty of excise on certain sugar produced in British 
India ; 

Now, THEREFORE, in exercise of the powers conferred by Section 
72 of the Government of India Act, as set out in the Ninth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, 1935 (26 Geo. 5, c. 2) , the Governor- 
General is pleased to make and promulgate the following Ordinance : — 

1. Short title extent and commencement. — (J) This Ordinance 
may be called the Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) Ordinance, 1943. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. Definitions. — In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repug- 
nant in the subject or context, — 

(a) “Assessing Officer” and “Circle Officer” mean, respectively, 

any officer appointed by the Provincial Government or by 
the Collector of Central Excises and Salt Revenue having 
jurisdiction in the area to exercise the powers of an Assessing 
Officer or a Circle Officer under this Ordinance ; 

(b) “ Assistant Collector ” means an Assistant Collector of Central 

Excises and Salt Revenue and includes any officer specially 
authorized by the Central Board of Revenue or by the Pro- 
vincial Government to exercise in any specified area all 
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or any of the powers of the Assistant Collector for the 
pxirposcs of this Ordinance ; 

(c) “ factory ” means any premises wherein or within the precincts 

of which twenty or more workers are working or were 
working on any day ot the twelve months preceding the date 
of the commencement ol this Ordinance ; 

(d) “ sugar ” means any form of sugar containing more than ninety 

per cent of sucrose ; 

(e) “ wholesale dealer ” means any person who buys or sells sugar 

wholesale and includes a broker or commission agent who 
in addition to making contracts for the sale or purchase of 
sugar for others, stocks sugar belonging to others as an 
agent for the purpose of sale. 

3. Imposition oj duty . — duty of excise at the rate of thirteen 
annas per standard maund shall be levied, and shall be payable to the 
Central Government, on all sugar produced in any factory in British 
India before the commencement of this Ordinance and owned or pos- 
sessed at the commencement of this Ordinance by an owner of a 
factory or by a wholesale dealer. 

4. Disclosure oj stocks - — ^Every person owning or possessing sugar 
liable to the duty imposed by Section 3 shall, within seven days 
of the date of the commencement of this Ordinance, submit to the 
Assessing Officer having jurisdiction in the area a full account in 
writing, containing the particulars entered in Form A set out in the 
Schedule and verified in the manner indicated in that form of all sugar 
in his ownership or possession on the date of the commencement of 
this Ordinance, and shall specify therein the place where such sugar 
is stored and, if it is in transit from one place to another, the date, 
place and manner of despatch, its destination, the name and address 
of the consignee and the date on which it is expected to reach such 
destination. 

5. Assessment and payment oj duty , — (I) On receipt of the return 
referred to in Section 4 and alter such further enquiry, if any, as he 
may think necessary, the Assessing Officer shall assess the duty payable 
on the sugar. If no return is submitted within the period specified in 
Section 4, the Circle Officer, or, if the sum assessed exceeds two hundred 
rupees, the Assistant Controller may make a summary assessment of 
the duty on such information as may be available to him. 

(2) The amount so assessed shall be communicated in writing to 
the person owning or possessing the sugar whh the particulars con- 
tained in Form B set out in the Schedule j and that person shall, not 
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later than the 1st day of December 1943, unless he obtains permission 
under sub-section (3) to pay by instalments, pay it into the local 
Treasury or any other Treasury approved by the Assessing Officer. 

(3) Such payment may, with the permission of the Assessing 
Officer obtained when the assessment is communicated under sub- 
section (2), be made in instalments not more than three in number, 
of which, when three instalments are allowed, the first shall be not 
less than one-third of the total amount due and shall be paid not later 
than the 1st day of December 1943, and the second shall be not less 
than one-half the balance due and shall be paid not later than the 
1st day of January 1944, and the third shall be paid not later than the 
1st day of February 1944, and, when two instalments are allowed, the 
first shall be not less tlian half the total amount due and shall be paid 
not later than the 1st day of December 1943, and the second shall be 
paid not later than the 1st day of January 1944. 

6. Recovery of duty with penalty. — ^If the duty payable under 
Section 3 is not paid in full before the 2nd day of February 1944, or 
if any instalment is not paid in full by the date fixed by Section 5, 
the Circle Officer, or, if the deficit exceeds one hundred rupees, the 
Assistant Collector, may, in lieu of the amount left unpaid, recover any 
s\im not exceeding double the amount left unpaid. 

7. Mode of recovery of duty. — ^When default is made in the pay- 
ment of any duty payable under Section 3, or when any sum is to be 
recovered under Section 6, the Assistant Collector may prepare a certi- 
ficate signed by him specifying the amount due from the person liable 
to pay the same and send it to the Collector of the district in which 
such person resides or conducts his business and the said Collector, 
on receipt of such certificate, shall proceed to recover from the said 
person the amount specified therein as if it were an arrear of land 
revenue. 

8. Power to obtain information. — ^An Assessing Officer or any 
person authorized in writing in this behalf by an Assistant Collector 
may at all reasonable times enter any place in which he has reason 
to believe that sugar liable to the duty imposed by Section 3 is kept, 
and may inspect such place and may require any person found therein 
who is for the time being in charge thereof to produce to him and 
allow him to examine such accounts, books or other documents as 
may relate to the business carried on in such place and to furnish to 
him such information as he may require for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or what sugar liable to duty is kept in such place or is 
elsewhere in the ownership or possession of the owner of such place* 
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9. Disposal of sugar liable to duty. — No person owning or pos- 
sessing sugar liable to the duty imposed by Section 3 shall sell or other- 
wise dispose of any sugar until the order of assessment has been com- 
municated to him and until he holds a release order signed by the 
officer making the assessment : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to sugar sold 
retail in quantities not exceeding two pounds to one person at one 
time. 

10. Ofences and penalties. — ^Whoever commits any of the following 
offences, namely : — 

(a) fails to supply the information required by Section 4 or under 

Section 8 or (unless with a reasonable belief, the burden of 
proving which shall be upon him, that the information sup- 
plied by him is true) supplies false information ; 

(b) evades the payment of any duty payable by him under this 

Ordinance ; 

(c) obstructs any Assessing Officer or other authorized person in 

the exercise of his powers under Section 8 ; 

(d) contravenes the provisions of Section 9 ; 

(e) attempts to commit, or abets the commission of any of the 

offences mentioned in the foregoing clauses of this section, 

shall, for every such offence, bo punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both, and 
where the offence is committed, attempted or abetted in respect of 
sugar liable to duty under Section 3 such fine may extend to five times 
the duty leviable on the sugar in respect of which the offence is com- 
mitted, attempted or abetted. 

11. Power of Courts to order forfeiUire. — Any Court trying an 
offence under this Ordinance may order the forfeiture to His Majesty 
of any sugar in respect of which the Court is satisfied that an offence 
under this Ordinance has been commilted, and may also order the 
forfeiture of any receptacles, packages or coverings in which such 
sugar is contained and the animals, vehicles, vessels or other convey- 
ances used in carrying the sugar : 

Provided that in ordering forfeiture under this section, the Court 
shall give the owner of the goods an option to pay in lieu of forfeiture 
such fine as the Court thinks fit. 

12. Appeals . — (1) Any person aggrieved by any decision or order 
passed under Section 5 or Section 6 may, within one month from the 
date of such decision or order, appeal therefrom to the Collector of 
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Central Excises and Salt Revenue having jurisdiction in the area ; 
but the filing of such an appeal shall not, pending the appeal, absolve 
him from the obligation to pay the sum or sums specified in such 
decision or order. 

(2) The Collector ol Central Excises and Salt Revenue may there- 
upon make such further inquiry and pass such order as ho thinks fit, 
confirming, altering or annuUmg the decision or order appealed against , 
and if the money deposited hy the person making the appeal exceeds 
the amount directed by the Collector ot Central Excises and Salt 
Revenue to be paid, the money deposited in excess of such amount 
shall be refunded. 

(3) Every order passed in appeal under this Section shall, subject 
to the power of revision conferred by Section 13, be final. 

13. Revision hy the Central Board of Revenue . — ^The Central 
Board of Revenue may, on the application of any aggrieved person, 
reverse or modify any decision or order made under Sections 5, 6, or 
12 . 

14. Rebate on export . — ^Tlie Central Government may, by notifi- 
cation in the official Gazette, make rules to provide for the grant of 
a rebate of the duty paid under this Ordinance on sugar which is 
afterwards exported to any country outside India. 

15. Bar of legdl proceedings . — ^No suit, prosecution or other legal 
proceedings shall lie against any person for anything done or in good 
faith intended to be done under this Ordinance. 

16. Saving of other laws . — ^The provisions of this Ordinance shall 
be in addition to and not in derogation of any other law for the time 
being in force in relation to the levy of central duties of excise on 
sugar. 


Prohibition of Manufacture of Bura and Candy Sugar 
and Refined Sugar 

Under his Order No 11-S.C. (3)/43, dated 26th January 1943, the 
Sugar Controller for India prohibited the manufacture of Bura and 
Sugar Candy without a special permit from him. 

The manufacture of Refined Sugar was also thus prohibited by his 
order dated 31st July 1943, without a special permit from him. 

Fuel Alcohol Order, 1943 

The Fuel Alcohol Order. 1943, was published in the Gazette of 
India on the 20th February 1943. The Order makes provision for the 
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use of Power Alcohol as motor fuel on an all-India basis and is applica- 
ble without prejudice to the provisions of the United Provinces Power 
Alcohol Act, Bihar Power Alcohol Act, and the Bombay Power Alcohol 
and Petroleum Act. 

Factories {Control of Dismantling) Order, 1943 

The above Ordinance was published in the Gazette of India of the 
15th September 1943. Section 3 of the Ordinance provides : — 

(а) that no person shall, without the written permission of the 
Central Government, or of an oIEcer authorized in this behalf 
by the Central Government, dismantle any factory or remove 
from a factory any spare parts kept for maintaining the machi- 
nery of the factory in order ; 

(б) that whoever contravenes any of the provisions of Section 3 
of the Ordinance shall be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to two years or with fine or with both ; 

(c) that any person wishing to move a complete factory or part 
of the machinery in a factory to a new locality must apply to 
the Central Government in the Department of Industries and 
Civil Supplies for permission to do so. 

17. P. Gnr Control Order, 1943 

In August, 1943, the U. P. Gur Control Order, 1943, was published 
under Civil Supply Department Notification of the 14th August 1943. 
Section 9 of the Order provides that with effect from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order no person shall export gur outside the United Pro- 
vinces or enter into any contract to export gur outside the United 
Provinces, and Section 10 gives the Controller power to prohibit trans- 
port of gur from the area to any places in the region. 

United Provinces Gnr (Movement) Control Order, 1943 

Under this Order, which was published in the United Provinces 
Government Gazette of 13th November 1943, no person is allowed to 
carry or cause to be carried, or offer for carriage by rail any gur from 
any place within the region to any place outside the region except 
under the orders of the Provincial Government, etc. 

United Provinces Gur Price Control Order, 1943 

By the above Order, which came into force on the 21st August 
1943, every wholesale dealer in gur, whether licensed or not, is com- 
pelled to sell to the Controller such quantity of gur as the Controller 
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may demand of him at a price which in the Controller’s opinion, is 
on a parity with the notified price of sugarcane, etc. 

Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 

The Government of India’s Draft Resolution intimating their 
proposal to set up this Committee is given below : — 

“The responsibility for guiding sugarcane research in India and 
advising the Central and Provincial Governments on matters relating 
to the improvement and development of the industry connected with 
sugarcane and its products has hitherto rested mainly with a Sugar 
Committee appointed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
The proceeds of the Sugar Excise Fund, to which funds are credited 
at the rate of one anna per cwl. of white sugar produced in British 
India, out of the excise duty levied 1 hereon are, however, available only 
in part for co-ordinated schemes of sugarcane research and cognate 
activities ; the rest of the Fund is administered directly by the Gov- 
ernment of India, partly for maintaining the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technologv and partly for giving grants to Provincial Governments 
for expenditure on schemes ancillary to schemes sanctioned by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It is becoming increasingly 
obvioxis that all this work is inter-related and can best be tackled by 
one central organization. 

2. “ Taking into account the expansion of its own work and envi- 
saging considerable further developments in the near future and the 
need for post-war re-adiustments, the Sugar Committee of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in October 1941, recommended that 
a Central Susar Committee should now be constituted on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee and with somewhat similar powers 
and functions. This resolution was endorsed by the Governing Body 
of the Imoerial Council of Agricultural Research in July 1942. The 
Government of India agreeing with the Sugar Committee and the 
Imperial Council of AE^riculiural Research, have accepted this recom- 
mendation in principle and have decided to set up a Central Sugarcane 
Committee which will be a body corporate registered as a Society under 
the Registration of Societies Act (XXI of 1860) with headquarters at 
Delhi. For the duration of the war, however, the Government of 
India mnv reonire the Committee to have its headquarters at a place 
other than Delhi. 

3. Function 91 , — ^The functions of the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee will be to undertake the improvement and development of 
the growing, marketing and manufacture of sugarcane and its products 
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in India and of all matters incidental thereto. This includes items 
such as agricultural, technological and economic research on sugarcane, 
gur, sugar and their bye-products, the improvement of crop forecasting, 
and statistics, the production, distnibution and testing of improved 
varieties, the adoption of improved cultural practices, enquiries and 
recommendations relating to banking and transport facilities and trans- 
port routes, the maintenance of an Institute of Sugar Technology and 
other similar matters. The control over the Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy will vest in the Committee along the lines indicated later. The 
Committee will also advise the Central and Provincial Governments 
concerned on any points which may be referred to it by them, pro- 
vided the subject-matter of the reference falls within the prescribed 
functions of the Committee. 

4. “ It is desirable that the growers, the manufacturers and the 
traders should be fairly represented on the Committee. Subject to 
a reserve power of nomination by the Governor-General-in-CouncU 
after consultation with the Committee so as to permit of appointment 
to the Committee to meet requirements that may vary from time to 
time, the Committee will be constituted as follows : — 

(1) The Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
who shall be ex-oj^icio President of the Committee. 

(2) The Agricultural Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(3) The Director, Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. 

(4) The Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. 

(5) The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India. 

(6) The Imperial Sugarcane Expejt*t. 

(7) - (13) The Directors of Agriculture, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Mysore. 

(14) - (15) The Cano Commissioners, United Provinces and Bihar. 

(16) - (24) Nine representatives nominated by the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association, of whom at least two shall be representatives of the 
Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, one representative of the Deccan 
Sugar Mills, one of South India Sugar Factories and one of the Bengal 
Sugar Factories. ^ 

(25) One representative of Sugar Factory-owners nominated by 
the Govemor-General-in-Council. 

(26) - (29) Four representatives of the Gur and Khandsari Industry 
nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council. 
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(30) - (37) Eight non-officials representing agricultural interests, 
one nominated by the Govermnent of Madras, one by the Government 
of Bengal, two by the Government of the United Provinces, one by 
the Government of the Punjab, one by the Government of Bihar and 
two by the Governor-General-in-Council to represent other areas. 

(38) - (40) Three representatives of sugar trade — one nominated 
by the Bombay Sugar Merchants’ Association, one by the Cawnpore 
Sugar Merchants’ Association and one by the Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

(41) - (43) Hhree ^representatives nominated by the Governor- 
General-in-Council to represent the consumers. 

(44) One representative of Sugar Technologists nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

The tenure of appointment of the members of the Committee other 
than those who are appointed by reason of the office or appointment 
they hold will be three years with effect from the 1st April of the year 
in which they are appointed or such lesser period as may be specified 
in the notification. 

It is expected that Committee will start functioning early in 1945. 

Pending formation of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, 
the Governing Body of the Coimcil extended the term of the Sugar 
Committee with its existing personnel up to the 30th September 1944. 

U.P. Sugarcane Advisory Committees 

In the year 1943 three Sugarcane Advisory Committees were set 
up in the United Provinces, for a period of 3 years commencing from 
1943, one for the Western Tract, one for the Central Tract and one 
for the Eastern Tract. The Director of Agriculture, United Provinces, 
will be the Chahman of each of these Committees and will convene 
the annual meetings preferably in the month of November to discuss 
plans of sowing of sugarcane for the following season. 

♦ 

Advisory Committees under the Bihar Sugar Factories 
Control Act, 1937 

The Government of Bihar announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Advisory Committees: — 

(1) Advisory Committee for the Patna Division. 

(2) Advisory Committee for the District of Saran. 

(3) Advisory Committee for the District of Champaran. 

(4) Advisory Committee for the District of Darbhanga-cum- 
Mon^yr, 
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The Collector of the District is ex-officio Chairman of these Com- 
mittees. 


Bihar Sugarcane Varieties Advisory Committee 

The above Committee was appointed in May 1943. The last (5th) 
meeting of this Committee was held on the 13th December 1943, when 
various questions of considerable importance to the industry were 
discussed. It should be noted that under the Bihar Sugar Factories 
Control Amendment Act 1943, statutory recognition has been given to 
the Sugarcane Varieties Advisory Committee and Government have 
been empowered to declare that particular varieties of planting cane 
or ratooning cane are unsuitable for use by factories in specified areas. 

Sugar Industry's Views on Current Topics, 1943 

We give below text of the important Resolutions passed at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills* Association held at 
New Delhi on 16th October 1943; — 

I. Cane Prices 

This Association regrets to note that the production of sugar in 
the country during the last season was not satisfactory on account of 
factors such as a fair cane price having not been fixed early enough 
to prevent diversion of large quantities of cane to gur manufacture. In 
order to satisfy fully the sugar requirements of the country, the Asso- 
ciation urges the necessity of Government adopting all measures to 
maximise sugar production. An important measure to that end in 
the considered view of the Association is fixation of cane prices at 
a level which would ensure to the cultivator a return comparable to 
that obtained by him from other food crops. Such a fair cane price is 
essential not only to prevent diversion of cane to gur manufacture in 
the coming season but also to induce the cultivator to maintain the 
existing acreage under cane for the season 1944-45, thiis bringing about 
maximum sugar production, as desired and ensuring for the industry 
its absolutely necessary raw material for the next year. The Associa- 
tion apprehends that in the absence of fair cane price the cultivation 
of cane for 1944-45 season is bound to be reduced so as to place the 
sugar industry of the country in an extremely precarious position and 
deprive the consumer of an essential article of food. The Association 
further believes that a corresponding increase in sugar prices is essen- 
tial when the pane prices are increased. ^ 
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II. Distribution o/ Sugar 

This Association views with concern the failure on the part of 
the several Provincial Governments to effect proper distribution of 
sugar allocated by the Sugar Controller for India to them for consump- 
tion within their areas. This Association learns with regret that not- 
withstanding regular despatches of sugar by the Sugar Controller for 
India the consumers in various Provinces have been placed to con- 
siderable hardship on account of unavailability of sugar and the high 
prices to be paid for whatever small quantities are available. This 
Association is of the considered view that these Provincial Governments 
have been unable to undertake efficient distribution of sugar mainly 
on account of their distrust of the normal agencies of distribution and 
their consequently trying to set up new Agencies and Organizations 
which without previous experience of the sugar trade and the neces- 
sary financial resources have completely failed to handle the sugar des- 
patched to them. This Association firmly believes that unless the sugar 
industry is taken into confidence as regards distribution of sugar in the 
coimtry, it would be extremely diflficult to have eflGicient and regular 
distribution of sugar in the coimtry. With a view to implementing 
this recommendation the Association suggests for the present period 
of emergency 

1. that the Government of India should immediately appoint a 
Central Board, including representatives of the manufacturers 
to be nominated by the Indian Sugar Mills Association and the 
nominees of the Central and the various Provincial Govern- 
ments, who should be invested with powers to fix the prices 
of sugar, allocate quotas of sugar for distribution to the pro- 
vinces, arrange the necessary transport facilities, etc. 

2. that Local Advisory Boards to function under the Central 
Board should also be appointed for each province to work out 
detailed plans of distribution in each district and issue the 
necessary licences to such of the sugar dealers who have been 
in the trade and had ample experience thereof in the past. 
Such Local Boards will be responsible for efificient distribution 
of sugar in their areas. 

3. that depots or retail shops for sale of sugar direct to the con- 
sumers ought to be permitted to be opened by the factories 
and be included in the scheme for distribution of sugar within 
the area, to be devised by these Local Boards. 
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/ IIL Central Sugar Committee 

This Association recommends to the Government of India that in 
order to evolve well-planned production of cane and sugar on improved 
scientific lines, Government should establish at an early date a Central 
Sugar Committee on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
by an Act of Legislature with due representation given on the same 
to the Sugar Industry. The Central Sugar Committee should (1) 
undertake research work and conduct enquiries into the existing methods 
of cane cultivation with a view to suggesting improvements as regards 
yield of cane per acre and quality thereof including testing and distri- 
bution of improved varieties of cane, improved methods of planting, 
improved methods of manuring, and irrigation and measures to cheek 
cane pests and diseases ; (2) undertake technological and economic 
research with the object of suggesting improvements in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, with a view to increase the output and improve the 
quality ; (3) undertake improvement of crop forecasting and the main- 
tenance of statistics vital to the progress of the Industry, and (4) to 
deal with the post-war problems concerning the Sugar Industry, 

IV. Cane Cess 

This Association regrets to note that in spite of the fact that cane 
cess was levied by the Provincial Governments of U.P. and Bihar with 
a view to improve road communications in factory areas and develop- 
ment of cane, etc. and despite repeated assurances on behalf of the 
Governments of U.P and Bihar to this effect, the proceeds of this cane 
cess are not being utilized for development of cane and road communi- 
cations in factory areas. The Association, therefore, urges the Govern- 
ments of UP. and Bihar either to apply the proceeds of the cess to 
the purpose for which it was levied or forthwith abolish the same. 

This Association further believes that it is unjustifiable to continue 
to lew the additional cess on cane imposed for repayment of Central 
Sugar Excise Loan in view of the fact that the total collections of this 
cess in UP. and Bihar in the last season have already apnreciablv 
exceeded the liability of the provincial Governments to the Central 
Government in this behalf^ 

V. Power Alcohol 

This Association notes with satisfaction that several licenses for 
establishing power alcohol plants in the country have been granted 
and a few power alcohol manufacturing plants have already started 
working in the country. In order, however, that a power alcohol 

*Tti snito of this, caiio oo«s was levied in UP and Bihar at Re 0-1-0 per maund 
in 19^-44 season. 
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manufacturing industry may be firmly established in the country, this 
Association requests the Government of India to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Power Alcohol Conference held by them some time 
ago and to give the industry all necessary assistance. 

VI. Control over Molasses 

While the Association appreciates the necessity of control measures 
over molasses during the present period of emergency for the produc- 
tion of power alcohol and rectified spirit xirgently needed for war 
purposes, they urge that the control should apply only to the quality 
of molasses required by the distilleries. 


Two Pages elsewhere give a picture of 
World Sugar 

Please see those — they are interesting. 


M. P. GANDHI, 

Editor. 





THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY- 
(1943 ANNUAL) 

Editor ; M. P. GANDHI 

(A Review o/ the Svgar Industry in India during the 1942-43 
season and comments on the 1943-44 season). 

Ihtroductoiy 

The 1942-43 season may well he characterized as one in which the 
Indian Sugar Industry was induced to make an all-out effort to produce 
the maximum quantity of sugar. During this period the industry also 
enjoyed conditions similar to those in the early period of the estab- 
lishment of the Industry. 

The second year of control over the industry during the war-period 
can also be said to have achieved a fair measure of success. The recog- 
nition of mistakes in the operation of control measures since 1941, 
rectification thereof in the light of experience from time to time, and 
the co-operation afforded by the members of the industry in the matter 
of production were responsible for an increase in production of factory 
sugar, amounting to 10,70,700 tons during the 1942-43 season as com- 
pared with 7,78,100 tons in the preceding season. The internal con- 
sumption and military demand for sugar also increased during the year 
which incidentally witnessed for the first time rationing of supplies 
of sugar in certain urban centres. 

We remarked in the last year’s Annual that the season 1941-42 
marked the beginning of a new era, and that it marked the end of a 
chequered career. The history of the industry since 1936 has been 
one of the fluctuating forttmes for the industry, and sugar producers 
experienced bad times due to some reason or other. The imposition 
of the Excise Duty and frequent increases therein, control of the affairs 
of the industry in the Provinces of the U. P. and Bihar and the growth 
of the industry outside these two Provinces, vagaries of the sugarcane 
crop, introduction of the sugar cess, compulsory restriction of output and 
capacity, etc. contributed to the ills of the industry during the 5 years 
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ending 1940-41. Within such a short period of existence, the sugar 
industry was the first to be subjected to an extensive and rigid form 
of control and as is well known, in 1940-41 and 1941-42, produc- 
tion had to be curtailed and regulated in order to minimize the large 
carry-over of stocks from the 1939-40 season. 

Industry afected hy War, at a late Stage 

The sugar industry, like the coal industry, was not in any way 
affected by the war till a very late stage. Till the fall of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, the PhiUippines and other sugar producing areas in 
the Far East, which accounted for an annual export of two million 
tons, the Indian sugar producers were not in any way touched. With 
regulated production and rising costs, however, the state of affairs in 
the industry worsened and there was a colossal waste of productive 
capacity and of economic wealth. The only service that the industry 
did towards the war effort during this period was the utilization of the 
capacity of some factories for dehydration of vegetables and that, too, 
for only a small period. 

With the entry of Japan into the war on the side of the Axis and 
the loss of sugar producing countries in the Far East, things, however, 
assumed a different complexion. Since 1942-43, it has become a ques- 
tion of maximization of sugar production and taking advantage of the 
new conditions to capture new markets and seek outlets for our surplus 
production in the markets which till now were a close preserve of the 
Java and the PhiUippines sugar producers. 

Sugar Industry's Controlled Profils 

So far, however, the new conditions have not been helpful to the 
industry for the purpose of export of large quantities of sugar, nor 
has the industry been able to enjoy such prosperous conditions as the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
was directly affected by the outbreak of the Japanese War. The elimina- 
tion of a large competitor, intensification of the war effort and the 
large demand from neighbouring countries resulted in a large increase 
in the production of cloth and yam in the country. With Indian Cotton 
freely available, it was possible to achieve greater production with 
intensified working of the machinery. Except for the import of foreign 
cotton for the manufacture of finer qualities of textiles, the cotton mills 
were never handicapped for want of the principal raw material. There 
was also no question of control of prices of raw material, viz. cotton, 
till a very late stage, which, too, proved to be beneficial to the manufac- 
turing interests. The sugar industry, on the other hand, has had to 
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undergo hardships of official “ red-tapism ” right from the beginning 
of the war period, and there has never been an approach to the pros- 
perous conditions enjoyed by the Indian Cotton Textile Industry or 
other major industries, due to the outbreak of the war. 

It was in December, 1941, that Japan made the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. The first crippling blow staggered the United Nations, but 
before they could recover from the effect of the first blow, the Japanese 
had overrun many countries. There was considerable panic and the 
initial effect of the Japanese victories was rather bearish on the I ndian 
markets and prices declined everywhere. It was late in 1942 that fhere 
was an intensification of the Indian war effort and the resoTirces of 
the country were fully harnessed. It was for this reason that we 
remarked on earlier occasioas that the fall of France and the entry of 
Japan into the war marked a turning point in the industrial history 
of this country in the war period and that India benefited to a great 
extent through allied war expenditure. If other developments are, 
however, taken into consideration, one may not agree that the balance 
of advantage is in our favour. But our only purpose here is to point 
out that, like the other industries, the sugar industry has not been 
allowed to take advantage of improved war conditions and on the 
ground of having been accorded a liberal measure of protection, the 
Indian sugar producer has been squeezed hard. 

Comparison with Cotton Textile Industry 

The improvement in the conditions in the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry commenced with the arrival of the Eastern Group Coimcil in 
this country, late in 1940. The control of the affairs of the cotton 
industry did not materialize till June, 1943. During this period pro- 
duction had increased by almost 50 per cent above 4,500 million yards 
per annum, and price.s for various varieties of cloth had gone up by as 
much as 400 per cent. The improvement in the prices of raw cotton 
was at no time proportionate to the increase in the prices of manufac- 
tured goods, with the result that the Indian Cotton Textile manufac- 
turers enjoyed a prosperity such as was never experienced before. The 
return of prosperity to the Cotton Textile Industry was a fitting recog- 
nition of the difficult times experienced by the industry in the thirties. 
The uncontrolled rate of exports, the large war orders and the large 
internal consumption caused an uninterrupted rise in prices. There 
was a cloth famine and the consumer had to be protected against an 
undue increase in the cost of living. While the provocation came from 
the industry and the connected interests, the Government were largely 
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to blame as there was no forethought on their part, and the authorities 
were contended, havmg managed to get their requirements of cloth on 
satisfactory terms from the indxistry. The powerful opposition from the 
vested mterests and the diflicufties ol effecting control on the affairs of 
such a large mdustry were mostly responsible for the late introduction 
of control, though it should be said lhat, when it came about, it was 
effective, and the co-operation between the members of the Government 
and the industry was real and genuine. The deflated level of prices of 
cotton piecegoods and yarn is still much above pre-war prices and admits 
of considerable reduction, but it must be stated that the prices prior 
to the introduction of control measures in the Cotton Textile Industry 
were so appallingly high that the consumer should be grateful for 
whatever small mercies that have been given since the assumption of 
control.* 

It would perhaps appear from the foregoing that the control of the 
affairs of the Cotton Textile Industry leaves everything to be desired 
and that the consumer's interests have not been properly safeguarded. 
Our intention here, however, is not to criticize the method of control. 
The Cotton Industry had the advantage of the experience of administra- 
tion of the earlier control measures of other commodities, and conse- 
quently, it was possible to avoid several pitfalls. What is more, the 
large part played by the industry in the country’s war effort, entitles 
it to a greater measure of consideration. The only blame that could 
possibly be suggested is that the situation had not been anticipated 
earlier by the Government and that inflationary forces were allowed 
their full play for a long period. 

Effects of War on Sugar Prices 

To revert to sugar. There has been a sudden transformation, how- 
ever, in the fortunes of the Indian Sugar Industry. It was in December, 

1941, that the Japanese entered the war. The immediate repercussion 
on Indian markets, as pointed out above, was bearish, and in the 
first four months of 1942 the outlook was considered bleak. After April 

1942, markets slowly recovered and the Government were rather loo 
quick to see that the sugar prices should be controlled. An order was 
passed controlling prices as well as distribution of sugar, on the 14th 
April, 1942.t 

♦For a detailed account of the vicissitudes of the industry, we would refer 
the reader to the Indian Cotton Textile Indust^ — ^1943 Annual— by M. P. Gandhi : 
Publishers — Gandhi & Co., Jan Mansions, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

t For the text of the Sugar Control Order, 1942, vide the Indian Sugar Industry 
Annual 1942, pp. x to xvii, and for the text of the Sugar and Sugar Products Control 
Order, 1943, which supersedes the Sugar Control Order, 1942 vide the earlier portion 
of this Annual entitled “Sugar Industry at a Glance”. 
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It was felt that owing to Java sugar being out of the market, there 
would be an undue rise in prices and that with the greater demand for 
Indian sugar, complete control was necessary. A Controller of Sugar 
was immediately appointed. Initial mistakes were doubtless made and 
there was a lot of confusion also. Prices had been fixed low and had 
to be revised inmiediately, as they wore considered inadequate in rela- 
tion to the minimum price of sugarcane fixed in the Provinces of the 
U. P. and Bihar. 

A' 

Restricted Production in 1940-41 and 1941-42 

The difficulty in the earlier stages of control was mainly of distribu- 
tion. The industry had large stocks of sugar and these had to be only 
conserved and satisfactorily distributed. With the lack of co-operation 
from the members of the industry and the confusion over allotment of 
wagons and provision of transport facilities, there was scarcity of sugar 
in many centres and growth of black markets was encouraged. 

Central Control over Industry in April, 1942 

In the season 1941-42, which proved to be the second year of res- 
tricted production of sugar in the U. P. and Bihar, everyone had the 
feeling that the sugar producer had been unduly penalized and that 
Governmental authority had been unduly severe in determining the 
margin of profit for the sugar industry. It is still the grievance of the 
industry that it was not consulted properly, prior to the introduction 
of control in April, 1942 and that the suggestions made by the manu- 
facturing interests in the matter of distribution were completely dis- 
regarded. Existing channels of trade wore not utilized and the delay 
in despatches and accumulation of stocks in factories’ godowns created 
considerable confusion. The system of zoning and a proper regulation 
of despatches resulted in improved distribution of sugar towards the 
close of 1943. 

The position in this regard was more satisfactory during the second 
year of Control, and it must be said to the credit of the Sugar Controller 
for India that despatches to the various areas were made according to 
schedule and that nearly 75 per cent of the season’s sugar had been 
despatched by the end of November, 1943. It is indeed a great achieve- 
ment that transport space was found for as much as 7,00,000 tons of 
sugar when the capacity of the railways was greatly strained. The 
existence of black markets was curtailed, although black markets did 
prevail at some places due to the fact that the margin of profit allowed 
by the Government to the traders was very small. Even at the present 
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moment there is a feeling that the distribution end has not been properly 
tackled and that the mere despatch of sugar from the producing centres 
does not solve the problem. The existence of black markets in Bengal 
in spite of large movements of sugar and the satisfactory stock position 
is an instance of the inefficient handling of the problem of distribution 
by Provincial Governments and the consequence of the neglect of the 
ordinary trade interests. The licensing of new dealers and appoint- 
ment of merchants with dubious financial standing have resulted in 
delayed deliveries and delayed payments to factories.- The industry is 
still of the opinion that the producers themselves should be given a 
greater part in the work of distribution and that the services of the 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, which has functioned successfully since its 
establishment in 1937, should be utilized for this purpose. We will 
revert to the working of control measures and the new developments in 
great detail at a later stage. 

We have so far been discussing the effects of control on the sugar 
industry and pointed out that the authorities could have been more 
liberal in their outlook and sought greater co-operation from the 
industry. It would be relevant here to refer to the other aspects of 
control. 


Present Aim of Control to Maximize Production 

It was said at first that the primary intention of control of the 
affairs of the sugar industry was one of fixation of prices of sugar and 
its distribution. It has recently become, however, one of maximization 
of production. There has been such a great increase in the internal 
consumption and the demand on account of the Defence Services has 
been so great that there is need for all the sugar that the country 
can produce. In spite of the fact that this country is no longer a 
signatory to the International Sugar Agreement and that sugar exports 
by sea are freely allowed, it has not been possible to effect any large 
increase in exports. In fact a limit was placed to the quantity of 
exports, viz. 15,000 tons for the year 1943, but it is not known whether 
any export was made or this limit observed. 

The production of sugar in 1940-41 in the Provinces of the U. P. 
and Bihar was restricted by the allotment of crushing quotas to factories 
by the Provincial Grovemments. In the 1941-42 season there was not 
a considerable fall in production, although later in the season, factories 
were allowed an unlimited crush, and ryots were encouraged to offer 
cane to the factories on the basis of a system of deferred bonuses. The 
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increase in production of sugar, however, could not be large as the 
sugarcane crop had been sown in expectation of a lower output. In 
the 1942-43 season, however, far better conditions were obtainable and 
there was an increase in the total sugar production from factories from 
7,78,000 tons in 1941-42 to 10,70,700 tons in 1942-43. (Incidentally, the 
production of factory sugar during 1943-44 will exceed 12,60,000 tons) . 
In 1942-43, the industry was asked to produce the maximum quantity 
of sugar, but the drive for maximum production fell short of expecta- 
tion. The output in the Provinces of the U. P and Bihar could have 
been easily more but for the delayed announcement (in January, 1943) 
of the increase in the minimum prices of sugarcane from Re. 0-8-0 to 
Re. 0-10-0 per maund. 

Minimum Price of Cane Fixed at Re. 0-8-0 in 1942-43 

In the beginning of the 1942-43 season the minimum price was 
fixed at 8 annas per maund. There was no increase in ex-factory price 
of sugar as it was pointed out that the producers would be able to 
effect a reduction in costs owing to an increase in output. The decision 
to fix the minimum price of 8 annas per maurtd by the Governments of 
U. P. and Bihar was much below the figure suggested by the Indian 
Sugar Sydicate and other producers in view of the higher prices for gur 
and greater return from other crops. As the cultivator had to be given 
every inducement to grow sugarcane and deliver it to the factories, a 
higher price was suggested by factory-owners also. 

Increase in Cane Price to Re. 0-10-0 per Maund 

The Governments did not listen to the advice of the industry at 
first. But when it was found later that there was a large diversion of 
crop for the manufacture of gur, and that it was not possible to achieve 
a substantial increase in the sugar output, in spite of the restriction 
placed on export of gur, and banning of futures and options in gur, it was 
decided to increase the minimum price of sugarcane from 8 annas to 
10 annas per maund as from the Ist January 1943. At the same time 
the fixed price of sugar was increased by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund. The 
increase in the minimum price for sugarcane and the ex-factory price 
for sugar were considered satisfactory as the ryot was offered a good 
increase in the price for his crop and the producers were compensated 
adequately for the increase in production costs. The delay in the 
announcement of the increase in cane prices, however, had resulted in a 
considerable diversion of the crop for production of gur and thus 
factories could not continue production for as long a time as they 
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desired. The expectations of an average crushing season of 120 days 
did not materialize. Production of factory sugar for the 1942-43 season 
was 10,70,000 tons as coinparod with the previous season’s production of 
7,78,000 Ions. The output of the 1941-42 season, coupled with the pro- 
duction of Khandsari sugar and sugar made from Gur, amounted to 
8,91,900 tons This was barely suflficient for the country’s civilian 
requirements (which had increased), the large demand of the Defence 
Forces, as also of the Uniled Nations Forces in the Near and Middle 
East. 


Gur Control Instituted in July, 1942 

The 1942-43 season is important as marking the introduction of Gur 
control in pursuance of the policy of maximization of sugar production 
without any large increase in production costs. At the time when the 
minimum prices of su'^arcane were first announced by the Provincial 
Governments of the U. P. and Bihar in November 1942, it was stated 
that with the drive for discoura-^ing production of Gur there would 
not bo any difficulty for factories to get their requirements of sugar- 
cane at 8 annas ner maund. Forward trading in Gur was suspended and 
restrictions were placed on the movement of Gur from place to place. 
This resulted in a reduction in the prices of Gur, but the disparity 
between Gur and sugar prices was such as would still encourage the 
manufacture of Gur. 

Eventually it was decided to pass the Gur Control Order and the 
Sugar Controller for India was also appointed as Gur Controller. Move- 
ment of Gur was completelv controlled and Government had the mono- 
poly of movement and purchased the surplus G?tr at a given price which 
varied from Province to Province. 

Increase in Sugar Price hy Rs. 2-5-0 per Maund in Jamiary, 1943 

As the arrangement for control of production of Gur prior to the 
passing the Order did not prove effective, it was decided to increase 
the price of sugarcane as from the 1st January 1943 to 10 annas per 
maund and the price of sugar was increased by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund 
with effect from the same date. This decision of the Provincial Govern- 
ments had the desired effect of diverting cane supplies to the factories 
and many units in the U. P. worked for a longer season. The mean 
duration of the cane crushing season in the U. P. was 112 days in 1942-43 
as compared with 78 in 1941-42, while the mean duration in Bihar in 
1942-43 was 96 days as compared with 54 days in 1941-42. In Bengal 
and the Punjab great difficulty was experienced by the mills and even 
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with the higher minimxmi price it had not been possible for them to 
get the requisite amount of cane. 

In the light of the working of the 1942-43 season, there was naturally 
some anxiety on the part of both the Government and the industry to 
increase production further in 1943-44 and to concert measures in time 
for giving the necessary incentive to both producers and growers. The 
Gur Control Order was working fairly satisfactorily and it was felt that 
if adequate supplies of cane were available to factories, it would be 
possible to ensure a higher level of production. For the growth of cane, 
however, the cultivator had to be given the necessary encouragement, 
as with the higher prices of foodgrains and prevalence of famine con- 
ditions in several parts of the country it was necessary to ensure that 
the return from the sugarcane crop was sufficiently remunerative. The 
Government on their part had to fix such a price for the cane crop which 
was sufficient to ensure adequate supplies of cane to the factories and 
which, at the same time, did not affect adversely the progress of their 
“ Grow More Food ” campaign. 

Fixation of Minimum Price of Cane at Be. 0-12-0 in 1943-44 

The announcement of a minimum price of 12 annas per maund of 
cane by the U. P and Bihar Governments for the season 1943-44 made 
in November 1943 (as against Re. 0-10-0 for 1942-43) was found to be 
greatly below the expectation of both the cane cultivators and the 
industry. The representatives of cane growers had asked for as much 
as Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, while the manufacturing interests had sug- 
gested that the minimum should be not less than 14 annas per maund 
of cane. The Provincial Governments, however, were of the opinion 
that the minimum price of 12 annas per maund would be sufficient 
encouragement to the ryots and that with the restricted scope for the 
production of Gw, factorie.s would have no difficulty whatever in secur- 
ing their supplies of cane The manufacturer was feeling anxious not 
only for the current season’s requirements of cane but also for the 
subsequent seasons because unless the cultivator of cane was properly 
paid ho would have no incentive for planting the cane crop in prefer- 
ence to food crops which would give him a greater monetary return. 
The Government of India, however, in their desire to enforce defla- 
tionary measures, paid no heed to the opinion of the manufacturers and 
decided that the minimum price of cane should be fixed at 12 annas per 
maund and ordered that even out of this amount only 10 annas per 
maund was to be paid in cash by factories to the cultivators ; the 
remaining 2 annas was to be paid to them in Defence Savings Stamps or 
Certificates which could be cashed only after the war was over. The 

9 
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reason for increasing the minimum price of cane by only Re. 0-2-0 per 
maund to 12 annas per maund inspito of the higher demand of the 
cultivators and industry vras said to be the anticipated decline in prices 
of foodgrains with the furtherance of the anti-inflationary drive and 
the operation of control measures of the Food Department, which wanted 
to avoid a rising spiral of prices of foodgrains and other produce. 

There has certainly been a reduction in the prices of foodgrains in 
recent months, but it remains to be seen whether the authorities would 
be successful in bringing about a further sharp decline in prices so as 
to encourage the growth of cane in sufficient quantities m the next 
season. 

Record Production in 1943-44 

According to the second forecast for 1943-44, the area under cane 
crop shows an increase of 7 per cent over corresponding figures for 
the previous season and the crop is reported to bo ^ood on the whole. 
Factories have been working satisfactorily hitherto and there is no 
serious complaint regarding unavailability of cane supplies during the 
current (1943-44) season. Tt is estimated that the total outmi+ of sugar 
for the current (1943-44) season will be 9.6 lakhs tons for the Pro- 
vinces of the U. P. and Bihar and 3 lakhs tons for the rest of the 
country. The output in respect of the factories in Bengal and the 
Punjab cannot be expected to increase appreciably on account of the 
food «ituation, while factories in the Indian States are exported to do 
ve'nr well. A production of 12.6 lakhs in 1943-44 tons of oar will 
n r*>^ord in the history of ih'^ sxianr industry in India Even 
in 1939-40, when there was groat over-production, the total output was 
only 12,41,700 tons. With the huge demand of the Defence Forces, and 
the export demand from several countries, even an outpul of 15 lakhs 
tons could be absorbed, if only ihe necessary shipping spoce could be 
found. The 1943-44 season woxdd, therefore, prouc to he momentous in 
the histonf of the indxisi'nj for more than one reason 

Delayed Payment of Re. 0-2-0 in Defence Savinqs Stamps 
to Cultivators 

This system of pa 3 mient of Re. 0-2-0 per maund in National Savings 
Certificates has involved more work for the mills, and the ryots have 
not been very happy over it, as a bulk of them want ready cash. There 
have been numerous cases where the Mahajans are reported to have 
discounted these Defence Savings Stamps or National Savings Certifi- 
cates at a heavy discount. 

The system of payment of the increased price for sugarcane in the 
form of Defence Savings Stamps or National Savings Certificates is said 
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to be in furtherance of the Government’s anti-inflationary drive. This 
will result in the immobilization of funds to the extent of 300 lakhs 
rupees, of course, not an inconsiderable sum. 

Increase in Sugar Price of only 0-13-0 from lOtJi November, 1943 and 
increase of Cane Cess in U.P, and Bihar in 1943-44 

Against an inc 2 -ease in the price of sugarcane by 2 annas per maund 
from the beginning of the 1943-44 season, the manufacturers secured 
an increase of only 13 annas per maund of sugar. The higher price 
was not applicable to old season sugar in stock and to the sugar 
manufactured prior to the announcement of the increase in price of 
sugarcane on the 9th November 1943. An additional temporary excise 
duty was levied by an Ordinance* ** and this will very probably con- 
stitute a special fund for affording special relief to the industry at 
a later stage. According to the Budget estimates of 1944-45, Rs. 40 
lakhs will be obtained from this temporary excise duty. The additional 
price of 13 amias per maund does not compensate the manufacturers 
fully for the increased cost of sugarcane and the higher cost of pro- 
duction. According to theoretical calculation, the increase in the price 
of sugar should have been at least of the order of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, 
assuming roughly 10 maunds of cane for manufacture of one maund 
of sugar. The Goveinment felt, however, that the increase of Rs. 2-5-0 
in the price of sugar allowed to the manufacturer during the 1942-43 
season was too liberal and that he could afford to bear a certain 
reduction in price without any serious effect on his earnings. We 
expect that as a result of this decision to increase the price of sugar 
by 13 annas only, when the price of cane in U.P. and Bihar was 
increased by 2 annas per maund, the balance sheets of a large number 
of sugar factories in U.P. and Bihar would be adversely affected as 
compared with the previous season. As far as the factories outside 
U.P. and Bihar are concemed, the increase in price by 0-13-0 per 
maund, will be a source of additional profit. What is more, the 
decision of the Governments of the U.P. and Bihar to increase the cess 
on cane to one anna per maund in 1943-44 came as a great surprise 
to the industry. It wos confidently expected that the authorities would 
effect a reduction in the cess of 9 pies on cane to 3 pies per maund 
as the industry had fully repaid Ihe rebate of excise duty of 150 lakhs 
granted in 1940-41 and for which the special cess of 6 pies per maund 
was levied. While the special cess was discontinued by both the U.P. 
and Bihar Governments, they increased the ordinary cess to 0-1-0 per 
maund of cane, and made an unnecessary addition to the cost of pro- 

*For the text of the Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) Ordinance 1943, 

vide earlier portion of this Anntial. 
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duction. As against an increase in the price of sugar by 13 annas 
per maund, the price of cane has really increased not by 2 annas per 
maund but by 2| annas per maund in the UP. and Bihar 
in 1943-44. This would mean a still smaller margin of profit and for 
the marginal producer the return on his capital would bo ridiculously 
low and out of proportion to the high level oi earnings enjoyed by 
other industries. The increase in the rate of the ordinary cess to 
0-1-0 per maund irom 10th November 1943, it is pointed out, is for the 
creation of a new lund for post-war rehabilitation. (Vide pp. 17-20 of 
the Indian Sugar Industry at a Glance, for further details of the cess.) 

Prospects /or 1944-45 

As regards the prospects of the next season, i.e. 1944-45, much 
depends on the progress during the next few months. It is feared that 
much of the cane crop would be ratooned and that yield would be low 
in the following season. With the increased difficulties in obtaining 
stores and supplies of other raw material and with the necessity of 
paying still higher prices therefor, we feel that it is the duty of the 
Government to ensure that the quality of cane offered to the factories 
is as good as possible and that there is an uninterrupted supply of cane 
throughout the season. We are not sure at the present moment how 
remunerative the present cane prices are to the cultivator as compared 
with the earnings of other food crops like wheat, rice, etc. and it is 
difficult to know what the reactions of the cultivator arc regarding 
plantation of the cane crop during the subsequent season. Wo feel, 
however, that it is the duty of the industrialists to give this matter their 
constant attention and to press the Government to take suitable action 
for giving a fair price to the ryots for supplies of sugarcane. This is 
necessary in order to ensure that cane in sufficient quantities is available 
thi‘oughout the season to ensure an output of sugar of not less than 

13.00. 000 tons at the very minimum, for the next and subsequent 
seasons. We expect the production of sugar in 1944-45 to bo about 

11.00. 000 tons. 

Rationing of Sugar in Urban Centres. No Necessity of Drastic 

Cut in Supplies 

Another important development to which we would invite the 
attention of the Government and the Industry is that of rationing 
of sugar and its possible adverse effects on Ihe total consumption of 
sugar. Rationing has been introduced with effect from April 1943, in 
almost all the important xirban centres. The sugar ration, however, 
has been fixed at a particularly low level. If in a city like Calcutta 
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the iirban consumer gets only an allotment of 2 lbs. per month (against 
a pre-war consumption oi over 8 lbs. a month according to the Central 
Agricultural Marketing Keport, published in 1943) , it need not be point- 
ed out that the total consumption ol sugar will fall considerably. Take 
the case oi Bombay City. The allotment of sugar in Bombay is 3 lbs. 
per head per month ; m other words, 36 lbs. per year. According to 
the same authority the consumption oi sugar in Bombay City in the 
previous years has been oi the order oi 85 lbs. per year. When the 

total production of sugar in the countiy is adequate, there appears to 

be no reason why sugar should be rationed at all, and ii it is rationed 
in order to secure a laiz* and equitable distribution aU over the country, 
there is little reason why it should be rationed so drastically. Even 
accepting the cut oi 26 per cent in sugar supply, according to the 
policy adopted by Government as explamed by the Sugar Controller 
for India, at Karachi, m 1944, Calcutta's allocation should be 6 lbs. 

per month on the basis oi past consumption. This being so, 

it is difhcult to understand why the Civil Supplies Departmenf 
has provided for Calcutta only 2 lbs. oi sugar per person per month, 
particularly as it is very energising food contaming lOO per cent carbo- 
hydrate. Besides, there is plenty oi sugar production in the country 
and the stock position is also very favourable. 

We feel that sugar ration should be increased to at least 4 lbs. 
per month per person m Calcutta for the sake of convenience, comfort 
and the dietetic necessity oi its population which was starved of proper 
nourishment due to the great lamine of 1943. Similarly, there is no 
reason for allotting in Bombay City, for instance, a monthly ration of 
less than 4J lbs. Wo feel that there is a suidciently strong case for 
an increase of sugar ration all over the country. The consumption of 
sugar, an important energising food, contaming 100 per cent carbo- 
hydrate, in the country is very low as compared with various other 
countries and there is no reason whatsoever to ration sugar any more 
than is necessary, particularly when the country is producing enough 
sugar and is in a position to do so without any difficulty in the years 
to come. 

At a time when there is a shortage of energy foods like sugar, 
potatoes and cereal in the world, we must ensure that sugar is produced 
in maximum quantity and distributed to the people in order to restore 
quickly the strength and vitality of the people, who have been half- 
starved in recent years, due to want of nutrition. 
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Apart from this rationing and control, there are other problems 
of post-war reconstruction which should be given immediate considera- 
tion and we would refer to these in detail at a later stage. 

We have made an attempt so far to give a bird^s eye view of the 
development of the industry in recent years. We will now turn to 
an examination in detail of the salient features of the industry during 
the last season 1942-43. 

Chief Features of the 1942-43 Season 

Early in September 1942 it was announced by the Government of 
the U.P. that there would be no restriction on the output of sugar 
in the Province as the demand for the commodity had increased con- 
siderably and factories could crush as long as they could. In the 
previous two seasons factories were asked to restrict production and 
factories were allotted a maximum quota. In order to ensure a mini- 
mum output on the present occasion, however, the Provincied Govern- 
ment allotted a minimum quota and those failing to crush the minimum 
quota of cane had to furnish valid reasons for not doing so. 

It was pointed out in the last Annual that the principle of deferred 
payment of additional price of cane was abandoned in favour of a fixed 
single large payment of cane as it was found that the system of deferred 
payment was diB&cult of administration and the ryot was not very 
much satisfied with this method of payment. The factories also had 
considerable difficulty in its administration and unnecessary work was 
involved. 

At first it was announced in November 1942, that the minimum 
price for sugarcane had been fixed by both the Provincial Governments 
at eight annas per maund and there was to be no change in the ex- 
factory price of sugar. But on representations from the members of 
the industry and the Sugar Syndicate it was decided that there should 
be an increase in the minimum price by two annas per maund to ten 
annas per maund. The announcement to this effect was made 
towards the close of December 1942 and the price increase became 
effective from 1st January 1943. Simultaneously with the increase in 
the minimum price for sugarcane the ex-factory price for sugar was 
increased by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund. This increase in the fixed price 
for sugar of D24 quality was intended to compensate for both the 
increase in the minimum price for sugarcane and the higher costs of 
manufacture which were said to have increased by 60 per cent. This 
decision by the Provincial Governments was to the satisfaction of 
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all the members of the industry and no difficulty was experienced by 
producers for the rest of the season. There was no change in the 
cess on cane which was maintained at 9 pies per maund (including 
the special cess of 0-0-6 per maund) in 1942-43. 

Before the increase in the minimum price for sugarcane was 
announced, a crisis in the industry very nearly developed in the west 
UP. areas The speculative activity in the Gur Futures markets of 
Meerut and Muzaffarna^ar took up prices for Gur to high levels and 
the return on the basis of these prices amounted to as much as 11 to 
12 annas per maund of cane Some of the mills had to suspend crush- 
ing for a time and cane was not available in quantity even at 10 annas 
per maund The announcement of the increased price had the desired 
effect, and Bengal factories also were enabled to crush. They had 
threatened to be idle, earlier, if a higher sugar price was not granted. 
The ban on fuiuT-os trading in Gur and the assumption of control over 
the movement of Gur also helped the factories to obtain cane. 

Aims of Gur Control Order, 1942 

The Gur Control Order was passed under the Defence of India 
Rules in July 1942 The aim of the Order was (1) to fix maximum 
prices for Gur in any specified areas ; (2) to prohibit or restrict cane 
movement from any particular areas ; (3) to direct cane growers in 
that area to deliver cane (a) to a particular sugar factory, (b) in 
such ouantity, (c) nl such price, and (d) at such times as may be 
specified : (4) to prohibH or restrict export of cane from any particular 
area ; (5) to issue au^ ouotas to provinces or areas and direct pro- 
ducers and dealers to deliver the same ; (6) to prohibit Gur movement 

and tianrp(/rt, etc. The Suear Controller was also the Gur Controller. 
The control of movement, prices and production of Gur was intended 
to maximise production of sugar. 

Better Worlying of Sugar Control Scheme 

The anticipated difficulties in regard to transport did not arise 
though there was an increase in the cost of transport particularly 
by carts. 

The Sugar Control scheme worked more efficiently and the con- 
fusion noticeable in the earlier fhonths of working did not make itself 
felt to the same extent. The allotment of quotas to consuming areas 
and the allocation of transport facilities enabled the quick movement 
of sugar though so far as the consumer was concerned considerable 
difficulty was still being experienced through defective distribution at 
the retailers’ end and particularly in smaller towns and villages. 
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Better Recovery : Lower Quality 
A generally higher rate of recovery was obtained as cane was 
available in the best part of the season in mature condition. There 
was, however, a deterioration in the quality of sugars manufactured 
owing to the sparing use of sulphur and the need for maximisation 
of output. 


All-India Marketing Organization Essential 

The last and not the least important development of the year is 
the announcement of the formation of the Central Sugarcane Com- 
mit'^ee'*' on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton and Jute Committees. 
For a long time there has been an agitation for setting up a committee 
on these lines. The demand has at last been conceded. A further 
step has thus been taken towards improving industrial efficiency. This 
body with the Central Sugar Board should be able to formulate 
an all-India policy. We hope this Committee will start functioning next 
year, i.e. by 1945. The need for an all-India marketing organization is 
more than ever great and the control measures in recent years have 
made it very clear that there should be a uniform policy in regard to 
the affairs of the industry. 

Details of Working of the Season 1942-43 

The total number of factories working in the season 1942-43 was 
the same as in the previous one, though the distribution between the 
different producing areas was slightly different. (Vide Table in the 
earlier portion.) There were 150 factories working in the last season, 
the same as in the previous season out of a total of 163 factories in 
existence in India. Twelve factories did not operate during the season 
and one has been excluded since it was a small experimental factory 
for training students with a small and uncertain output. 

The number of factories working in the United Provinces in 1942- 
43 was 71 against 70 in the 1941-42 and 1940-41 seasons. The number 
in Bihar was 31 against the same number in the previous season and 
32 in 1940-41. There was no change in the number of factories in the 
Punjab, Sind and North-West Frontier Province which was 4. There 
was a decrease in Madras to 10 from 11 in the two previous seasons. 
Bombay had nine factories working in 1942-43, ten in 1941-42 and 8 
in 1940-41. As for Bengal and Assam, in Bengal alone there were 
8 factories working against 9 in 1941-42 and 9 in Bengal and Assam 
in 1940-41. Orissa had the same number of 2 factories in the last three 

♦ Details re : Constitution of the Committee will be found elsewhere in the 
Annual, 
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s63Sons while in the Indian States there has been a gradual increase 
to 15 from 13 in 1941-42 and 12 in 1940-41. 

It would thus be noted that the decrease in the number of factories 
working in 1942-43 has been largely made up hy the increase m the 
number operating in the Indian States This is only an accentuation 
of the feature of adimntageous location of sugar factories in the Indian 
States due to the onerous tax levies in British India. 

Duration of Working Days 

Thanks to the unlimited crush and the availability of cane supplies, 
factories were naturally able to work longer days though the diversion 
of cane supplies for the manufacture of gur earlier in the season 
resulted in a smaller crush than was anticipated and the total of 120 
working days for the season could not be achieved. 

The average number of days of worked by factories in the United 
Provinc<="s was 112 against 78 in the previous season and in Bihar 96 
against 54. *‘A11 other provinces ” had an average of 89 days against 
117 in tho previous season The average for the whole of India was 
thus 101 days against 85. It would be noticed that the average has 
been very much affected by the shorter season in the provinces other 
than Bihar and U.P As for the two major producing areas, U.P. was 
affected very much by the diversion of cane supplies for the manufac- 
ture of gur. In Bihar there was no large-scale diversion though the 
tendency was more pronounced. 

The advantage enioyed by particular factories in the Eastern 
districts of U.P has resulted in a season of 154 days, the maximum 
for the province The maximum number of days worked by any 
factory in tho previous season v»as 121. In Bihar the maximum number 
of days worked hy anv factory was 152 against 89 in 1941-42 and the 
minimum 58 against 30 The maximum for “ other provinces ” was 
278 days against 313 in the pTevioti<? season These figures again prove 
that it was on account of the favourable conditions for crushing in 
Bihar and UP lhat there was an increase in total production to 10.5 
lakhs tons and that conditions for maximisation of production in other 
provinces were not quite so favourable. 

The season was on the whole short. In the United Provinces the 
crushing season extended from the third week of November to the 
end of April and in Bihar from the beginning of December to the end 
of April. In those two provinces the season was longer than in 1941- 
42. In the remaining provinces it was even shorter than the season 
1941-42. 

t 
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Distrihution of Factories according to Number of Days worked in 

1942-43 and 1941-42 

In the U P. there was one factory which had a number of working 
days between 150 and 159 In the previous season there was no factory 
which had more than 130 working days. Two factories had working 
days between 140 and 149 and eight factories between 130 and 139. 
There were fifteen factories between 120 and 129 against 1 in 1941- 
42, 16 factories between 110 and 120 against 4 in 1941-42, 11 factories 
between 100 and 109 agamst 4 factories in 1941-42, 16 factories between 
80 and 99 against 24 in the previous season, 1 factory between 60 and 
80 against 24 and one having 59 working da'^’^s and below against 22 
in 1941-42. 

It will thus be seen that out of 71 factories working in the last 
season, 58 had working days between 80 and 150 while in the previous 
season 61 factories had working days of 100 and below. Of the 58 
factories in the last season with working days between 80 and 150 
there were 42 factories having working days* between 100 and 130. 

In Bihar, conditions were not so favourable, though it should be 
said against the experience of season 1941-42 that conditions were far 
better. There was only one factory which was v^orking for over 150 
days but below 159 days. Two factories had working days between 
130 and 139, two between 120 and 129, three between 110 and 119 and 
5 between 100 and 109. 11 bad working days between 80 and 99 against 
2 in 1941-42, 6 between 60 and 79 against 9 in 1941-42 and one having 
59 working days and below 50 against 20 in the previous season. 

In all other provinces ”, many factories had a short crushing 
season owing to the insuflSciency of cane supplies. 20 factories had 
working days below 59 against 10 in 1941-42. 

From the all-India angle the analysis is like this. There were 25 
factories in 1942-43 which worl^ed for 99 days and below as against 
83 in 1941-42. In the 100 to 140 group, there were 73 factories against 
24 in the previous season. 

Quantities of Cane Crushed by Factories in 1942-43 and 1941-42 

The maximum quantity of cane crushed by any factory in the last 
season (1942-43) was 203,700 tons in the United Provinces against 
128,800 in the previous season, the minimum 5,700 against 900 tons 
and the average quantity 84,900 tons against 55,400 tons. 
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In Bihar, the maximum was 141,500 tons against 101,900 tons, the 
minimum 5,700 tons against 18,000 and the average 70,100 against 
36,600. 

In “ all other provinces ”, the figures were 161,400, 270 and 69,500 
against 330,000, 900 and 53,500 respectively. 

The maximum quantity of cane crushed for any factory per day 
in the U.P. in the season 1942-43 as 1,920 tons against 1,800 in 1941-42, 
minimum 65 against 23 and avei-agc 760 against 710 tons. 

In Bihar the maxmium was 1,180 against 1,140, the TniniTnur^ loO 
against 30 and the average 730 agamst 530 tons. 

For all other provmccs the figures were 1,170, 18 and 520 respec- 
tively against 1,800, 23 and 640 tons respectively. (Vide relevant table 
in The Siigar Industry at a Glance.) 

Quantity oj Sugar Produced in 1942-43 and 1941-42 

The production of sugar directly from cane in India totalled 
1,070,700 tons in the season 1942-43 as against 778,100 tons in 1941-42 
and 1,095,400 tons m 1940-41. The production in 1942-43 was thus 37.6 
per cent higher than the production in 1941-42. The higher production 
in the last season was entirely due to the bigger output in the United 
Provinces and Bihar resulting from the removal of restriction on 
crushing. 

In U.P. the number of factories working in the last season was 
71 against 70 in the previous season. The quantity of cane crushed 
was 6,028,000 tons against 3,877,000 tons while the sugar produced was 
612,500 tons against 382,900 tons. 

In Bihar, the total quantity of cane crushed by the 31 factories 
in 1942-43 was 2,171,900 tons against 1,133,600 tons in 1941-42 for the 
same number of faclorie.s. The quantity of sugar produced was 
237,400 tons against 117,300 tons. 

In Bombay, nine factories working in the last season were able 
to crush 732,000 tons of sugarcane against 861,000 tons in the previous 
season for ten factories while the sugar produced was 77,900 tons 
against 85,000 tons. In Madras, the quantity of cane crushed for ten 
factories was 291,000 tons against 352,300 tons for eleven factories in 
the previous season, the quantity of sugar produced being 27,500 tons 
against 30,800 tons. In the Punjab, Sind and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinces the quantity of cane crushed by four factories was 129,600 tons 
in 1942-43 against 215,700 tons for the same number of factories in 
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1941-42. Sugar produced was 11,800 tons against 19,200 tons. In 
Bengal the quantity of cane crushed was very much lower at 199,600 
tons against 313,600 tons in the previous season, eight factories working 
in 1942-43 against 9 in 1941-42. The quantity of sugar produced was 
16,500 tons against 23,700 tons in 1941-42. Indian States employing 
fifteen factories against thirteen in the previous season reported a 
smaller crush, the figure for 1942-43 being 845,300 tons against 1,241,200 
tons in 1941-42. The quantity of sugar produced was 85,000 tons 
against 116,200 tons. Two factories in Orissa crushed 21,100 tons of 
sugarcane in 1942-43 against 31,800 tons in 1941-42. The quantity of 
sugar produced was 2,100 tons against 3,000 tons. 

Percentage of Recoveries of Sugar from Cane 

Besides an increase in the quantity of cane supplied, factories in 
U.P. were able to report a large increase in the rate of recovery so 
that the production of sugar was more than proportionate to the 
increase in the quantity of cane crushed. From the point of view of 
technical efficiency, we would state with satisfaction that there has 
been a general improvement, and with the difficulties regarding sulphur 
supplies and other chemicals the achievement should he regarded as 
creditworthy. 

The maximum recovery for any factory in the United Provinces 
was 11.72 per cent against 11.22 per cent in 1941-42 and the minimum 
7.83 per cent against 7.74 per cent.- It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there has been a jump in the average rate of recovery from 9.87 per 
cent to 10.16 per cent. In Bihar, on the other hand, the maximum 
recovery was slightly lower at 11.92 per cent against 12.05 per cent 
while the minimum recovery was higher at 9.11 per cent against 8.62 
per cent. The average rate of recovery was higher at 10.93 per cent 
against 10.35 per cent. 

For * “ all other provinces ”, the maximum rate of Irecoveiy was 
13.35 per cent against 12.45 per cent. The minimum recovery was 
5 per cent against 5.3 per cent. The average recovery was 10.28 per 
cent against 9.22 per cent. 

The maximum recovery for “ all-India ” was 13.35 per cent against 
12.45 per cent and the minimum 5.0 per cent against 5.30 per cent. 
The average was 10.28 per cent against 9.69 per cent. 

The recoveries thus increased by 0.29 per cent in the United 
Provinces, 0.58 per cent in Bihar and 0.73 per cent in the rest of India. 
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The recovery of sugar was particularly high in Bihar where no factory 
had an extraction below 9 per cent. 

There were six factories working in the UP. with an extraction 
of 11 per cent and above against one in 1941-42, in Bihar, 14 against 
9 in the same group and all other provinces 4 against 1. The figure 
for all-India was thus 24 against 11. 

Fourteen lactones in U.P. had an extraction between 10.5 and 
10.9 per cent against 6 in 1941-42, in Bihar 8 against 4 and in all other 
provinces 3 against the same number. Tne total for all-India was 25 
against 13. Between 10 per cent and 10.4 per cent there 21 factories 
working U.P. against 20 in 1941-42, 4 m Bihar against 7 and 7 in all 
other provinces agamst 3. For all-India the figure was 32 against 30. 
There were thus 81 factories having an exiraciion of 10 per cent and 
above against 54 in 1941-42. Above 9 per cent the total number of 
factories working in 1942-43 was 124 against 116. It is interesting that 
it is in the 9 to 10 per cent group that there has been a sharp reduction 
in the number of factories to 43 in 1942-43 from 62 in 1941-42. 

The average recovery percentage in 1942-43 is the highest for all- 
India as well as all the provinces in the last four seasons. As pointed 
out above, Bihar has an impressive record, the percentage recovery 
improving from 9.29 per cent in 1939-40 to 10.93 per cent in 1942-43. 
The improvement has been gradual though much more pronounced in 
the last season. 

Sugar Production Forecast in 1943-44 Season 

The First Memorandum on the production of sugar directly from 
cane in modern factories in India during the season 1943-44 by the 
Director, Imperial InsIHuto of Sugar Technology, estimates tlie total 
production for the current season at 12,05,900 tons against the actual 
production of 1,070,700 tons in the previous season. On the first 
estimate of production, the actual production for the season 1939-40 
would still be a record for the sugar industry. But it is said that 
the condition of the crop since the framing of the First Mer '^randum 
has improved and that the Gur Control Order has operated in favour 
of the sugar factories. Actual production is thus expected by us to 
be in excess of the estimated figures, and will approximate to 12,60,000 
tons, according to our estimate. The U.P. factories have done very 
well and many factories are still crushing, though in Bihar the estimated 
production of 2.5 lakhs tons may not be achieved owing to the earlier 
closing of many factories and the diversion of cane supplies to the 
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production of gur with the prevalence of large “ black market ” activi- 
ties due to abnormally high gur prices in adjoining areas (e.g. Bengal) 
and the absence of any effective control in those areas where high prices 
for gur were obtaining. 

The number of factories expected to be working is the same in 
the last season, 150, but the distribution is again slightly different. 
There is a reduction in the number to 70 from 71 in the U.P. while 
in Bihar it is unchanged at 31. Punjab, Sind and North-West Provinces 
will have only 2 against 4 while there is an increase in Madras by 
one to 11. In Bombay also 10 factories would be working against 9 
while in Bengal there is again a decrease to 6 from 8. Orissa is un- 
changed at 2 but there is an increase again in the number of factories 
operating in the Indian States to 18 from 15. Attention has been drawn 
to the increase in the importance of the sugar industry in the Indian 
States on earlier occasions. The latest figures only emphasise the fact 
that drift of the industry to the States has not stopped and that compe- 
tition to factories situated in the U.P. and Bihar is continually becoming 
more vigorous, though in the present circumstances, they have nothing 
to fear from the new producers. 

Many factories in the United Provinces may work till the end of 
April and some even up to the end of May. The reduction in cane 
prices by 0-2-0 per maund, with effect from 15th May 1944, will assist 
the prolongation of the season, and production of a larger quantity of 
sugar. In Bihar, the season finished earlier than expected. The esti- 
mated average number of working days is 120 in the United Provinces 
and 103 in Bihar against the average number of working days of 112 for 
U. P. and 96 for Bihar in the last season. 

Sulphur Supplies and Sugar Production 

The problem of securing adequate supplies of sulphur and other 
stores has naturally been difficult in the last two years. The acute 
shipping situation has resulted in a considerable curtailment of supplies 
and factories were ad\’ised to make as economical an use of stores and 
supplies as possible, consistent with the maintenance of proper effici- 
ency at the plants. The working of the last two seasons has, however, 
proved that it is impossible to maintain efficiency with a frugal or 
miserly policy in regard to the utilization of stores and supplies. It 
was believed that the problem of sulphur supplies had been satisfac- 
torily solved and that considerable ore reserves had been found in 
Baluchistan. It was hoped that the import of large quantities of sulphur 
in the crude state would keep the factories above want. 
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The supplies of sulphur in the crude form naturally gave consider- 
able difficulties to the sugar factories. The sulphur had to be refined 
and very few factories had facilities for using sulphur direct. Equip- 
ment at some of the factories was altered and this naturally meant an 
increase in costs of production. 

It will be remembered that in the 1941-42 season, considerable 
difficulty was experienced and there was considerable dislocation to traffic 
on account of the floods in Sind and factories were put to great difficulty. 
It was even pointed that it would not be possible to supply any sulphur 
to factories and they were asked to conserve their stocks as far as 
possible. Arrangements were made to import refined American sulphur 
but these were not successful. Production was somehow maintained 
at factories though the inadequate use of sulphur naturally resulted 
in a deterioration in colour and quality of sugar. The insufficient 
refining coupled with the efforts to reduce the number of qualities in 
order to increase production will, it is believed, result in a considerable 
deterioration in the quality of Indian sugar, and place it at a great 
disadvantage in foreign markets. It was therefore urged that supplies 
of adequate quantity of sulphur should be made to factories in time 
and that if it was proposed to send sulphur ore, arrangements should 
be made sufficiently early so that factories could do the necessary 
refining. 

The Food Department advised factories towards the close of 1943 
that they had to reduce consumption of sulphur from 0.04 per cent to 
0.035 per cent. If factories found it difficult to reduce their consump- 
tion to this level they were advised to seek tlie assistance of the Director, 
Imperial In^titule of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore. 

Representations from factories for increasing allotments are first 
scrutinized by tlie Director before they are considered by the Food 
Department. The allotments that have been made make due allowance 
for the possible increase in cane crush in the next season. The 
Department, had, however, expressed its willingness to make further 
allotments to any factory which succeeded in crushing more cane than 
anticipated. 

With a reduction in the allotment of quantities of sulphur, factories 
have been naturally anxious to make sure that the ore supplied to 
them is of a certain assured sulphur content, as it has been found that 
there has been a reduction in the recovery to 15 per cent from 25 per 
cent. This has naturally placed many factories at a disadvantage. This 
aspect of the queslion, it is believed, is receiving the attention of Gov- 
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eminent. The difficulties in getting sufficient quantities of ore, the 
uncertain nature of the sulphur content and the deterioration in the 
quality of sugar have led to the representations by sugar factories that 
refined sulphur should be imported from America and Sicily (the latter 
now seems possible) in time for the next season, i.e. 1944-45. Sicily 
:s one of the world’s biggest producers of sulphur and it is believed and 
hoped that at least so far as the requirements of the next season are 
concerned there will be no great difficulty. 

Technical Assistance to Factories 

The Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, 
has informed the sugar factories that for rendering assistance to them 
in economising their consumption of sulphur and in using Baluchistan 
ore, Government have now provided additional staff at the Institute. 
Factories requiring any assistance have been advised to inform the 
Institute immediatelv indicating the exact nature of the difficulty 
specially whether it relates to the engineering side, (as the design, 
construction and erection of plant) or to the chemical or process side. 
This information is considered essential to enable the Institute to send 
an officer who would be aWe to render the desired assistance. The 
following list will serve to give an indication of the type of problems 
on which assistance is ordinarily given although problems not included 
in this would also be attended to by the Institute as far as possible : — 

1. Design, construction and operation of plant for refining 
Baluchistan ore. 

2. Prevention of corrosion of autocla'^T'es. 

3. Improvement of quality of refined sulphur. 

4. Arrangements for direct burning of Baluchistan ore. 

5. Modified processes for clarification of juice and syrup for 
reducing sulphur consumption, 

6. Filtration of muddy iuice obtained from juices clarified with 
reduced quantities of lime and sulphur. 

7. Modification cf design of sulphitation plant for juice and sjnnip. 

8. Improvement of quality of sugar produced with reduced quanti- 
ties of sulphur. 

Due to the problem of refining sulphur and economising its use 
as far as possible, which cropped up since 1940-41, there has been 
nahirally considerable research on th’s subject. At the 12th Conven- 
tion of the Sugar Technologists’ Association of India at Cawnpore, 
Dr. Kloppenburg’s valuable paper on carbo-sulphitation was greatly 
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appreciated as the technologists saw in it a really sound method to cut 
down the use of sulphur, which is worth trying in factories. 

This process, as the name indicates, is a combination of the exist- 
ing sulphitation and carbonalion processes. In view of the promising 
results, it can be said that a new method has been introduced which can 
help the present acute situation of sulphur shortage. 

The main features of this process are that there is a considerable 
reduction in the quantity ol sulphur and lime used and there is a pos- 
sibility of adopting the process without involving costly alterations 
in the existing sulphitation or carbonation plants. 

A consumption of lime at 0.15 per cent cane and sulphur at 0.09 
per cent is quite reasonable under normal conditions. With the new 
process these figure*, can be brought down to 0.075 per cent and 0.02 
per cent respectively without affecting the quality of sugar. Instead of 
pure sulphur, Baluchistan ore or pyrites can be used without any 
difficulty. To introduce the carbo-sulphitation process successfully, 
some alteration in the existing sulphur furnace and sulphitation tanks 
are essential. 

In order to provide facilities for factories that have no refining 
facilities it was reported that the Chemicals Directorate of the Govern- 
ment of India had come to an agreement with Messrs, Sepulchre & Co., 
New Delhi, for the erection of a plant for refining Baluchistan sulphur 
with a refining capacity of 500 tons of ore per month. The factory would 
operate under controlled conditions both as regards price and technical 
efficiency. Wo are not aware whether the proposal has materialised and 
operations have begun, till the moment of writing. 

Sugar and Sugarcane Prices for 1943-44 

Reference has been made earlier to the decisions taken by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments regarding the 
sugar and sugarcane prices for the current season (1943-44). It was 
pointed out that with the higher costs of living and the greater return 
available on foodgrains it was necessary to encourage the ryot to 
grow sugarcane by offering him higher prices. For this purpose both 
the mills and important Chambers of Commerce advocated that there 
should be a minimum price of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund of cane. It was 
estimated that even with the operation of the Gur Control Order, large 
quantities of cane 'were being diverted for the manufacture of gur 
and that imless the return on cane supplied to factories was satisfactory 


4 
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it was not correct to expect that mills would get aU the quantity of cane 
needed by them. The policy of maximisation of output also needed 
a more liberal outlook on the part of the Government authorities. 

The decision of the Government of India on sugar prices for the 
1943-44 season was announced on November 9, 1944. The press note 
issued on the subject pointed out that there had been an increase in the 
sugar price by thirteen annas per maund and that a special excise 
duty of thirteen annas per maund (the difference between the old and 
new ex-factory prices) on all stocks of sugar held by the factories 
and dealers on the date of the issue of the ordinance would be levied 
in order that this unexpected profit may not go to either the industry 
or the dealers. 

The increase in the ex-factory price of sugar was intended to 
enable the Provincial Governments to fix a higher minimum cane 
price for the current season. Accordingly, the Provincial Governments 
of the U.P. and Bihar announced an increase in the minimum cane 
prices to twelve annas per maund, i.e. an increase of two annas over 
the last season (1942-43). The increased price of two annas per 
maund was, however, not payable in cash. The producers were directed 
to pay the amount in Defence Savings Stamps or Certificates. The 
cash price paid to the cultivator was, therefore, the same, viz. ten 
annas per maund. This method of payment was in pursuance of the 
policy of checking the operation of inflationary forces. Along with 
the increase in the minimum price for sugarcane, the cane cess was 
also raised to one anna per maund both in the U.P. and Bihar. 

The press note issued by the Government of India on November 
9, 1943, stated: — 

“ The ex-factory price of sugar is controlled by the Government of 
India ; the price of sugarcane is controlled by Provincial Governments. 
In order to ensure an adequate supply of sugar, the Government of India 
have decided to raise the ex-factory price of sugar from today (Nov- 
ember 9, 1943) by annas thirteen per maund. This will enable the 
Provincial Governments to fix the minimum price of sugarcane so as to 
give an increased return to the grower ; and the new price of sugar 
should, in equity, apply to sugar manufactured from cane bought at the 
new prices to be fixed by Provincial Governments, not to stocks of 
sugar already in the hands of factories and dealers.” 

“ Government have reason to believe that manufacturers and holders 
of stocks themselves have no desire to benefit by any increase in the 
price of sugar in respect of existing stocks and desire that any such 
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profits should be passed on to Government, which alone can utilize them 
to the best advantage of the community/^ 

Temporary Sugar Excise Duty Ordinance, 1943 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy has accordingly issued an Ordinance 
today imposing a special excise duty equal to the difference between 
the old and new ex-factory prices on all slocks of sugar held by factories 
and dealers on the date of the Ordinance. It will be levied by the 
Central Excise Department on the stocks in the possession of factories 
and large dealers and by officers of Provincial Governments on the 
stocks held by small dealers/^* 

Procedure for Special Excise Assessment 

The following procedure was laid down for the assessment of the 
excise : — 

'‘Every holder of such stock must, within the next seven days, 
submit to the officer appointed by the Collector of the Central Excises 
or the Provincial Government, as the case may be, to carry out assess- 
ment in the area in which the stock-holder conducts his business, a full 
and true declaration of all sugar now in his possession, giving the details 
prescribed in the form of declaration appended to the ordinance.” 

“Stock-holders will not be supplied with copies of the form by 
Government but are expected to prepare them themselves in manus- 
cript or type. On receipt of the return the duty will be assessed and will 
be payable into the Treasury either m a lump sum or in not more than 
three monthly instalments beginning from December 1, 1943. As soon 
as the duty has boon assessed and the stock has, where necessary, been 
checked, the assessing officer will release the sugar.” 

“To enable the work io be carried out expeditiously, all traders 
should submit their returns as soon as possible, entering therein full 
particulars of all sugar ovmed by them, whether lying in their ware- 
houses or in transit from factory to warehouse or from one warehouse 
to another ; and given full co-operation from the trade, it is hoped that 
the entire process will be completed within not more than 15 days.” 

Bihar and U. P. Fix Minimum Prices of Cane for 
1943-44 at 12 Annas per Maund 

The Bihar Govo|*mnent issued the following communique on 9th 
November, 1943 ; — 


* The text of the Ordinance is given in an earlier portion of this Annual, 
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“In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 21(1) of the 
Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937, the Governor of Bihar is 
pleased to fix annas twelve per maund as the minimum price for the 
purchase of cane during the crushing season 1943-44 exclusive of the 
cess imposed under Section 29 (2) of the said Act ” 

“ Under Clause (3) of Rule 31 of the Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
Rules 1938 read with Section 21 of the Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
Act, 1937, the Governor of Bihar is pleased to direct that the occupier or 
manager of a factory or a purchasing agent shall deduct from the 
amount due for cane sold to him by a canegrower or Canegrowers’ 
Co-operative Society, annas two for each maund of cane for pajnnent 
to such canegrower or Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society in a deferred 
instalment in accordance with Rule 41A of the said Rules,” 

Rule 41A of the Bihar Sugar Control Rules provides that when 
a deduction is made from the price of cane under Clause (3) of Rule 31, 
the occupier or manager of a factory or a purchasing agent shall, within 
a fortnight of the close of each month and in the manner prescribed by 
the Cane Commissioner, invest the amount so deducted in the Indian 
Post OflSce Defence Savings Bank on behalf of each canegrower or 
Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society. 

In calculating the total deductions under Clause (3) of Rule 31 
at the end of each month in respect of a canegrower or a Canegrowers’ 
Co-operative Society, annas eight or more shall be taken as rupee one 
and fractions of a rupee less than eight annas shall be ignored, neces- 
sary adjustments being made in the price of cane paid in cash. 

The occupier or manager of a factory or a purchasing agent shall 
submit a return in form XXVI showing the amount invested on behalf 
of each canegrower or Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society. The return 
in form XXVI must reach the Cane Commissioner within seven days of 
the last date of investment. 

The communique issued on the 9th November, 1943, by the U.P. 
Government in this connection reads as follows : — 

“Under sub-rule 8A of Rule 20 of the United Provinces Sugar 
Factories Control Rules the Governor is hereby pleased to direct that 
every occupier or manager of a factory and every purchasing agent : — 

(1) shall make a deduction at the rate of two annas per maund 
calculated to the nearest quarter of a rupee from the price payable to 
a canegrower or a Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society as the case may 
be in the season 1943-44 ; and 
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(2) shall 

(а) in the case of a canegrower forthwith pay the amount so 
deducted to the said canegrower in Defence Savings Stamps : 

Provided that if the amount so payable to the canegrower exceeds 
on any occasion rupees ten, the manager or occupier of a factory or the 
purchasing agent may take for each ten rupees an application in the 
form prescribed by the Postal Department from the grower for invest- 
ment in National Savings Certificates, and shall give an acknowledge- 
ment in the form given below for the sake and shall pay the balance in 
Defence Savings Stamps. He shall then obtain National Savings Certi- 
ficates for the canegrower and deliver them, as soon as possible, to the 
canegrower who shall return the receipt to the occupier, the manager or 
the purchasing agent as the case may be ; 

(б) in the case of a Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society, deposit the 
amount so deducted in the nearest Post Office and intimate the same 
to the society concerned. The Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society shall 
utilize the amount so deposited either for the purchase of Defence 
Savings Stamps or for the purchase of National Savings Certificates or 
for investment in the Post Office Defence Savings Bank Accounts in 
the name of each individual member concerned. 

Note : Where an occupier or manager of a factory or a purchas- 
ing agent makes payment for the price of cane direct to a member of a 
Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society, the word ‘ canegrower ’ shall be 
deemed to include such member.” 

The announcement of the Government for an increase of price of 
sugar by only thirteen annas per maund while the minimum price of 
sugarcane in the U. P, and Bihar was increased by two annas per maund 
was very severely criticized by the industry, firstly because in their 
opinion the minimum price of cane should have been increased to at 
least one rupee per maund in order to enable the cultivator to get an 
adequate return from the cane crop in comparison with the return from 
other food crops so that he may be induced to grow cane during the next 
and subsequent seasons, and secondly because the increase of thirteen 
annas was too inadequate as the cost of manufacture as a result of the 
increase in price of cane would go up by at least Re. 1-4-0 per maund 
of sugar. The Indian Sugar Syndicate and the Indian Sugar Manufac- 
turers’ Association emphatically protested against the increase of 
thirteen annas and expressed the view that the sugar prices should be 
increased by at least Re. 1-4-0 if the industry was not to be handicapped. 
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The Government’s case was that a larger crush would result in reduc- 
tion of costs and it appears to us that it was the feeling of the Govern- 
ment of TnHin that on the last occasion when the price of sugar was 
increased by Re. 2-5-0 per maund the manufacturer was given a larger 
mar gin of profit than he deserved, and they took this opportunity of 
curtailing that liberalness by asking the manufactoer to reduce his 
profit due to the smaller increase in the price of sugar. We feel 
that the abnormal increase in transport charges, prices of stores, etc. 
will make it impossible for the factories to reduce their cost of pro- 
duction and we have no doubt that the margin of profit per maimd of 
sugar would be reduced considerably in the 1942-43 season as compared 
with the previous season. 

We reproduce below a Press Note issued by Mr M. P. Gandhi on 
the 11th November, 1943, in regard to the increase in sugar prices by 
Re. 0-13-0 per maund. 

COMMENTS ON INCREASE IN SUGAR PRICE OF 0-13-0 ONLY 

Press Note issued hy Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor, Indian 
Sugar Industry Annual. 

Apropos the announcement of the Central Government for an immediate 
increase in sugar prices by Re. 0-13-0 per maund with a view to ensure an adequate 
supply of sugar, Mr. M, P. Gandhi, Editor, Indian Sugar Industry Annual, says that 
it is generally known that this action has been taken in order to enable the 
Governments of U. P. and Behar which fix minimum prices of cane for sugar 
factories to increase the cane prices this season for giving a better return for their 
cane crop to cultivators, to compensate them for increased cost of cultivation and 
to create an inducement to divert a larger cane crop for manufacture of sugar 
(as against Gur). On the current basis of linking canc prices with sugar prices, 
however, the permissible increase in cane price would bo of about Re. 0-1-4 per 
maund of cane, assuming a consumption of 10 maunds of cane for every maund 
of sugar. An increase of Re. 0-1-4 per maund of cane over the last season’s price 
of Re. 0-10-0 per maund will be too meagre to confer any benefit on the cultivator 
whose real position will, instead of improving, be worse as compared with last 
season, in view of the tremendous increase in his cost of production, etc. 

The cultivators have been clamouring for an increase of about Re. 0-8-0 per 
maund of cane this season. The Sugar Manufacturers unanimously recommended 
an increase of at least Re. 0-4-0 per maund of cane (with an appropriate increase 
in sugar prices) in order to ensure adequate supplies of cane this season and the 
following season in 1944-45 for a maximxim output of sugar required in larger 
quantities, to prevent the cultivators from turning to more paying alternative 
food-crops, and to maintain the stability of the Industry, taking a far-sighted view 
of the matter. This appears to be difficult of realization from the present increase 
in sugar prices. 
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If the U. P. and Bohar Governments take action, according to current reports,*' 
of increasing cane prices by Rc. 0-2-0 per maund, it will cut into profits of the 
sugar factories in those areas to the extent of about Re. 0-7-0 per ma\md of sugar 
for which the factories will have to pay Re. 1-4-0 more for their cane as they will 
only realize Re. 0-13-0 per maund more for their sugar. Factories in U. P. and 
Behar will thus be adversely affected if cane prices are increased by more than 
Re. 0-1-4 per maund. 

Factories outside U. P. and Behar, eg. those in Bombay-Deccan area having 
their own cane farms, and those in other areas, c.g. Bengal where minimum prices 
of cane are not fixed by Government, will benefit considerably by the present 
increase in sugar prices, and will have the necessary impetus to produce the maxi- 
mum quantity of sugar out of profit motive alone. 

As far as the consumer is concerned, he can complacently bear Ihe increase 
of Re. 0-13-0 per mound which works out to about five per cent of the present 
price of sugar, which incidentally has not witnessed any increase like other articles 
of foodstuff, e.g. wheat, rice, etc. 

In regard to the imposition of the special excise duty of Re. 0-13-0 per maund 
which is only on the present stocks of sugar, whether with factories or merchants, 
Mr. Gandhi suggests that the most equitable and fair method of disposal of this 
amount which would run to over 30 lakhs of rupees, would be in its grant as 
bonus to cane cultivators in the shape of deferred payment for cane supplied by 
them to factories during the preceding season. 

The growers also expected Government to fix a higher minimum 
price of cane in order that they might receive a fair measure of profit 
from cultivation of cane and in order that the earnings from cane 
cultivation may bear some relation with the earnings of the other food 
crops which had gone up in price during the last few years. Thus the 
growers were dissatisfied at the Government’s announcement of an 
increase of only two annas in the cane prices per maund, and although 
there has not been much opposition to the scheme of payment, namely, 
ten annas per maund in cash and two annas in National Savings Certi- 
ficates to be cashed at the termination of the War, there has been con- 
siderable diversion of cane supplies and it is reported that there has 
been a lack of enthusiasm for preparation of land for the next season’s 
early ripening varieties of cane. Most of the cane would be ratooned 
during the next season and the area under cane crop might also be 
smaller. 

Unfortunately for the industry a severe hailstorm has destroyed 
the food crops. Particularly in the Western U. P. considerable damage 
is reported to have been caused to the standing crop. The loss has 
been to such an extent that the U. P, Government has decided not to 
pursue the savings drive. The result of the damage on account of the 
hailstorm and untimely rains has been reflected in the prices for wheat 

•The U. P. and Bihar Governments increased the price by Rs, 0-2-0. 
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and other commodities. The statutory maximum prices for foodgrains, 
which were announced by the U.P. Government could not be strictly 
enforced and it was reported that m several places quotations were 
nearly double the maximum prices. The hope, therefore, that the 
Government would be able to ensure adequate cane supplies as a result 
of the success of the anti-inflationary policy will not be completely 
justified. 

It was noticed that in some parts of the U. P., Punjab and Bengal, 
it was not possible for factories to obtain cane at the rate of twelve 
annas per maund and several factories had to pay higher prices during 
some parts of the season. In fact, the Punjab and Bengal Governments 
announced fixation of higher minimum prices of cane, and assured the 
factories that some special scheme will be put into effect whereby they 
would receive adequately higher prices of sugar to compensate them 
for the higher minimum prices of cane which they had to pay during 
1943-44. 


Schedule of Sugar Prices for 1943-44 

The schedule of ex-factory controlled rates of various grades of 
sugar which came into force with effect from November 10, 1943 is 
given in an earlier portion of the Annual. There is a imiform rise of 
thirteen annas per maund over the prices for the 1942-43 season. The 
definition of refined sugar has been altered so as to include sugars of 
colour 27 and 28. 

By a subsequent notification dated 20th November, 1943, the Sugar 
Controller has fixed the wholesale price of khandsari, sugarcandy and 
bura to Rs. 15-4-0, Rs. 19-0-0 and Rs. 16-4-0 per maund respectively. 
Vide Table No. 39 in an earlier portion of the Annual. 

The various ex-factory prices have been fixed on the basis of the 
Sugar Standards prescribed by the Bureau of Sugar Standards for the 
season 1943-44 which, however, differ materially in certain respects from 
the previous season’s standards. 

Life of U.P. and Bihar Control Acts Extended Further 

There has been a further extension in the life of these acts for a 
period of three years. The Governor gave his assent to the U. P. Sugar 
Factories Control (Amendment) Act, 1944 which, inter alia, provides 
for the continuation of the Sugar Control Act of 1938 till 1947 and 
for the setting up of the Sugar Cane Varieties Advisory Committee in 
December, 1943. The following is the full text of the statement of 
Objects and Reasons : — 
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“The United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act, 1938, is in 
force till the 30th June 1944. With a view to maintain continuity of 
work, particularly in the matter of cane development and supply, it 
is proposed to extend the operation of the Act till 30tli June 1947. 

Sugar factories in the province have reached a high degree of 
technical efficiency but the cultivation of sugarcane is still below the 
standard achieved by the other sugar producing countries. Large sums 
have been spent in recent years on research, demonstration and pro- 
paganda with a view to introducing improved varieties of cane with 
a higher sucrose content and more resistant to disease but pj ogress 
has been somewhat slow. It is felt that legislation is now necessary 
to accelerate the work of bringing about an all-round improvement 
in sugarcane cultivation by the elimination of unsuitable varieties. 

It is, therefore, proposed to set up a committee to advise on the 
suitability or otherwise of various varieties of cane. On the advice of 
the Committee the Government will be empowered to declare that any 
variety of sugarcane including ratoon cane grown in a specified area 
is unsuitable for use in factories in that area and similarly seed of 
specified variety is unsuitable for distribution for sowing. Factories 
will not be required to enter into agreement to purchase cane of a 
variety declared unsuitable for use. The distribution by factories or 
cultivators by themselves of seed of a variety which has been declared 
unsuitable is prohibited. 

Frequent representations have been made that while under the 
Act a factory is compelled to purchase cane in its reserved area, if 
offered by the grower, there is no specific provision which prevents 
such grower from selling his cane to another factory. Besides being 
unfair to the factory concerned this leaves a loophole for pirating of 
cane by other factories from the reserved area of a factoy which in a 
year of short supply might assume serious proportions. Further, the 
uncertainty of a factory that it will not get the cane on the develop- 
ment of which it has spent money hinders to some extent the develop- 
ment of improved varieties. Opportunity has, therefore, been taken 
to provide that cane grown in the reserved area of a factory shall not 
without the permission of the Cane Commissioner be ►sold to another 
factory, or to any person for supply to a factory other than the factory 
for which the area is reserved. 

Advantage has also been taken of the opportunity to remove some 
defects in the language of the existing Act.” 

The industry has, therefore, to be thankful for some developments 
in its favour. The question of cane development is very important at 
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the present moment. For costs of production cannot be reduced with- 
out an increase in the yield of cane per acre. Much may not be done 
in the war time but the continuity of work as emphasized by the Act 
and the direction of effort in new directions should help the industry 
considerably in the future. 

With the amendment to Bihar Control Act, a Bihar Sugarcane 
Varieties Advisory Committee was formed which in addition to 
exercising and performing the powers and duties conferred or imposed 
upon it by the Act advises the provincial government and the Agricul- 
tural Department on all matters connected with sugarcane cultivation 
that may be referred to it. 

The Committee shall consist of ten members, the Director of 
Agriculture (Chairman), the Cane Commissioner, the Cane Develop- 
ment Officer and the Sugarcane Specialist (Secretary) being ex-officio 
members of the Committee. The remaining members shall be nominated 
by the provincial government and include an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the factories and growers. A factory representative 
besides being a person employed in a sugar factory in Bihar shall 
either be a sugarcane chemist or one connected with the cultivation 
of sugarcane^ 

The term of the Committee will be for a period of three years 
(or a shorter period if the Government so prescribe) and it shall meet 
once a year at Pusa or more if necessary to scrutinize the performance 
records of new varieties of sugarcane and for other routine matters. 

Bihar Control Rules Amended 

Reference has been made earlier to the fact that certain amend- 
ments have been made to the Bihar Control Rules, These relate to 
the bonding of cane and agreements between individual growers or 
co-operative societies on the one hand and factories on the other. 

According to the new rules it is no longer obligatory on growers 
to estimate cane output at 300 or 400 maunds of cane per acre as at 
present provided. A cultivator can, in future, while continuing to 
reserve cane raised on not more than one-third of the area of his land 
suitable for cane cultivation can estimate the yield on a different basis. 
In the event of there being cane in excess of the estimated quantity 
provision has been made for making factories accept the surplus subject 
to the approval of the Cane Commissioner. 

Two new clauses (inserted in November 1943) added after Rule 44 
and 47 provide for a fine upto Bs. 750 in cases where specific penalty 
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has not been laid at present and also prescribe that no prosecution 
under the Sugar Control Rules shall be instituted except upon com- 
plaint made by or under the authority of the Cane Commissioner. 

Sugarcane Survey jor India (1943-44) 

Sir T. S. Venkataraman, formerly of the Imperial Sugarcane 
Research Station, Coimbatore, was conducting a comprehensive sugar- 
cane survey of the country on behalf of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research but had to give up the work on medical advice. He 
had completed an extensive tour of the sugarcane producing tracts 
in Madras, Hyderabad and Orissa. At the time of giving up work 
he was engaged in examining witnesses in Mysore, Bombay and 
Baroda. The work will now be carried on by Mr. N. L. Dutt, Director, 
Imperial Sugarcane Research Station, Coimbatore. The efforts of 
Mr. Dutt, the Central Sugarcane Committee and the various sugar- 
cane varieties committees will, it is believed, be to co-ordinate and 
devise ways and means for bringing about a general improvement in 
the condition of the Indian Sugarcane crop. 

Transport Difficulties in U,P. and Bihar 

With the increasing strain on transport facilities it was feared that 
considerable delay would be experienced in cane transport and 
factories were asked to utilize as far as possible road transport.* In 
the last season road transport also became very costly and factories 
had to wait for a long time. The factories on the Oudh and Tirhut 
Railway have been informed that there would be considerable restric- 
tion in the allotment of wagons for cane transport and that factories 
which were drawing railcane supplies should spread their requirements 
over a period and not wait until gate supplies of cane were over. The 
difficulty on account of wagons will be evident from the fact that 
the time limit for loading and unloading has been reduced to nine hours 
from twenty-four hours previously and that demurrage would have 
to be paid by factories lor longer detention. The representations made 
by factories to restore the time limit to the original number of hours 
did not meet with success and it was said that individxial cases would 
be looked into and corresponding adjustments made. 

Apart from the difficulty in respect of cane supplies it is feared that 
factories would not be able to get the necessary quantities of coke, 
coal, stores and lime to maintain continuity of protection. The Govem- 

During 1943-44, production was not much affected as loading of cane was not 
prohibited from stations beyond 25 miles. In 1944-45, wagon supplies will be 
restricted by one-third, and loading will be prohibited from beyond 25 miles and 
within ten miles radius of factories. Total production is likely to be affected as 
factories will have to depend on cane within ten miles coming by road. 
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ment authorities have been ssonpathetic to the claims of factories but 
the grarit of priorities did not guarantee wagon allotment. Eventually 
it was decided that individual requirements should be notified to the 
War Transport Board who will make the necessary arrangements. 

Central Sugarcane Committee"^ 

It was only recently announced that the Central Sugarcane Com- 
mitiee would begin its functions from the beginning of the new financial 
year and that the Committee would be a body corporate registered 
as a sot.iely under the Registration of Societies Act, by a resolution 
of the Government and will be financed out of the proceeds of the 
Sugar Fund. In view of the growing importance of the Indian sugar 
industry and the need for a reduction in costs of production, especially 
of sugarcane, it being a major item in the manufacture of sugar, it 
was emphasized that there was need for the formulation of a central 
committee conducting vigorous research in the growth of better varie- 
ties having larger sucrose content and giving a higher yield. It was 
said that the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the Indian Central 
Jute Conixnittee had done valuable work in their direction and that 
with the large duties collected from the industry imder excise there 
was need for large expenditure in this direction and some co-ordinated 
action by a central body. It cannot be denied that much work useful 
has been done in cane research in the Government Institutes at 
Coimbatore and other places but much remains to be done and in this 
country, which is backward in agriculture, any amount of research 
would be useful. This aspect of the question will be considered in 
greater detail elsewhere in this Annual. 

Suffice it to say here the formation of the Central Sugarcane Com- 
mittee with the Central Sugar Advisory Board will facilitate a more 
vigorous policy being pursued by the Government towards the industry 
and give it the needed attention from an all-India angle as early as 
possible and as effectively as possible. 

The function of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee will be 
to under lake the improvement and development of growing, marketing 
and manufacture of sugarcane and its produces in India and of all 
matters incidental thereto. This includes items such as agricultural, 
technological and economic research on sugarcane, gur, sugar and their 
bye-products ; the improvement of crop forecasting and statistics ; the 
production, distribution and testing of improved varieties ; the adoption 
of improved lagriciiltuiral practices ; enquiries and recommendations 
relating to banking and transport facilities and transport routes ; the 

♦Resolution of the Government of Ihdia is given in the Sugar Industry at a 
Glance, p, Ixii. 
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maintenance of an institute of sugar technology and other siTniTar 
matters. The Committee will also advise the Central and Provmcial 
Governments concerned on any points which may be referred to it 
by them, provided the subject-matter of the reference falls within the 
prescribed functions of the Committee. 

In order that the manufacturers, growers and traders should have 
a fair representation on the Committee, it is proposed to have a large 
body consisting of as many as 44 persons. 

It is also proposed that the Committee will continue to maintam 
the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology both as a teaching and a 
research institution and will be responsible lor the increase and mainten- 
ance of sugar standards. Returns under the Sugar Production Rules, the 
maintenance of sugar trade information services and any special work 
that may be required by the Centi-al or by any provincial Government 
will be directly under the control of the Direetpr of Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology. 

The Government of India will finance the Committee by placing 
at its disposal the entire proceeds of the Sugar Excise Fund. The 
amount so credited shah, continue to be one anna per cwt. of white 
sugar produced in British India out of the excise duty levied on it. 
The question of increasing this amount will be considered after the 
war. If the amount placed in the fund in any year falls short of the 
needs of the Committee, the Government of India will automatically 
grant a loan free of interest to cover the deficit subject to the conditions 
given below. 

1. The expenditure of the Committee will not exceed the present 
level of expenditure which has been fixed at Rs. 11.75 lakhs, and 

2. The first charge on any surplus occuning thereafter will be 
towai’ds the repayment of this loan. The Committee will meet all 
the present liabilities of the fund and take over its assets. 

Estimated Production oj Sugar in Season 1943-44 

It is estimated that the quantity of cane crushed by the U.P. 
factories in the current season will be about 74,00,000 tons sdelding art 
output of sugar of 7,30,000 tons, based on a recovery percentage of 9.88 
per cent. Bihar will have an output of 2,12,000 tons on a crush of 
about 21,00,000 tons of sugarcane with a recovery percentage of 10.36 
per cent. Indian States would produce 1,14,100 tons out of 11,90,000 
tons of cane with a recovery percentage of 9.58 per cent. Other pro- 
vinces will produce 1,70,900 tons. In the last sesison the actual pro- 
duction of the United Provinces and Bihar was 8,49,900 tons so that 
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there is an increase of 96,000 tons. The increase is mostly on account 
of the U.P. which crushed till June 1944. The production of Indian 
States in 1943-44 was 85,000 tons and that of other provinces 1,35,800 tons. 
It is significant to note that the average recovery percentage was 10.28 
per cent in the last season while the estimated recovery percentage 
in the current season is 9.92 per cent. 

It is interesting to compare the estimate of production by the 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology with the actual pro- 
duction figures issued by the Sugar Controller for India. The compara- 
tive statement is given below. 



Production upto 

Estimated 


22-4-44 

Production 



in 1943-44 


Tons 

Tons 

U.P. 

. . 6,73,977 

6,74,400* 

Bihar 

.. 2,12,225 

2,45,900* 

Bombay 

. . 69,760 

88,700 

Madras 

. . 34,791 

39,700 

Punjab 

. . 10,410 

15,500 

Bengal 

, . 12,538 

25,700 

N.W.F.P. 

5,756 

• # 

Orissa 

1,690 

1,300 

Indian States 

. . 1,12,483 

1,14,100 

Total 

11,33,630 

12,05,300 

* Production in U. 

P. will be, according to our 

estimate, 7,30,000, 


and in Bihar 2,13,000 tons. We expect total production to be about 
12,50,000 tons. 

It will be seen that the estimate figures are nearly correct and 
might be exceeded in the case of the United Provinces. The figures 
in respect of Bihar have been below expectations as most of the 
factories ceased crushing in the beginning of April. The output of 
the Indian States can be expected to improve as also of Bombay and 
Madras which have a late crushing season. 

In order to stimulate production in the United Provinces the 
Provincial Government has reduced the price of cane supplied to 
factories after May 15 to ten annas per maund. The whole of the 
price will be paid to the cultivator in cash and no deduction will be 
made from it for investment in defence savings certificates. This policy 
of encouraging production of cane might prove to be successful in the 
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present circumstances as gur prices are very low and there is no ten- 
dency to produce gur further. Ryots might tender their surplus cane 
to factories but this policy in the long run is not calculated in the best 
interests of the industry. There has been no appreciable decline in 
foodgrains prices in recent months and if the production programme 
for the next season is to be successful to any extent there will have 
to be a clear declaration of policy. 


Area under Sugarcane in 1943-44 
The total area under sugarcane in 1943-44 is estimated at 41,13^000 
acres as against 36,00,000 acres in 1942-43, or an increase of 14 per 
cent. The total estimate of the yield of raw sugar (gur) stands at 
56,96,000 tons as against 50,76,000 tons last year, or an increase of 
12 per cent.^ 

The following table will show the detailed figures of the area, yield 
of raw sugar and yield per acre, for the season 1943-44 : — 


Provinces and States". 

Area. 

Acres. 

Yield of raw 
sugar (Gur). 

Tons. 

Yield 
per acre. 

lbs. 

United Provinces (including Rampur 




State) 

2,192,000 

2,790,000 

2,851 

Punjab 

553,000 

573,000 

2,321 

Bihar 

422,000 

469,000 

2,489 

Bengal 

339,000 

480,000 

3,172 

Bombay (including Indian States) 

162,000 

521,000 

7,204 

Madras 

143,000 

418,000 

6,326 

North-West Frontier Province 

90,000 

100,000 

2,489 

Assam 

45,000 

50,000 

2,489 

Orissa 

34,000 

69,000 

4,546 

Central Provinces & Berar 

29,000 

43,000 

3,321 

Sind (including Khairpur State) , 

7,000 

8,000 

2,500 

Delhi 

3,000 

2,000 

1,422 

Mysore 

40,000 

70,000 

3,920 

Hyderabad 

37,000 

80,000 

4,843 

Bhopal (Central India) 

7,000 

5,000 

1,000 

Baroda 

4,000 

16,000 

8,950 

Jaora (Central India) 

1,000 

2,000 

3,164 

Total for 1943-44 

4,113,000 

5,696,000 

3,102 

Total for 1942-43 

3,600,000 

5,076,000 

3,158 


1 Vide Final General Memorandum on the Sugarcane Crop of 1943-44 published 
in the Indian Trade Journal of the 16th March, 1944, 
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In addition to the area for which particulars are given above, the 
crop is grown on a small scale in certain other tracts in India, the 
average area of which for the last five years has been some 1,55,000 
acres with an estimated yield of 2,15,000 tons. 

The average percentage of sugarcane area in the various tracts to 
the total area tmder sugarcane in India based on the figures for the 
five years ending 1941-42 is given below ; — 

United Provinces 51.7 per cent ; Punjab 11.7 per cent ; Bihar 10.6 
per cent; Bengal 7.9 per cent ; Bombay 3.5 per cent ; Madras 3.1 per 
cent. ' 

In the table below we give the area under sugarcane, under 
improved varieties, and production of cane per acre, gross production 
of gur, and calculated production of cane crop ; from 1930-31 to 1943-44 ; 


Year 


Total acre- 
age under 
bugarcane in 
thousand 
acres 

Acreage 
under 
improved 
varieties in 
thousand 
acres 

Average 
cane pro- 
duction per 
acre 
(in tons) 

Gross produc- 
tion expressed 
as gur (in 
thousand tons) 

Calculated pro- 
duction o{ sugar- 
cane 10-11 factors 
(in thousand tons) 

1930-31 


2,905 

817 

12,3 

3,359 

35,780 

1931-32 


3,076 

1,170 

14.1 

4,116 

43,316 

1932-33 


3,424 

1,845 

14.9 

4,859 

51,129 

1933-34 


3,422 

2,295 

15.3 

5,055 1 

52,455 

1934-35 

• 0a 

3,602 

2,433 

15.1 

5,292 ! 

54,346 

1935-36 

... 

4,154 

3,056 

15.3 

6,102 

61,202 

1936-37 


4,582 

3,452 

15.6 

6,932 

67,322 

1937-38 

... 

3,869 

2,968 

15.5 

5,579 

55,637 

1938 39 


3,130 

2,673 

15.0 

3,572 

35,851 

1939-40 


3,640 

2,893 

15.0 

4,748 

47.672 

1940-41 


4,598 

3,480 

15.0 

4,794* 

59.090 

1941-42 


3,515 

2,773 
(our est) 

15.0 

4,371 

41,030 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 


3,590 

4,113 

• •• 

15.0 

5,076* 

5,696* 



Gur Control Order, 1943 f 

In pursuance of the policy of maximisation of sugar output and 
the need for ensuring adequate supplies of sugarcane at the minimum 
price fixed by the provincial governments of U.P. and Bihar it was 
found necessary to discourage the output of giu: and regulate its 


*Vide Final General Memorandum on the Sugarcane Crop of 1942-43, in the 
Indian Trade Journal, dated 18th Idarch, 1943. 

t text of the Gur Control Order, as amended up to 16th hlarch, 1944 is 
given in the earlier portion of the Annual entitled “Sugar Industry at a Glance.” 
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movement. It will be remembered that the uncontrolled production of 
gur in the previous season and the high prices for the same resulted 
in a largo diversion of cane supplies for the manufacture of gur and 
that many factories had to close down crushing for want of supplies 
of cane. The prevailing prices for gur in the U.P. and Bihar admitted 
payment of a price of eleven to twelve annas per maund against the 
ten annas per maund which was the minimum fixed by the provincial 
governments in 1942-43. Before the increase in the minimum price 
from eight annas to ten annas per maund there was a crisis in Western 
U.P. and sugarcane was unobtainable even at twelve annas per maund. 
Great speculative activity in the futures market of Meerut and Muzaf- 
farnagar had resulted in a rise in prices to as much as fourteen annas 
per maund. 

The U.P. Government at first placed a ban on trading in futures 
in gur in the two markets mentioned above and restrictions were 
placed also on the movement of gur to areas within the province. This 
resulted in a slight decline in prices but the prevalence of high prices 
in adjoining markets and the dissatisfaction with the measures passed 
by the governments still resulted in the denial of considerable quanti- 
ties of cane to the factories. 

It was for this purpose that it was decided to regulate the prices 
and distribution of gur and accordingly an order was passed on July 
24, 1943. 

The decision to regulate prices and production of <^ur was reached 
at the Food Conference held in New Delhi earlier in the year. 

The Order is very comprehensive and the Gur Controller for India 
who is also the Sugar ConiroUer has the following powers : — 

(1) To fix maximum prices for gur in any specified area ; 

(2) To prohibit or restrict cane movement from any particular 
area ; 

(3) To direct cane growers in that area to deliver cane (a) to 
a particular sugar factory, (b) in such quantity, (c) at such price, 
and (d) at such times as may be specified ; 

(4) To prohibit or restrict manufacture of gur ; 

(5) To issue gur quotas to provinces or areas and direct producers 
and dealers to deliver the same, and 

(6) to prohibit gur movement and transport. 


6 
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It will be clear from the above that the authorities are anxious to 
afford jj^cilities to mills for increasing the output of sugar as much as 
possible. It will also be clear that the authorities are anxious to control 
prices and arrange movement in an orderly manner and relieve the 
strain on transport facilities. A larger production of gur would neces- 
sarily mean the delay in the allotment of wagons to factories as gur 
being a perishable commodity will have to be accorded priority. An- 
other important consideration is that there should not be any great 
diversion of demand for sugar from gur consumers as has been the case 
in recent years. Owing to the relative cheapness of sugar there has 
been greater demand and this has made the problem of exports and 
the elimination of black markets difficult. 

The prohibition of the manufacture of gur within a certain area 
from the factories, the direction of supplies of cane to particular 
factories are clauses in favour of mills. 

Regarding movement, no gur, shall, after such date and from such 
area as the Controller may notify in this behalf, be offered for trans- 
port by railway or in any manner whatsoever by land or river by a 
consignor or accepted by the railway servant or by any person what- 
soever for transport or transported by rail, road or river except under 
a permit issued by the Controller in such form and subject to such 
conditions and in respect of such areas as he may from time to time 
prescribe : 

Provided that this clause shall not apply to the transport by rail- 
way or in any manner whatsoever by land or water of gur (a) by a 
bona fide traveller as part of his personal luggage or (b) under and in 
accordance with a permit issued by a provincial authority before the 
date of this order. 

This order mainly affected the surplus producing areas namely the 
U.P., Bihar and Madras. All other areas were deficit areas. Even 
though the Punjab was an important producer of gur, over five lakhs 
tons, she had to import her further requirements from the North-West 
Frontier Provinces and the U.P. 

The first announcement under this Order was made on August 14, 
1943, saying that exports of gur were not allowed except from 
the provinces of U.P. and N.W.F.P. The price for gur was fixed at 
Rs. 8 per maund and Rs. 8-8 per maund in U.P. and Bihar. The 
fixation of the price for gur, it was said, was related to the minimum 
price for gur. Allowance of course was made for difference in quality 
and destination. The price of Rs. 8 per maund in U.P. was considered 
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low and said that it would discourage very much the growth of sugar- 
cane in the next season. 

At first it was expected that there would be uncontrolled exports 
of gur from the two provinces mentioned above and that private traders 
could take advantage of the favourable conditions for marketing areas 
in other areas. The price in these areas was as much as Rs. 20 per 
maund. In Bengal on occasions the quotation was as much as Rs. 30 
per maund. An announcement in this regard by the U.P. Government, 
however, made it clear that the District Magistrates had powers to 
prohibit the exports of gur if it was found that there had been a rise 
in the price to above Rs. 8 per maund. The Gur Movement Control 
Order of the U.P. Government ceased to be in force with the passing 
of the Central Government's Gur Control Order and there was no 
restriction on the movement within the province. 

It was, however, made clear in October 1943, that exports on 
private account were banned and Government had the monopoly of 
inter-provincial trade. The Scheme, while it banned exports from one 
province to another on private account, contemplated allotments of 
periodical quotas from the surplus areas to each deficit area. Little 
was known then of the plans which the Government had for procuring 
guT from the surplus provinces. The Press Note issued on November 
12, 1943 made the position clear in this regard, 

“From the 1st November, 1943 no private exports of gur are 
allowed from one province to another. Gur is exported by the Gov- 
ernments of the surplus areas to the Governments of the deficit areas 
or to their accredited representatives in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Gur Controller for India, who allots periodical quotas for 
the export of specific quantities from each surplus area to each deficit 
area. These quotas are allotted after taking into consideration the local 
supplies of gur and the exigencies of transport. No permits are granted 
to private individuals and inter-provincial trade in gur is a matter 
only between the Governments or the accredited representatives of the 
exporting and importing provinces. 

“ Arrangements are being made for the distribution of imported gur 
in deficit areas at prices in strict parity with those paid to the exporting 
provinces. The receiving Governments have been asked to distribute 
the imported gur strictly at prices at which they obtain it from the 
exporting areas with the addition only of the freight and incidental 
charges including profit of annas twelve per maxmd each for the whole- 
saler and the retailer, irrespective of the number of hands through 
which the gur passes. 
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‘'Steps aie also being taken to regulate the movement of cane and 
gwr from the sugar factory areas and to keep the prices of giir in these 
areas in paiity with the prices of cane in respect of supplies made to 
sugar factories especially in the U. P. and Bihar.” 

Siiiiulianeously with the announcement of minimum prices for the 
current season the ceiling prices of Rs. 8 per maund in the U. P. and 
Es. 8-8 pel maund in Bihar were announced. The price of Rs. 8 per 
maund fetched a price of ten annas per maimd which was the cash 
portion of tho price payable to the ryot in 1943-44, and had been fixed 
at such a low level to discourage the production of gwr in preference to 
the manufacturing of gur. 

While the aim of the Gur Control Order was certainly laudable as 
it was the first measure designed to help the producers in preference 
to the ryots there was the general apprehension that the sugarcane crop 
for 1944-45 would be very much affected as there was already a feeling 
that the sugarcane crop in the factory areas for 1944-45 had already 
declined by five to seven per cent. The Government also failed to main- 
tain a price of Rs. 8 per maund. The licensing of agents and dealers, the 
control of movements, the grant of permits, the allotments of quotas and 
the monopoly of inter-provincial trade naturally created difficulties. 
In the early months when private exports were permissible there was a 
freer offtake but later on a bottleneck in the gur trade developed and 
large stocks had accumulated. The price came down to Rs. 6-8 as against 
controlled rate of Rs. 8 per maund. The defect of the Gur Movements 
Control Order passed earlier and which was superseded later was not, 
however, noticeable as with the excess of stocks relative disparity in 
prices in districts vanished. The indiscriminate control of gur in areas 
where factories were not situated and the decline in prices to below the 
rate fixed by Government was the subject of considerable criticism, and 
it was widely feared that the object of the authorities to maintain a price 
ratio between gur and sugar had resulted in groat confusion and that 
the total output of both gur and sugar would be affected. The authori- 
ties were sure of being able to control the situation as it was expected 
confidently that the anti-inflationary drive would result in a large reduc- 
tion in prices for foodgrains and make it attractive to grow sugarcane. 

Apart from this aspect of the question certain other important 
considerations were involved. While there is a scarcity of gur in other 
parts of the coimtry large stocks of gur were accumulating in U. P. and 
Bihar. The other question whether the exporting governments meant 
to make any profit out of the gur sales is not clear. Again in the quota 
areas there has been some confusion. The Punjab used to get its require- 
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ments from N.-W.F.P. and U. P. For some reason or other the N.-W.F.P. 
was not able to control its price of gur and actually the price was Rs. 14 
per maund. The Punjab Government naturally wanted to buy from 
U. P. equally good gur at a lower price. The N.-W.F.P. eventually per- 
mitted private exporters to send out gur at prices much higher than 
the controlled rate to Sind which was also a deficit province. 

Another important consideration is the prevention of “black 
markets” and the profiteering by importing governments. The gur 
acquired by importing governments is at a price far below the market 
value in the importing areas and the question of disposal and the 
elimination of black markets would necessarily mean some difficulty. 
Also the smuggling of gur from areas on the borderline presented a 
great source of profit to the profiteer. 

Like the Sugar Control Order it can be expected that the Gur 
Control Order with the amendments also would prove to be successful. 
The problem of allotment of wagons was necessarily a difficult one in 
the earlier stages as large stocks of gur had been manufactured and 
there was a huge surplus in the main producing areas. Usually, the 
gur trade between provinces is not large, most of the gur produced being 
consumed locally on account of the perishable nature of the commodity. 
It was only recently, it would be remembered, that the U. P. Govern- 
ment introduced the Gur Marketing Scheme and it was proposed to 
educate the ryot and provide facilities to develop a market for his pro- 
duce. This scheme will necessarily have to be dropped for the time 
being. 

In the drive for maximization of sugar production, gur production 
should not be materially affected except perhaps to the extent of the in- 
creased production of sugar. Hitherto, the ratio of sugar production to 
gur production has been 1 : 3. One would certainly wish an increase in the 
ratio of sugar production to total production but as a result of the 
indiscriminate application of the Gur Control Order there should not 
be an increase in the output of sugar alone and a decrease in gur manu- 
facture. This aspect of the question will be understood if it is remem- 
bered that in the United Provinces, the Eastern areas are not affected. 
Only in the Western U. P. particularly in Meerut is there large-scale 
production of gur. In Bihar, only South Bihar is affected. In the 
Punjab the problem is not very important as there are only six factories 
and it would be possible to ensure easily the cane supply to these 
factories. In Madras also the position is the same. In the case of 
Bombay the question does not arise as most of the cane needed by 
factories is grown on the farms owned by them. In Bengal it was 
always problematical and the question of transport was more important 
than anything else* 
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It would, therefore, be clear that in the administration of the Gur 
Control Order, special facilities should be afforded to factories in the 
reserved areas and the ryot should be encouraged to tender his cane 
to sugar producers. Gur production should not be completely dis- 
couraged and every effort should be made to maintain prices at the 
controlled rate if not at a slightly higher level. It would not serve the 
purpose if the problem affecting the sugar industry were handled in a 
one-sided manner. The question of cane development and an increase 
in the total area under the crop is more than ever important. 

It is satisfactory to note that the U. P. Government has been able 
to sell a good quantity of gur to the Defence Department and that 
recently it was announced that there was an increase in the ration of 
sugar to the troops, gur being the additional ration. Nothing is known 
of the offer to the Bengal Government to sell gur at Rs. 8 per maund 
but recently (April, 1944) it was announced that Calcutta citizens would 
be entitled to one seer of gur besides their sugar ration. 

The Madras Government has always been efficient in the execu- 
tion of orders. Gur export has been completely controlled and persons 
having surplus gur were asked to surrender their stocks to the Gov- 
ernment at a price of Rs. 6-4 per maund. The export price has been 
fixed at Rs. 8 per maund. How it is proposed to utilise the difference 
between the price at which gur is acquired and sold to other provinces 
is not clear. 

It would be interesting here to examine the effect of gur control on 
the production of sugar. 

It was explained above that gur production was concentrated in 
certain areas even in the main producing areas and that apart from a 
limited increase it would not be possible to expect a substantial increase 
in total production of sugar. Meerut factories have also experienced 
difficulty in respect of sugarcane requirements. In the season 1939-40 
when conditions were ideal for production and where there was no 
difficulty in respect of cane supplies factories in Western U. P. produced 
a total of 100.8 lakhs maunds of sugar. It can be expected that at least 
the same production could be achieved during the 1943-44 season, thanks 
to gur control, if not more, as the difficulties on account of the transport 
of cane may prove to be more acute. There are also other difficulties 
regarding manufacture. In Eastern U. P. conditions cannot be far 
different as there was no diversion of cane supplies from factories even 
with the high prices for gur. The output in 1939-40 of these factories 
was 85 lakhs maimds. There has been an increase in the acreage under 
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the crop in U. P. by eight per cent. Allowing for this increase in 
sugarcane supplies the total U. P. for the 1943-44 season can therefore 
be expected to be 7.3 lakhs tons. 

The problem of gur control was difficult in the case of Bihar. In 
1942-43 season South Bihar factories were badly affected and the total 
output of sugar was only 6.5 lakhs maunds against 14.77 lakhs maunds 
in 1939-40. In the 1943-44 season output can at best be at the level of 
1939-40. In North Bihar output was placed at 58.16 lakhs though it 
was reported that there was some diversion of supplies to other centres. 
The total output has been placed at above 2 lakhs tons. The production 
of U.P. and Bihar can, therefore, be placed at 9.45 lakhs tons against 
7.6 lakhs for 1942-43. In other provinces it cannot be expected that 
there will be any big increase. Bengal will fall short of the allotted 
quota even with the higher minimum price while Punjab will not report 
any great increase. The States may be expected to do better. Thus, 
the other provinces’ output will be the same at three lakhs tons. 
The maximization policy will, therefore, result in a total output of 13.3 
lakhs tons at best. The latest figures of production, however, do not 
justify these hopes.'* 

Sugar Enquiry Committee, Bengal, 1942-43 

The report of the Sugar Enquiry Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bengal was available only on the eve of 1942-43 season 
and much could not, therefore, be done to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. The Government of Bengal are naturallv 
anxious to develop the sugar industry in the province and make itself 
independent in regard to its requirements of sugar the estinaated output 
capacity of the existing mills being only 50,000 tons against the annual 
consumption of 1.5 lakhs tons. In spite of the favourable climatic con- 
ditions for the growth of the sugarcane crop the sugar industry in 
Bengal has not made any appreciable progress in recent years. The 
Tariff Board pointed out that the slow growth of the industry was due 
to the preference of the ryot for paddy and jute crops. There has not 
been much co-ordination between the mills and the growers and the 
areas over which cane was grown were widely diffused. The 
absence of concentrated supplies of cane, of proper communications and 
facilities for marketing were also a great handicap. The railway 
freight also proved costly. To examine the many questions and 
improve the conditions in the industry the Committee was asked to 
report. 

*Vide Table on page 38. 
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As a result of the findings of the Committee the Bengal Sugar Board 
was constituted. The Board is an advisory body and its function is to 
guide and advise the provincial government and the interests concerned 
on the following matters relating to the sugar and gur industries in the 
province : — 

(1) Development of sugarcane cultivation in Bengal in the best 
interests of the growers, the industry and the province, including experi- 
ments in respect of varieties of cane, manures and methods of cultiva- 
tion; and control and prevention of pests and diseases. . 

(2) Formulation of schemes for better organization of cane- 
growers, co-operative or otherwise^ and for irrigation and drainage with 
a view to fostering the development cf cane cultivation. 

(3) Development and improvement of communications and trans- 
port facilities for sugarcane, gui% sugar and bye-products of the 
industry. 

(4) Sale and purchase of sugarcane including determination of 
proper prices of cane to b^ paid to cultivators from year to year accord- 
ing to crop conditions and the prospects of the sugar industry, organiza- 
tions and methods and the terms and conditions therefor, including the 
prevailing system of weighment and allowances, and maintenance of 
sugarcane and sugar factories in Bengal, in the mutual interests of both 
growers and manufacturers. 

(5) Determination of zones, if necessary as between different 
factories, and as between mill agents and co-operative unions. 

(6) Development of the sugar manufacturing industry on sound 
lines in all its aspects, including the host utilization of the byo-products 
of the industry. 

(7) Development of the gur manufacturing industry especially in 
areas where there are no su^ar Factories. 

(8) Marketing of the products and bye-products of the cane, 
sugar and gur industries, and safeguarding the interests of these indus- 
tries in Bengal against competition, both internal and external, prejudi- 
cial to their development. 

(9) Dealing with such other matters as may be conducive to the 
development of sugar and gur industries on proper lines. 


The Board has been set up for a period of three years. 
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It will be quite clear from the foregoing that the recommendations 
of the sub-committee and the objects with which the Sugar Board has 
been formed is on the line's of U. P. and Bihai\ It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the problem has not been viewed from an all-India angle, 
and that provision has been made for protection against competition both 
internal and external. Bengal factories have for a long time been com- 
plaining of heavy competition both from U. P. and Bihar factories and 
imported sugar. Suffice it to point out here that t .ere should not 
be unilateral development and that the difficulties of the industry should 
not be increased in the post-war period As the Minister for Commerce 
and Industry Bengal, remarked at the first meeting of the Bengal Sugar 
Board there is good scope for development of the sugar industry and 
that export prospects are bright. The remarks are quite true of the 
position of the industry at the present moment and indeed for some years 
to come. But if development during this period is indiscriminate and 
cost factors are ignored the industry will not be able to face competi- 
tion when it materializes. The same feeling is also prevalent in the 
Punjab where the Development Minister met with opposition to his 
proposal that factories should take out licenses for crushing and that 
developments or exlension^^ to factories should not be made without 
the prior sanction of the Government. Tl-»e Central Sugar Board and 
the Central Sugarcane Committee will, it is believed, take up these 
questions. 

In the season 1942-43 Bengal factories experienced great difficulty 
and the original price of Rs. 11-11 per maund was not in any way attrac- 
tive to Bengal factories. With higher labour costs, freight charges and 
a lower recovery most of the factories would work at a loss. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that most of the factories decided to suspend 
crushing. Only after the incicasc m the price for sugar by Rs. 2-5 per 
maund from the beginning of 1943 factories began crushing and even 
then there was the demand for the surcharge on sugar of ten annas 
per maund which was granted to them in the previous season. The 
total output for the season was thus only 16,000 tons against the capacity 
of 50,000 tons. As regards the 1943-44 season the position is even more 
complicated. No doubt the factories have been granted a high minimum 
price for cane to induce the cultivators to tender cane to factories but 
how it would be possible to dispose of the manufactured commodity 
is not clear. The provincial government are reported to have said that 
some subsidy would be granted and that there will not be any separate 
price for Bengal sugar. It remains to be seen whether Bengal factories 
would be able to report any large increase in production, 
t 
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No Appreciable Increase in Exports . Increased 
Internal Consumption 

The position in regard to exports as a result of the termination of 
the International agreement and the disappearance of Java as a principal 
competitor has not in any way improved matters. For demand within 
the country in spite of the introduction of rationing in important urban 
centres and the demands on account of the Defence Services have 
improved to such a great extent that it was found necessary to limit 
the total of exports to 15,000 tons during 1943-44. The activities of the 
U. K. C. C. did not interfere with the activities of the industry as it 
was at first feared and it was authoritatively stated by the Sugar Con- 
troller that no sugar w'^s sold to the U. K. C. C. after the introduction 
of control. The trade with. Iran in sugar was confined to earlier pur- 
cha*!es and stocks of Java sugar in this country. 

It is unfortunate that production problems and the unsympathetic 
attitude of the Central Government have not enabled the Sugar industry 
to take advantage of the nresent conditions in industry. That there 
will be great demand for sugar in the nost-war period and that even 
at the present moment certain areas are suffering from a sugar famine 
cannot be denied. The insistence of the Government of India to main- 
tain low prices for sugar have been responsible for the lower level of 
production. The insistence on lower production costs has been to a 
certain extent exaggerated as under the present conditions the poliev of 
rn?ximi7inff production should be encouraged as far as possible con- 
sistent v/ith the interests of consumers. Considering the prices in 
othe" articles it is satis^actor*^ to note that the ex-fac+ory price for sugar 
is not more thj^n doiiblp the pre-vmr price There has naturallv been 
some dissatisfaction in the indnstrv that th^ members have not been 
afforded suitable opportunitv for developing the export trade in sugar 
-spoct of the nuestion v/ill be considered in greater detail when 
con‘?iderincf the post-vmr problems for the industry. 

No Change in Protective Duty till March, 1946 

There has been no change in the protective duties and the same 
measure of protection has been extended for a period of another two 
years, that is, till the 31st March, 1946. Previously, i.e., in 1942, the 
extension of protection was made for a period of two years till the end 
of March, 1944. The main reason for extension, as pointed out in the 
explanatory note appended to the bill, is that no stable data is avail- 
able on the basis of which enquiry by a Tariff Board can be made. In 
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the absence ol such enquiry it is not possible to ascertain the quantum 
of protection required during normal years and thus the status quo is 
maintained till 1946. The present duty is Rs. 6-4 per cwt. which, with 
the excise duty of Rs. 3 per cwt. and surcharge of 20 per cent, works 
out Rs. 11-1-7 11 5 per cwt. and will continue till 31st March, 1946. 


The U. P. Power Alcohol Act, 1940 (Act VIII of 1940) 

In August 1940, His Excellency the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces gave his assent to the Power Alcohol Bill which was passed by 
the Provincial Legislature in October 1939, in order to make provision 
for controlling the production, supply and distribution of Power Alcohol 
in U. P. and to make its admixture with petrol in certain specific pro- 
portions for use as a motor fuel compulsorily. No change was made in 
the text of the Power Alcohol Bill which was enacted in the same form. 
The text is given in the 1939 Sugar Industry Annual (p. 79). 

The recommendations of the Power Alcohol Committee of the U. P. 
and Bihar were given effect to only after a long time and the Power 
Alcohol Act of the U. P. came into force with effect from April 28, 1941, 

Orders for the enforcement of the Act were at first issued in the 
Bareilly, Bijnor, Budaon, Pilibhit and the Chandausi and Amroha 
tehsils of the Moradabad District. The proportion of alcohol that was 
sold for mixing with petrol was determined at 20 parts of the former 
to 80 per cent of the latter. The Act was subsequently extended to 
other areas as well, licences being issued to the Kesar Sugar Mills and 
the Oudh and Hindustan Sugar Mills jointly for manufacturing Power 
Alcohol from molasses. The price at which they shoxild sell alcohol to 
the Government was fixed at 6 annas per gallon. Following the grant 
of licence these mills placed orders in the United States for the neces- 
sary plant. Il appears, however, that the deliveries in respect of these 
orders have not yet been received and that the bulk of the production 
of power alcohol at the present time in the U. P. is being carried on in 
the existing distilleries, with some adaptations. 

It has been pointed out on more than one occasion that both the 
Central and provincial governments have been dilatory in the matter 
of production of Power Alcohol and that even with the favourable report 
in 1938 by the Joint Power Alcohol Committee of Bihar and U. P. (on 
which the founder-editor of this Annual, Mr, M. P. Gandhi had the 
honour of being a member) it was a long time before the necessary legis- 
lation was passed in the U. P. With the opposition from the Central 
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Government and the petrol interests, no substantial progress was made 
in regard to actual production. 

In the last year, seriousness with which the provincial governments 
were pursuing the control measures instituted for regulating the sale 
and distribution of molasses seemed to suggest that considerable pro- 
gress had been made with regard to the production of both rectified 
spirit and power alcohol. But nothing has been heard of any large 
increase in the production of power alcohol either at new plants or at 
the old distilleries. Nothing is heard either of the proposal for bringing 
into this country twelve power alcohol plants under Lease-Lend. The 
hopes that something would be done in this direction as a result of the 
recommendations of the Grady Mission have been belied. 

Speaking at the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the members 
of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, the Chairman Mr. Lala Karamchand 
Thapar remarked while dealing with the problems connected with the 
production of power alcohol, that ‘beyond the irksome control over 
unwanted molasses very little has been achieved by the Government.' 

The following extracts from his speech will make the position clear : 
“ . . . With the fall of Burma and the possibilities of a further reduction 
in the petrol supplies, the matter again came up for discussion in the 
month of July, 1942 and a conference was convened at New Delhi under 
the auspices of the Commerce Department. The conference covered 
various questions on the production and distribution of power alcohol 
and rectified spirit and it was rumoured at the time that the Govern- 
ment had placed orders for 12 alcohol power units to be imported from 
America. Licences were granted to two of our member factories to 
erect some of these units. But unfortunately nothing has so far 
materialized. The conference resolved that the existing distilleries 
might be asked to produce rectified spirit to the maximum of their 
capacity and that the excess production should be placed at the disposal 
of the provincial governments with instructions to utilize it for transport 
purposes. To assist an increase in the production of rectified spirit the 
conference resolved to set up a technical committee to assist in the 
erection of indigenous plants to distil rectified spirit and to help the 
mafiufacturers with technical advice. Even here we do not know the 
extent of the result achieved. We are not aware whether the production 
of rectified spirit has been stepped up at all to the extent anticipated 
although we deeply feel the irksome control that has been imposed upon 
the entire production of molasses as though the whole of our stocks 
will be converted into spirit ...” 
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We pointed out in the last Annual that Distillers Co., Limited of 
London had prepared in March, 1943 after a close enquiry a detailed 
report and recommendations for construction of alcohol distilleries in 
India of standard design, each one million gallons unit capacity of power 
alcohol per annum (300 gallons per day) . This Company also offered its 
services for the development of such projects. In the preliminary stages 
construction of six distilleries was recommended. The plan proposed 
would operate under the Melle Fourth Technique Process for the pro- 
duction of absolute alcohol direct from molasses wash. It was stated 
that subject to suitable priority being available from the Government 
the whole project could be executed and operated in less than two years. 
It is a pity that nothing has been done in this direction end one of the 
main recommendations of the Tariff Board has not been fully 
implemented. 

The policy in regard to the stepping up of the production of rectified 
spirit at the existing distilleries, it is reported, has not been such as to 
ensure maximum production. A price of Rs. 2 per gallon was at first 
paid but later for no vafid reason there was a reduction to Re. 1 per 
gallon. The reduction in the price for rectified spirit was made as the 
material was needed for the defence services and as the margin of 
profit for the producing units was reported to be satisfactory. 


Power Alcohol Act in Bihar Passed in 1942 

During the year 1942, the Government of Bihar also passed the 
Power Alcohol Act. But no progress was made in regard to production 
of power alcohol up to March, 1944.* 

Power Alcohol in Nizam Hyderabad 

The Power Alcohol factory started by the Nizam Government and 
equipped at a cost of Rs. 8 lakhs had a successful season last year pro- 
ducing 3 lakhs of gallons of power alcohol and utilizi n g 5,600 tons 
Molasses. The factory is situated near the sugar factory at Bodhan. 


Power Alcohol Act in Bombay 

The' Bombay Power Alcohol and Petroleum Act of 1942 received 
assent of the Governor-General in December 1942. One Sugar Mill in 

* In exercise of the powers vested in him under Section 24 of Bihar Power 
Alcohol Act the Governor of Bihar has framed the rules for regulating the manu- 
facturing, mixing and sale of power alcohol. These rules were published in the 
provincial gazette. 
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Deccan has so far been equipped and is expected to produce about 30,000 
gallons of Power Alcohol per month. 

Pow^r Alcohol Manujacture in U.P. 

During 1942-43, 2,28,000 gallons of power alcohol were manufac- 
tured in U.P. and supplied in tank wagons. 

Molasses Control in U. P, — Govemmenifs Order of September 1942 

In order to ensure sufficient supplies of the raw material, the U, P. 
Government placed restrictions on the movement of molasses by rail 
to any station in the U. P. by an oxder issued on September 9, 1942. 
The Order also provided for the fixation of maximum prices at which 
persons holding stocks of molasses to the distilleries were required 
to dispose of them and to give priority supplies of molasses to the dis- 
tilleries in accordance with the directions issued by the Excise Com- 
missioner, U. P. The order was intended to ensure that adequate 
supplies of molasses were made available to the distilleries for the 
manufacture of power alcohol and rectified spirit for use as motor fuel. 
The full text of the first U. P. Government Order was given on page 25 
of our 1942 Annual* 

Molasses Control : Central Control still Delayed 

Control of Molasses was first effected with a view to providing a 
sufiiciency of raw material for the distilleries which are producing power 
alcohol and rectified spirit. To achieve this, the U. P. Government 
placed restrictions on the movement of molasses by rail to any station 
in the U. P. by an order issued on September 9, 1942 as stated above. 
The order also provided for the fixation of maximum prices at which 
persons holding stocks of molasses to the distilleries wore required to 
dispose of them and to give priority supplies of molasses to the distil- 
leries in accordance with the directions issued by the Excise 
Commissioner, U. P. 

The total ban on the movement and disposal of molasses naturally 
met with considerable objection from the members of the industry as 
it was poined out that with the slow progress made in regard to the 
production of power alcohol, there was no need for storing all the 
molasses. The requirements of the distilleries were only about 30,000 
tons while the total production of the factories was 2 lakhs tons. The 
difficulty in respect of storage and the low prices fixed for molasses were 

*V%de "Indian Sugar” September, 1942, p. 297. 
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the subject of criticism and it was only after considerable representation 
that the authorities could be prevailed upon to issue permits for the 
disposal of molasses. Movement by rail was difficult as there was a 
shortage of tank cars and packed supplies were difficult owing to the 
scarcity of containers and the cost of packing. 

The chief complaint was that there was no restriction on the sale 
and distribution by persons other than producers and that there was 
no control of molasses outside the provinces of U. P. and Bihar. Thus 
certain dealers were able to realize good prices in outside provinces. 
Also, the proposal to levy a surcharge of Rs. 2 per maund in the later 
stages by the U. P. Government was not quite clear as it was said that 
the Government was gaining at the expense of the industry. The new 
order promulgated on March 13, 1944 has rectified certain anomalies 
but the industry’s demand for a higher price has not been conceded 
though for concentrated molasses the ceiling price is more favourable. 
The most important change is that during the current year not only 
molasses in the hands of sugar factories but also m the hands of stockists 
is subject to control both with regard to movement and price. It is 
stated in Clause 8 of the new order that no owner or occupier of a 
sugar factory or other person holding stocks of molasses shall sell 
molasses ** at a price exceeding that fixed by Government in the area 
in which the molasses are held.” The province has been divided into 
several regions and there is a proper controlling authority for every 
region to whom matters should be referred. 

As pointed out above there is no change in the prices payable to 
producers. Only prices for concentrated molasses are more favourable. 
For Meerut Division the price per maund is six annas, in any other 
areas in the U. P. four annas and two annas according as the molasses 
comes from the broad-gauge or meter gauge factories. The ceiling price 
of gur molasses is six annas anywhere in the U. P. 

Apart from the objection to the low level of prices the direction 
to dealers that they should not sell above the ceiling prices will dis- 
courage buying and mills would experience considerable difficulty if 
they could not give any inducement to dealers. This aspect of the 
question is not quite clear. 

The Bihar Government also published a notification on 26th May, 
1943, restricting movement and sale of molasses within the Province. 

The Bengal Government, also, passed its own Molasses Control 
Order. Thereby control will be exercised in respect of the molasses 
produced in the province by the sugar factories and in the case of stock 
holders holding stocks in excess of 10,000 maunds. Movement will be 
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regulated by permits issued by the Excise Commissioner, Bengal, who 
has been vested with the power to fix controlled prices and supplies to 
the distilleries. 

Lack of Foresight in Promoting Manufacture of Power Alcohol 

If only arrangements had been made in time for increasing the 
production of alcohol, there would not be such disorganization in trans- 
port facilities. Even the sugar industry itself would have been greatly 
facilitated by the runnmg of lorries for the conveyance of cane and the 
despatch of sugar by using rectified spirit or power alcohol. After 
meeting the internal demand for producing tobacco and manufacturing 
liquors, more than 4 lakhs tons surplus molasses are available in this 
country which, if utilized, will produce no less than 22 million gallons 
on the basis of one ton of molasses producmg 56 gallons of power alcohol. 
Nearly Rs. 65 lakhs could thus be retained within the country, without 
affecting the excise revenues. 

All-India Provision for Fuel Alcohol — Fuel Alcohol Order ^ 1943 

On February 20, 1943, the Government of India published in the 
Gazette of India the text of the Fuel Alcohol Order making provision 
for the use of power alcohol as a motor fuel on an aU-India basis. This 
order is applicable without prejudice to the provisions of the United 
Provinces Power Alcohol Act, the Bihar Power Alcohol Act, and the 
Bombay Power Alcohol and Petroleum Act. The intention of the Gov- 
ernment of India appears to be to make all the Provinces fall in line with 
the U. P., Bihar and Bombay with regard to the intended use of power 
alcohol as motor fuel. 

The main noteworthy feature is that the order is applicable not 
only to anhydrous power alcohol of 99. 5 purity, but also to rectified 
spirit of not less than 95V( purity. It appears to be the intention of 
the Government of India that for mixture purposes rectified spirit 
could be used in the same manner as power alcohol. 

It may be noted that the Power Alcohol Acts of U. P. and Bihar 
do not provide for admixture with rectified spirit, and power alcohol, 
according to them, is used only for the ethyl alcohol containing not 
less than 99.5% ethanol, 

Burma Sugar Factories in Enemy Occupation 

Three factories were working in Bxirma in 1940-41 as against the 
same number in 1939-40. The quantity of sugar produced in 1939-40 in 


* For text of the Act, vide “ Indian Sugar,” dated February, 1943. 
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these factories was 27,700 tons as compared with 21,800 tons in 1938-39. 
Since the enemy occupation of Burma, however, these factories are 
reported to have gone out of production and what the present state of 
these factories is cannot be definitely stated. If the Allies are successful 
in re-occupying Burma, the Indian industry will have an opportunity of 
exporting about 30,000 tons ot sugar to Burma. But when this con- 
tingency will materialize, it is difficult for us to prophesy. 

FlucUiaiing Area under Cane 

The increase in the area under the sugarcane crop in the early 
years of the last decade was quite in accordance with the growth of 
the industry, but during the last few seasons there has been a con- 
siderable fluctuation in the area under the crop. It can be stated with 
some amount of certainty that the fluctuations in the acreage under 
sugarcane are due partly to conditions of rainfall during the period 
of plantation, the prevailing prices of sugarcane, the price of gur, as also 
the returns from alternate crops and the prospects and the price likely 
to be derived from the cane crop in the next season. With the short 
cane crop in 1938-39, the Governments of Bihar and U. P. fixed an 
inordinately high level of minimum prices for sugarcane which led to an 
increase in the area under the crop for 1939-40. The persistence of the 
policy of fixing high minimum prices could not discourage cane pro- 
duction in spite of the fact that there was chaos in that season. So much 
so, in 1940-41 the production of sugarcane was again on a large scale and 
surplus cane had to bo burnt in many cases as with the policy of res- 
tricting production, all the cane grown could not be utilized. With the 
continuance of the policy of curtailing production during the 1941-42 
season also, cultivators were informed in time and there waTs naturally 
a decline in the area under the crop. The absence of any restriction in 
regard to production resulted in an increase in the area under the crop 
in 1942-43 to 3,600,000 from 3,515,000 acres in 1941-42. The continu- 
ance of prosperous conditions in the industry caused a further increase 
in the area in 1943-44 to 4,113,000 acres but it is feared that the relatively 
lower level of prices for sugarcane cultivation, as compared with the 
return from other crops, will discourage any increase in 1944-45. 

Improved Quality of Cane Essential for Prosperity 

It is hardly necessary for us to stress the fact that the prosperity 
of the sugar industry in India depends to a large extent on the avail- 
ability of disease-free cane of good quality with plenty of sucrose, and 
of early and late ripening varieties, in order that factories may be able 
to extend their crushing season from the present short period of about 
8 
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4 months to at least 7 months. It is equally essential to check disease 
and pests which reduce the sucrose content to a large extent in the 
affected areas, and until this is done it is impossible to obtain a larger 
recovery. A diseased crop of cone means a loss both to the manufacturer 
and also to the agriculturists engaged in the cultivation of cane. While, 
no doubt, successful efforts have been made to improve the quality of 
cane during the last few years, it will generally be agreed that a lot 
more remains to be done for increasing the yield, particularly in the 
direction of educating the cultivator to adopt modern methods of culti- 
vation, to get better seeds, to pay more attention to rotation of the cane 
crop, to manuring, to check insects, pests and diseases, to check ratoons, 
etc. We have referred to this subject, in great detail, in the following 
pages. 


Uses of Cane 

In spite of the large demand for sugarcane for the manufature of 
gur it should be said that miUs were successful in getting a larger propor- 
tion of the cane crop for the manufacture of sugar though it would have 
been possible to produce more sugar if there were greater co-operation 
from the growers and there was not such great difficulty in regard to 
transport. The delay in the announcement of the higher price for sugar 
and the increase in the minimum price for sugarcane resulted in a slight 
diversion of sugarcane in the early months of the last season. The pro- 
portion of cane crushed by mills to the total crop is according to our 
estimate higher at 22.5 per cent. The cane crop for 1942-43 was only 
slightly higher at 3,600,000 acres, an increase of 2 per cent over the 
figures for the previous season. The quantity of cane crushed by 
factories was 10,410,000 tons. In 1941-42 the yield of the crup was 
estimated at 35,000,000 tons and the quantity of cane crushed by 
factories 8,026,000 tons. The proportion of cane crushed to total crop 
was 21.2 per cent. In 1940-41 the proportion was lower at 19.1 per cent 
while in 1939-40 it was as much as 27.7 per cent. 

The quantity of cane crushed for gur manufacture is roughly 21 
times the quantity crushed by the factories and represents about 50 per 
cent of the crop. It will be interesting to see the different uses to 
which the cane crop is put. Table No. 11 in the “ Sugar Industry at a 
Glance” shows the various uses of cane along with the percentage of 
each to the total production for the last 8 years. It is of interest to 
note, however, that the total percentage of cane crushed in factories in 
U. P. and Bihar in relation to the total cane produced in these provinces 
is different. We give the statistics below. 
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Percentage oj cane crushed in factories to the total cane-crop in 
respective Provinces''^ 


Season 

U.P. 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Benga 

Madras 

India 

1934-35 

13'6 

30'9 

8‘0 

27 

5’0 

12'3 

1935-36 

17‘1 

40'4 

117 

4‘8 

5‘0 

16'0 

1936-37 

17‘1 

49'3 

13'0 

5‘2 

6‘0 

17'6 

1937-38 

18'6 

62 3 

14'0 


... 

17'8 

1938-39 

14‘5 

44‘5 

... 


(Our Est.) 

19‘5 

1939-40 

25 '5 

48'4 

... 


(Our Est.) 

277 

1940-41 

13'9 

29 '3 

... 


(Our Est.) 

191 

1941-42 

14’0 

• • • 

... 


(Our Est.) 

2r2 

1942-43 

21 '9 

35‘0 

... 


(Our Est,) 

25 '0 


These figures will show in a correct perspective the importance of 
the cane-crushing jactoiics in the agricultural economy, particularly 
in Bihar. So far„ this fact has not been fully appreciated, owing to 
these statistics not being brought to the notice of all concerned, pro- 
minently. It must be noted that in some districts in the U.P. and 
Bihar where there is a congestion of factories, as much as 80 per 
cent of the cane grown is crushed by factories, e.g, Fyzabad and 
Partabgarh Districts in the U.P.f 

In this connection the Report on the Marketing of Sugar by the 
Government of India contains very interesting figures but those are 
available only to the end of 1938-39 for four years. The average for 
the four years 1935-36 to 1938-39 shows that of the total estimated yield 
of sugarcane of 30,062,000 tons in an area of 2,169,000 acres, 7.5 per cent 
was utilized for seed purposes, 8.7 per cent for edible purposes while 
the total under these heads including stock feeding was 16.6 per cent. 
The quantity of cane crushed in vacuum pan factories was only 18.7 per 
cent of the total crop while the amount consumed in Khandsari produc- 
tion was 7.8 per cent. The production of gur accounted for as much 
as 55.5 per cent. 

District figures for the United Provinces show that the bulk of the 
cane was utilized for the production of sugar from vacuum pan factories 
in North-Eastern U. P. the proportion of cane crushed by factories to 
total crop being 52.9 per cent. 

* The figures for U. P. and Bihar for the years 1937-38 to 1939-40 which were 
shown in the previous Annuals were based on the data supplied by the U. P. and 
Bihar Governments to the Chairman, Sugar Commission, Cawnpore, but are since 
revised as shown in the footnote to the next paragraph in this table. 

tVide Printed statement showing the disposal of sugarcane crop in the United 
Provinces for the years 1934-42, published by the Cane Development Department, 
United Provinces, and forwarded to us by the Chairman, Sugar Commission, U. P. 
and Bihar on 13th Febiuary 1943. 
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The report on the Marketing of Sugar has some interesting figures 
regarding the area under sugarcane crop, the yield per acre, the 
varieties of sugarcane in the different areas, etc. though unfortunately 
such figures are only available till the end of 1938-39 in many cases. 
Nevertheless, the figures are interesting as affording a study in retros- 
pect. The average of the crop area in the years 1927-28 to 1931-32 
was 2,860,000 acres. It had increased to 3,788,000 acres in 1939-40. 
The largest area under the cane crop was in 1936-37 when it was as 
much as 4,621,000 acres. Since then partly on account of the use 
of improved varieties and the uncertainties regarding production the 
cane crop has been at a lower level. 

The estimated sugarcane acreage and production in states for which 
crop statistics are not reported is 82,000 acres under sugarcane and 
production in terms of cane 880,000 tons and of gur 86,300 tons. 

The cane crop is mostly grown in irrigated areas. Except in Bengal 
the crop-irrigated area to the total area boars a very high proportion. 
Though it has to be noted that with the progress of years there have 
been greater efforts to use less profitable lands for the production of 
sugarcane. In U.P. the percentage of irrigated to total area was 
74.4 per cent in 1919-21 while it had come down to 62.8 per cent in 
1937-38. It is interesting to note that the decline in the percentage of 
irrigated to total area has come about even with a net large increase 
in the irrigated area to 1,370,000 acres from 955,000 acres. That is as 
it should be, as the industry had made rapid strides in the U.P. and 
Bihar since the grant of protection. In Bengal there is a decline in 
irrigated area from 63,000 acres to 34,000 acres. The total of irrigated 
cane area for all-India was 2,878,000 acres in 1937-38 against 1,861,000 
acres while the proportion of irrigated to total area is 62.9 per cent in 
1937-38 against 69.7 per cent. 

The average yield per acre in terms of gur has naturally increased 
with the introduction of improved varieties though one would have 
wished that the increase in the yield was even more pronounced. The 
average yield for the years 1920-21 to 1924-25 was 29.0 matinds and 
the average for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30, 29.8 maunds per acre. It 
increased to 40.2 maunds in 1934-35 but there was decline to 34.2 maunds 
in 1939-40. 


Production of Sugar hy Khandsari and from Gur 

Befined sugar is manufactured by three different processes in India, 
namely (1) direct from cane from modem vacuum pan factories, 
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(2) from cane by indigenous open pan factories, i.e. Khandsaris 
(through the intermediate process of Rab), and (3) from gur refined 
in modem refineries. 

A reference has already been made to the production of sugar 
by the first method, i.e. direct from cane. In regard to the production 
of sugar by Khandsari, we have no definite and reliable statistics, 
but on the basis of the reports of the increasing operation of the 
Khandsaris, particularly in the United Provinces where the production 
is estimated to be about 60 per cent of the total Khandsari sugar 
production in India (there is little Khandsari production in Bihar). 
The production of Khandsari sugar during the year 1939-40 was about 
1.25 lakhs tons, which is higher than the estimated production of the 
previous season. In 1940-41 Khandsari sugar production was the same 
as in 1939-40. The production during 1941-42 may be estimated at 
about 1,50,000 tons, and in 1942-43 at 2,14,000 tons. In 1943-44 it is 
estimated to be 1,00,000 tons only (Vide Table No. 1). 

In this connection it is of interest to observe that although the 
estimated production of Khandsari sugar is so large, the figures of 
the amount of Excise duty collected during the last nine years would 
point to a very small production. The total amount of excise duty 
collected from the production of Khandsari sugar in 1934-35 and sub- 
sequent years is given below : — 


1934- 35 ... ... ... Rs. 77,000 

1935- 36 ... ... ... „ 60,000 

1936- 37 ... ... ... „ 47,000 

1937- 38 ... ... ... „ 51,000 

1938- 39 ... ... ... „ 59,000 

1939- 40 ... ... ... „ 146,000 

1940- 41 ... ... ... „ 286,000 

1941- 42 ... ... ... » 443,000 

1942- 43 ... ... ... ., 157,000 

1943- 44 (Vtda Table No. 21 on page xxii) ... „ 327,000 


The recent increases in the amount of duty collected show that 
excise duty is being collected from a larger number of Khandsaris than 
before. There was a reduction in the amount of duty in 1941-42 as 
there was an acute shortage of cane supplies. In 1943-44 cane supplies 
were more plentiful and higher gur prices earlier in the season en- 
couraged lOiandsari production. 

The Hon’ble Finance Member observed in his Budget Speech in 
February 1939, that the quantity of Khandsari sugar on which duty 
was paid was less than 2 per cent of the total estimated production 
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of Khandsari sugar. In order that so much sugar may not escape the 
duty, the definition of ‘ factory ’ was amended so as to omit any refer- 
ence to the number of workers employed, and in order that no extra 
burden would be imposed on the small processes of sugar production 
the rate of excise duty was reduced from Re. 1 to eight annas per cwt. 


Definition of Khandsari’^' Sugar 

Under the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 1934, excise duty is levied on 
Khandsari sugar (i.e. sugar in the manufacture of which neither 
vacuum pan nor vacuum evaporator is employed) under Section 3(1) 
of the Act. 

It would be of interest to note that ‘sugar’ for the purposes of 
this Act means any form of sugar containing more than ninety per 
cent of sucrose, and in order that the sugar may be taxable it must 
be produced in a factory which means any premises in any part of 
which any manufacturing process connected with the production of 
sugar is being carried on or is ordinarily carried on, with the aid of 
power. The sugar produced by the purely agricultural section of the 
Open Pan Sugar Industry where work is carried on without the aid 
of power is not liable to excise duty. Similarly, products like Gur 
and Rah which do not contain 90 per cent of sucrose are not liable 
to the excise duty. It is well-known that several small sized vacuum 
pan concerns manufacturing Khandsari sugar had in order to avoid 
the excise duty, so adjusted their business that they would not come 


It is £ matter of regret that statistics of production of sugar by indigenous 

processes (collectively called Khandsari) are not available. Even the report on 

the Marketing of Sugar published recently does not give the figures of Khandsari 
production beyond a bare estimate just as we have done. The Imperial Council of 
Agriculbiral Research realised the groat importance of such statistics and sanctioned 
a grant in November 1903, for taking a census of sugar produced by Khandsaris. 
At the mstance of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Govemments 
of U. P. and Punjab undertook to collect such figures for their respcclive provinces 
and we understand that during the year 1933-34, according to this enquiry, 80,000 
tons of sugar were manufactured by Khandsari in U. P. and 4,000 tons in the 
Punjab. 

The rate of excise duty on Khandsari sugar which was 0-10-0 per cwt. from 

1st April 1934, to 27th February 1937, was increased to Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. from 

28th February 1937. It was reduced in April 1937, to Re. 1 per cwt. with retro- 
spective effect from 28th February 1937. From 28th Februaiy 1939, the excise 
<mty on Khandsari sugar was reduced to Annas 8 per cwt., but along with it 
the defimtion of “ factory ” in the Sugar Excise Duty Act 1934 was also amended 
make a larger quantity of Khandasari sugar liable to excise duty. 

The definition of “ factory ” was amended by Clause (3) of the Indian Finance 
Act, 1^39, and any reference to the number to twenty or more workers was 
omitted therein. (For Hie amended definition see the Sugar Excise Act in the 
‘Sugar fadustry at a Glance’). 

When &e excise duty on factory sugar was increased from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
, effect from 1st March 1940, the duty on Khandsari sugar was kept 
at the same level, i,e. 8 annas per cwt. 
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within the provision of the definition of a ‘ factory With effect from 
28th February 1939, however, under the amended definition of 
‘ factory ’ they are liable to excise duty at the rate of 0-8-0 per cwt. 


Position of Khandsari Manufacture 

No minimum price has been fixed by the Governments of U.P. 
and Bihar for cane purchased by Khandsari factories. The price paid 
by Khandsari depends upon the locality. During 1939-40 some Khand- 
saris in U.P. purchased cane at 0-6-5 to 0-7-11 per maund while those 
in Bihar at 0-6-9 per maund. This compares very favourably with the 
minimum prices paid by the factories in U.P. and Bihar. Besides the 
iChandsaris have not to pay any cess which the factories have to pay 
at the rate of 0-0-6 and have not to incur other expenses by way of 
commission to co-operative societies and railway freight on out-station 
cane. The total cost of manufacture of Khandsari sugar may be taken 
at Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per maund.^ The Tariff Board also has given 
interesting figures on the cost of production of sugar by Khandsaris and 
open pan concerns. The average price of Khandsari sugar is about six 
to eight annas lower than the prices realised by factory sugar. 

The Khandsari industry appears to be at an advantage in the 
interior areas, far removed from factories where cane is available 
cheaply and which cannot be disposed of in any other way. Amongst 
other advantages may be mentioned the following: — (a) negligible 
transport and other charges on cane, (b) saving of 0-0-6 per maund on 
cane cess, (c) saving of Rs. 2-8-0 per cwt. in sugar excise duty, (d) less 
transport charges on sugar which is consumed in areas in close vicinity, 
(e) some preference for Khandsari sugar by orthodox people. 

The Khandsari sugar factories can be helped by the Government 
by improvement of the equipment and introduction of improved t37pes 
of crushers, juice-boiling bels, etc.; by improvement of the methods 
of manufacture in order to improve the quality of the finished product ; 
by better facilities for getting the necessary equipment on hire and by 
better marketing facilities. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1,67,380 for the establishment of 
a Sugar Research Testing Station for the indigenous system of gur 
and sugar manufacttire for a period of 5 years ending in November 1941. 
A small grant was also made to the Government of Bihar for investi- 

* The Report on the Marketing of Sugar estimates the approximate costs of a 
typical of a Khandsari concern in Rohilkhand (U.P.) at Re. 1-1-8 per maund 
for khand recovered and rab treated, 0-3-7. 
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gation into the possibilities of manufacturing Khandsari sugar by 
single pan method. 

Importance o/ Sugar industry in the National Economy 

The above figures of production will show the importance of this 
industry at the present time. In this connection it is of interest to note 
that this Industry is at present the second largest industry in India, 
the Cotton Textile Industry being the largest, and is owned, managed 
and controlled to a large extent by the nationals of the country. It is 
also important to remember a peculiar feature of this industry that 
the prosperity of about 20 million agriculturists is linked up with it. 
Taking into consideration these facts and also that the development 
of the Industry has enabled the country to stop the huge annual drain 
of about Rs. 16 crores to foreign countries, by producing the requisite 
quantity of sugar within the country itself with such rapidity, and the 
possibility of production of sugar from the existing equipment of 
factories in quantities larger than the present estimated consumption, 
it is essential to create conditions for a stoppage^ of all imports of sugar 
into the country, and of expansion of markets within the country and 
outside the country to as large an extent as possible. 

So long as the war continues the problem is, however, not of such 
great importance as with the loss of Java supplies and the difficulties 
in freight, there is no foreign competition. As a matter of fact, Indian 
sugar has assumed great importance as with the loss of the Philippines 
and Java, this country is the only other important producer with Cuba. 
With the termination of the International Sugar Agreement and the 
need for sugar in great quantities from the neighbouring countries, 
there is not enough sugar for internal consumption and the large 
Military demands both internal and overseas. 

Consumption of Sugar 

The present annual consumption of sugar is roughly estimated by 
us to be about 10 lakhs tons per year (our per capita consumption 
is very small as compared with most of the other countries of the 
world, as a glance at Table No. 6 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” 
will show). This consumption, however, is not steady and varies from 
year to year with the rise and fall in the price of sugar, with the 
changes in the economic conditions, etc. (For detailed information 
regarding price level and consumption of sugar in India, vide Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi’s ''Indian Sugar Industry— Its Past, Present and Future,” 1934, 
p. 382). 
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But we will not be far TO’ong if we estimate the annual consump- 
tion of sugar in India at 102 lakhs tons in 1938-39, 101 lakhs tons in 
1939-40, 11 lakhs tons in 1940-41, 10 2 lakhs tons in 1941-42 and 11 
lakhs tons in 1942-43. The consumption of sugar in 1938-39 was 
restricted by shortage of production in the U.P. and Bihar Provinces 
in that season, while in 1939-40 the high level of prices for sugar, con- 
sequent on this fixation of high level of prices for sugarcane, actively 
discouraged consumption. So +hat even with plentiful sugar supplies 
the consumer was not encouraged to eat more sugar. In 1940-41, 
however, the story was ^iHereii With a large accumulation of stocks 
and fairly cheap sugar there was more demand so that sugar consump- 
tion during 1942-43 was perhaps at the highest level for some time. 

In 1941-42 consumption was badly affected by the difficulty in 
regard to transport facilities and high prices. A smaller production 
and great demand would, it was feared, result in scarcity. But the large 
carry forward from 1940-41 was helpful. The price of sugar is, of 
course, higher than the last 2 or 3 years owing to the increased price of 
cane. In 1941-42 and 1942-43 the price was on an average about Es. 14 
per maund. 

While on the subicct of consumption of sugar it would perhaps be 
incorrect to say that there has been an increase in the total consumption 
of this sweet commodity as with the large demand from the defence 
services the net available production for civilian consumption was not 
very much more. And the introduction of rationing in the important 
urban centres has perhaps retarded consumption. But there was a 
diversion of demand for sugar from gur for sometime in the early 
months of the year and also the inflationary conditions resulted in the 
inclusion of a certain class of consumers who had never taken to 
sugar consumption before. Thus, anomalous as it would appear, there 
has been a general increase in consumption though the per capita con- 
sumption has been poorer. This increase in the habit of consuming 
sugar is particularly important for the sugar industry as it could* be 
definitely expected that after the war internal consumption of sugar 
would be higher apart from the increase due to the higher standard of 
living with the efforts made by the authorities and the industrialists to 
improve economic conditions in this country. The Army is now one^ 0 
the main consumers and has accounted for the increase in pro uction 
in the season 1942-43. In order to reduce the consumption of sugar 
by the Army, a gur ration was also introduced for them. 

The consumption of sugar in 1942-43 and 1943-44 has een re ar e 
due to introduction of rationing and difficulties in distribution in rural 

areas. 

9 
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Value of imports of sugar and revenue from import duty 
in the last 21 years 

The decreasing measure of dependence of this country on outside 
supplies of sugar will be clearly noticeable from Table No. 42 in 
the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance.” Besides saving a large amount of 
money from being drained out of the country, the Government of India 
is deriving benefit out of its policy of protection pursued towards 
the industry because the income from sugar excise duty is now one 
of the important sources of revenue and has served to replace the loss 
in the revenue from import duty on sugar. If ever there was increase 
in imports during the past five seasons it was due to the shortage of 
production in the coimtry. 

Present protection to the industry to continue for the 
duration of war 7 

The question of protection fades into insignificance at the present 
moment. With the loss of Java supplies Indian sugar has no competi- 
tor. However, the broader policy regarding the need for estimating 
the quantum of protection cannot be ignored. For the duration of 
the war it is expected the Government of India will afford the existing 
measure of protection. The present duties on sugar are due to expire 
on March 31, 1946. The emergency surcharge of 20 per cent levied in 
1942 still continues. The total duty thus is Rs. 11-1-71/5 per cwt. 
(including excise duty of Rs. 3 per cwt.) . 

Protection to iJie industry and consumers 

We discussed at great length in our 1938 Annual the result of 
the policy of discriminating protection adopted by the Government 
and came to the conclusion that the policy of liberal protection to 
sugar proved to be an unqualified success in that it was responsible 
for the rapid strides that the industry made in the early thirties. As 
a result of the phenomenal development of the sugar industry in 
recent years this country is now self-sufficient in regard to the require- 
ments of sugar. The Tariff Board also came to the conclusion that 
the “ ordinary ” consumer has, so far, no cause for any complaint against 
the policy of protection and indeed has every reason to be satisfied. 
The Tariff Board also observed on page 125 of their report that, “ even 
if in consequence of a rise in the cost of manufacture, due to an increase 
in the cost of raw material, the selling price of sugar is raised, it seems 
impossible that the consumer will have to pay more than he had before 
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the advent of protection.” The shortage of sugar experienced in 1938- 
39 and the abnormally high minimum prices for sugarcane in 1939-40 
caused an undue rise in prices of sugar. With the reduction in the 
minimum price for sugarcane in 1940-41 season and the accumulation 
of large stocks prices were again normal but factors beyond the con- 
trol of the industry have again been responsible for the high level 
of prices during the last 2 or 3 years. There is every reason to hope, 
that with the introduction of the manufacture of power alcohol and a 
policy of regulation of production both of sugar and sugarcane, the 
Indian consumer will not have to regret at any time the generous 
policy of protection pursued towards the sugar industry. 

Protection to the advantage of the country 

After a careful appraisal of various relevant factors, e.g. the 
magnificent progress of the industry, the almost complete indepen- 
dence we have achieved, the improvement in the condition of the 
millions of cultivators as a result of better returns from the cultivation 
of the cane crop, the relief afforded by the development of this industry 
in the severe problem of unemployment, particularly amongst the 
educated and technical men, the subsidiary industries which are about 
to spring up, the scope for profitable development which was afforded 
to indigenous dormant capital during a period of acute world depression, 
the development witnessed in the village industry of manufacture of 
gwr, which is a very nutritive and unique article of direct consumption 
by millions of our people, as can be seen from the progressive increase 
in the production of gur, and the confidence established about India’s 
ability in the development of industrial enterprises if suitable oppor- 
tunities are created, we feel that any frank and imbiassed person 
cannot help arriving at the conclusion that the development of the 
Indian Sugar Industry has completely vindicated the policy of protec- 
tion (adopted by the Government of India for the last decade or so) 
which has genuinely revolutionised the industry and has indeed proved 
a blessing to the country and made it possible for the people to get 
their supply of sugar, even in limited quantities due to rationing in 
various areas, during the war period and to supply sugar for the Army 
also. The fate of the people, in thq absence of this indigenous industry, 
in having to get sugar from abroad, can be easily imagined.* 


♦ For a detailed academic discussion in regard to the success of the policy of 
protection in the case of the sugar industry vide Chapters 2, 3 and 4 of M. P. 
Gandhi’s “ Problems of Sugar Industry in India— Scope and Prospects of Reorgan- 
isation,” being a thesis submitted for die Degree of Doctor of Letters of the Benares 
Hindu University, which is expected to be published in 1945. 
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IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 

Imposition of Excise Duty from 1934 pertaining to Sugar 

On 1st April, the Government o£ India imposed an excise duty 
of Rs, 1-5-0 per cwl. (roughly equivalent to about 0-15-4 per md.) 
on factory sugar produced in British India by the vacuum pan process 
(modern system) and 0-10-0 on sugar produced by the open pan process 
(indigenous or IChandsari system) in spite of unanimous and strong 
protests from all quarters. No duty was imposed on Palmyra Sugar 
(i.e. sugar manufactured from Jaggery obtained by boiling the 
juice of the Palmyra palm produced largely in Madras) owing to the 
conviction of the Government that the Industry would be severely hit 
as a result of the imposition of the duty. 

Increase in Excise Duty from 1937 

On the 28th February 1937, the Government of India increased 
the excise duty on factory sugar to Rs. 2 per cwt. (roughly equivalent 
to Rs. 1-7-6 per maund) and to Re. 1 per cwt. on Khandsari sugar. 
There was considerable opposition to this move of the Government of 
India and after very heated debates (on the floor of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Coimcil of State) in March 1937, the Finance 
Bin incorporating the Government's proposal for an increase of the 
excise duty on sugar was thrown out in the Assembly. Notwithstanding 
this, the Finance Bill was later certified by the Governor-General-in- 
Coxmcil and passed into an Act in utter disregard of and direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the Indian Legislative Assembly for the sake of 
increasing the revenues from the manufacture of sugar on the ground 
that the development of the industry was responsible for the drying 
up of the Government’s revenue from import duty, forgetting or 
ignoring that this was a foregone conclusion, if protection to the industry 
was successful, the only fault of the industrialists being that they 
developed the industry far more rapidly than was imagined by the 
Government Far from their being complimented on this remarkable 
achievement and far from their action being appreciated, they were 
penalised as it were, by subjecting this industry to such a heavy taxa- 
tion (the increase in duty being more than 50 per cent) . 

Sugarcane Act, 1934 

On 1st May, 1934, the Sugarcane Act*" also received the assent 
of the Governor-General. The Sugarcane Act was intended to secure 

i 

♦Not printed. Act repealed in U. P. and Bihar, in 1938. Rules issued under 
this Act are superseded by Rules made imder provisions of the Sugar Factories 
Control Act, in U. P. and Bihar in 1938, 
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to the growers of sugarcane a fair price for their produce, to regulate 
the price at which sugarcane intended to be used in the manufacture 
of sugar may be purchased by or for factories, etc. It provides that 
a local Government may declare any specified area to be a “ controlled 
area ” and that it may proliibit the purchases in such area of sugarcane 
intended for use in any factory otherwise than frcm the grower of the 
sugarcane or from a licensed ptu'chasing agent. It also empowers of 
the local Government (subject to the control of the Govemor-General- 
in-Council) to fix by notification in the local Official Gazette a minimum 
price or minimum prices for the purchases in any controlled area of 
sugarcane intended for use in factory. 

Svgar Industry (Protection) Act extended upto 1946 

The Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1939, was passed continuing 
protection to the Industry at a reduced rate of Rs. 8-12 per cwt. 
(Rs. 6-12 per cwt. import duty, plus Rs. 2 per cwt. excise duty), 
from 1st April 1939. 

The excise duty having been increased from Rs. 2 per cwt. to 
Rs. 3 per cwt. from 1st March 1940, the total import duty became 
Rs. 9-12 per cwt. from 1st March 1940. From 1st April 1942 the 
protective duty was continued for a period of 2 years ending 31st 
March 1944, and again for 2 years ending 31st March 1946, and 20 
per cent surcharge on the import duty was also imposed. Thus the 
total import duty works out to Rs. 11-1-71/5 per cwt. (including the 
excise duty of Rs. 3 per cwt.) at present and uplo 31st March 1946. 

Change in Excise Duty on Khandsari Sugar 

With effect from 28th February 1939, the excise duty on Khandsari 
sugar was decreased to 8 annas per cwt. by an amendment made under 
clause 3(b) of the Indian Finance Act, 1939. 

Further increase in Excise Duty in 1940 

With effect from 1st March 1940, the excise duty on factory sugar 
was increased to Rs. 3 per cwt. (roughly equivalent to Rs. 2-3-3 per 
maund). The excise duty on Khandsari sugar was kept at the same 
level, namely 0-8-0 per cwt. 

These amendments were carried out imder Clause 3(b) of the 
Indian Finance Act, 1940. 

Prohibition of Export of Sugar by Sea 

As a result of the ratification of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, the Government of India prohibited the export of sugar from 
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Tni^ia by sea, except to Burma, for a period of five years ending in 
August 1942. 

Ban on Export oj Sugar by Sea Lifted in September 1942 

The International Sugar Agreement expired in August 1942, and 
was not ratified for any further period by the Government of India, in 
response to public opinion. Thus, with effect from 1st September 1942, 
hvfia is free to export sugar to any destination by sea or land. 

Minimum Cane Price fixation in the Provinces and States 

In the 1941-42 season the Government of Madras fixed Rs. 8 per 
ton as the basic minimum price for the purchase of sugarcane (all 
varieties) in the controlled area of Hospet. A schedule was also laid 
down, i.e. when the average price per ton exceeded Rs. 180 the mini- 
mum price of cane would be increased at the rale of 9.6 pies for each 
ton of foreign variety of cane, and 8.6 pies for each ton of local variety, 
for every rupee by which the average price of white sugar exceeded 
Rs. 180. Thus, if the price per ton of white sugar, excluding excise 
duty and sales tax but including commission to selling agents, came 
to Rs. 200, the price for foreign varieties of cane would be Rs. 9-1-7.2 
and for local variety, Rs. 8-15-11.2, and so on. 

The Government of Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab did not fix 
any minimum price of cane in their Provinces in 1942-43. Bengal and 
Pxmjab fixed minimum prices in 1943-44 which were higher than U.P. 
and Bihar. 

The Mysore Government fixed a minimum price with a sliding 
scale in 1941-42, but not in 1942-43 as the price paid by the factory was 
considered fair. 

Cess on cane of 0-0-6 per maund in UR. and Bihar from 1939-40 

The Governments of U.P. and Bihar levied a cess with effect 
from the commencement of the 1939-40 season of 6 pies per maund 
on all sugarcane purchased by factories in addition to the cane prices. 
The revenue derived from the cane cess in U.P. in the financial year 
1938-39 was Rs. 27,81,280 and in 1939-40 Rs. 40,04,350. The revenue 
derived from the cess in Bihar was Rs. 14,34,,000 in 1938-39 and 
Rs. 17,86,000 in 1939-40. The cess was imposed imder Section 29 of 
the Sugar Factories Control Act of U.P. and Bihar. The object of the 
imposition of the cess was development of cane cultivation. The revenue 
from this somree not having been properly assigned, no details are 
available of exactly how it w^ spent, but large sums are spent annually 
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on sugarcane and its development and also on roads more particularly 
in the vicinity of factories. 

The Sugar Commission regretted its inability to furnish information 
regarding the amount of sugarcane cess realised by Bihar in 1941-42, 
and how the amount was spent. 

Cane cess reduced to 0-0-3 per maund in 1940-41 

The cess continued at the same rate of six pies per maund in 
1939-40. Early in 1940-41 season a reduction in the rate to three pies 
per maund was announced to enable mills to pay the additional cess 
levied for repayment of excise duty. Towards the end of December 
1940 the Governments of U.P. and Bihar increased the cess to six pies 
per maund with a corresponding reduction in minimum prices. The 
increase in the cess was made with a view to giving assistance to ryots 
who had surplus supplies of cane. The reduced cane prices were 
operative in Bihar throughout the season while they were operative 
in U.P. till March 23, 1941. As mills were paying an additional cess 
of six pies per maund towards payment of the excise duty in 1941-42 
also, there was no change in cesses in 1941-42. 

In 1942-43, the cess was 0-0-3, and in 1943-44, 0-1-0. For details 
see Table No. 16 and subsequent paragraphs on pages xvii in ^‘The 
Sugar Industry at a Glance.” 

17. P. and Bihar Sugar Control Board 

The Sugar Control Board of U. P. and Bihar continued to function 
during the year and had several meetings at Lucknow and Ranchi, 
The term of appointment of the inter-provincial Sugar Control Board 
of U. P. and Bihar having expired in Jxme 1943, a new Board for the 
two Provinces was appointed on 10th August 1943, for a period of one 
year. 

The personnel of the present Sugar Control Board is given in 
the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance” (page xli) . 

Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, 1943, and Gur Control 

Order, 1943 

During July 1943, the Government of India issued a Sugar and 
Sugar Products Control Order, 1943, which supersedes the Sugar 
Control Order of 1942. The text of the latest Order, with the latest 
amendments is given in The Sugar Industry at a Glance (page xlix) . 

A Gur Control Order was also passed in July 1943. Text is given 
on page xlix. 
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Extension of U.P. and Bihar Sugar Control Acts till 1946-47 

The UP. and Bihar Sugar Control Acts are in force up to 30th 
June 1944, i.e. till the end of the crushing season 1943-44. With a view 
to maintain continuity, the U.P. and Bihar Governments published 
draft bills in September 1942, and March 1943, to extend the Acts up 
to the end of the crushing season 1946-47. These bills were passed, 
and the life of the Control Acts has been extended till the close of the 
1946-47 crushing season. 

Miscellaneous Legislation in 1942 and 1943 

Among other legislative measures, we must refer to the various 
amendments made to the Northern India Sugar (Excise Duty) Order, 
1938, and the Sugar (Excise Duty) Order, 1934, by the Government of 
India, and to the Gur (Futures and Options Prohibition) Order, 1942, 
of the UP. Government, the restiiction on movement of gur introduced 
by the U.P. Government, on 11th December 1942, prohibiting the 
carrying of gur by rail or road or river from any place within the 
limits of the Meerut and Rohilkhard Divisions, the Bihar Power 
Alcohol Act, 1942, the Government of India Order prohibiting the 
manufacture of Biara ’ and Candy ” sugar, without a special permit 
from the Sugar Controller for India, the Notification restricting trans- 
port and sale of molasses in the United Provinces, the Fuel Alcohol 
Order enforced by the Government of India in February 1943, etc. 

A Sugar Temporary (Excise Duty) Ordinance, 1943, was also 
issued in November 1943. (Text given on page Ivi.) Other orders 
include Factories (Conti’ol of Dismantling) Ordinance, 1943, U.P. Gur 
(Movement) Control Order, 1943, Bihar Gur Price and Control Order, 
1943, etc. 

Non-varying Minimum Price of Cane for 1941-42, 1942-43 and 1943-44 
Seasons in the United Provinces and Bihar 

The principle of fixing non-varying fortnightly minimum prices 
of cane was adhered to in the 1941-42, 1942-43 and 1943-44 seasons also. 
At first it was announced that the minimum price for the whole season, 
1941-42, was to be 5 annas per maund as against 4.1 annas in the 1940-41 
season. The relative selling price for standard sugar was fixed at 
Rs. 9-10-0 per maund and it was laid down that deferred payments were 
to be made to growers if the selling price exceeded Rs. 9-12 per maund. 
In accordance with the price fixed for sugar under the Sugar Control 
Order issued in April 1942 for the sugar produced in the 1941-42 season, 
minimum prices payable for cane worked out to 7 annas per maund. 
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and the cultivators in the U. P. and Bihar were paid accordingly during 
the middle of the year 1942. The minimum price for 1942-43 was 
first fixed at eight annas per maund but later on it was increased to 
10 annas per maund. With the increase in the price for sugarcane the 
price for sugar also was increased by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund. 

The minimum price for cane for 1943-44 was fixed at 0-12-0 per 
maund in U. P. and Bihar, and the price of sugar was increased by the 
Sugar Controller by 0-13-0 per maund to 14-13-0 for 24 D, which is 
considered to be Standard Sugar (vide Table No. 16, page xviii and 
page xxxi in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance 

Sugar Refined from Gut 

A different method of producing sugar is by refining from gur. 
The production of gur refined from sugar is naturally dependent on 
the relative cheapness of gur. Thus in the years when there was great 
competition from cane factories and there was large production of sugar 
with abundant cane supplies, production of refined sugar was rather 
small. Again, in years when there was acute shortage of sugar and 
gur prices were relatively higher, refined gur sugar was small in output. 
There was a decline in the total output from 1932-33 to 1938-39. There 
was a rise in 1939-40 and 1940-41 but there has been a reduction again 
the last two seasons owing to the high prices for gur and the shortage 
of sugar and the low controlled prices at which the refined commodity 
was sold. 

The production of sugar by refining gur, in India, in 1942 was lower 
than in any former yeai^ being only 13,400 tons against previous low 
record of 14,200 tons in 1939. In 1943, it was still lower as 9,140 tons. 
(See next table) . The failure of the cane crop in 1941-42 reduced the 
supply of gur in the count. while its demand increased owing to short- 
age of sugar. Gur thereloi e became scarce and dear and the production of 
sugar from gur dropped heavily in 1942. The same thing was true in 
1943. 

There were eleven refineries working in this country in the year 
1942, four in the U. P., one in Bengal, five in Madras and one in the 
Indian States. Of these refineries one was a pure refinery in U. P., three 
in Madras and one in the Indian States. The rest were cane sugar 
factories refining gur. In 1943, only five worked, one in the U. P. and 
four in Madras. 

In the United Provinces the quantity of gur melted was 3,600 tons 
in 1942 against 59,900 tons in 1941. In 1943 it was only 720 tons. Sugar 
manufactured was 2,100 tons against 31,900 tons and molasses obtained 
10 
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1,200 tons against 24,700 tons. In 1943, it was only 450 tons. Recovery 
of sugar per 100 tons gtcr was unchanged at 58.3 per cent even with the 
small quantity of sugar produced. In 1943 it was 62.50 per cent. 
Recovery of molasses per 100 tons of gfur was lower at 33.3 per cent 
against 41.2 per cent. 

In the rest of India gur melted was 13,100 tons against 27,400 tons 
in 1941. Sugar manufactured was 11,300 tons against 16,600 tons and 
molasses obtained 6,400 tons against 7,300 tons. Recovery of sugar and 
molasses were both higher at 62.4 per cent and 35.4 per cent respectively. 

In previous years the U. P. was the main producer. In 1942, how- 
ever, the output of U. P. was only a fraction of the total output. While 
the share of the U. P. in 1942 was 2,100 tons out of 13,400 tons. In 
1941 U. P. had to its credit 31,900 tons out of the total output of 48,500 
tons. In 1943, it was only 450 tons. 

The recovery of sugar per 100 tons gur was higher at 61.8 per cent 
in 1941 against 55.6 per cent in 1942, and in 1943, it was 64.60 per cent. 


Production of Sugar and Molasses in India by Gur Refineries 


Particulars 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Number of Gur refineries 






(Est.) 


operating .-.i 

9 

10 

10 

10 

14 

11 

5 

Gur melted tons 

32,000 

26,700 

23,300 

50,800 

87,300 

21,700 

9,140 

Sugar manufactured tons 

19,500 

16,600 

14,200 

29,600 

48,500 

13,400 

6,370 

Molasses obtained tons ... 
Recovery of sugar per 

10,100 

8,800 

6,400 

15,800 

32,000 

7,600 

2,680 

100 tons Gur 

Recovery of IMolasses 

60.91 

62.17 

60.94 

58.26 

55.60 

61.80 

64.60 

per 100 tons Gur 

31.56 

32.95 

27.46 

31.10 

36.7 

35.0 

27.18 


Present position of Companies 

The existence of prosperous conditions in the sugar industry in the 
last two years is to be welcomed especially as sugar producers experi- 
enced great difficulty in the four seasons ending 1940-41. The sugar 
industry has been in a bad pli^t ever since 1937-38 and it is only in the 
last two seasons, with the slight increase in prices and the removal of 
restriction on the production of sugar, that sugar mills have been able 
to report a higher level of earnings. The existence of prosperous con- 
ditions, referred to above, cannot, however, be compared to the condi- 
tions prevailing in other industries, as has been pointed out on earlier 
occasions. The coal and sugar industries have not benefited to any 
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extent from the war conditions and it is only recently that there has 
been a greater demand for these products and those who are engaged in 
these two industries have benefited to a certain extent. In view of the 
fact that the sugar industry is still in its early stages and that it has 
not been possible to build any reserve on account of the rapid expansion, 
a liberal policy should be adopted in respect of reconstruction in post- 
war years. The drastic control ot prices for both sugarcane and sugar 
has restricted the scope for an increase in earnings It is generally felt 
that Government’s policy is not calculated to maximize production of 
sugar. This policy also prevents companies from earning large profits. 

The profits of companies for the last two seasons are impressive. 
Four companies reporting during the current year have been able to 
earn as much as Rs. 46.37 lakhs against Rs. 13.99 lakhs for the same 
number of companies reporting in 1943 and Rs. 20.83 lakhs in 1942. 
As usual, the bulk of the increase in earnings has been taken away by 
the provision for taxation which is as much as Rs. 30.04 lakhs against 
Rs. 4.57 lakhs and Rs. 3.6 lakhs respectively in 1944, 1943 and 1942. 
The shareholders have received Rs. 9.7 lakhs by way of dividends 
against Rs. 5.25 lakhs and Rs. 6.75 lakhs in 1944, 1943 and 1942 
respectively. 

The conditions in the season 1942-43 and the results of the Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works, Ltd., make very interesting reading. The earnings 
would have made much better showing but for the difficulties in respect 
of cane supplies. Though more cane was available in 1942-43 than in 

1941- 42, total crushing was still lower than in the season 1939-40 and 

1940- 41. Cawnpore Sugar Works especially is fortunate in achieving 
a higher recovery percentage imlike other companies. At Marhowrah 
factory 17,06,341 maunds of cane against 6,28,320 maunds in 1941-42 
were crushed and the recovery percentage was 12.22 per cent against 
11.6 per cent. At the Gauri factory the quantity of cane crushed in 

1942- 43 was 19,11,964 maunds against 11,29,962 maunds in 1941-42 and 
the recovery percentage was 11.1 per cent against 10,95 per cent. 

In the result, the net profit before providing for taxation and depre- 
ciation is considerably higher at Rs. 18,88,878 against Rs. 7,46,407 for 

1941- 42. Amount set aside for depreciation is lower at Rs, 1.68 lakhs 
against Rs. 2 lakhs ; provision for taxation is as much as Rs. 12.5 lakhs 
against Rs. 3,25,150. No large provision could be made to reserves and 
the dividend was increased only by 25 per cent from 15 per cent. Even 
in ordinary times this company has been able to pay a dividend of as 
much as 30 per cent and the earnings in the year ended December 1934 
were as much as Rs. 10,26,663, 
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A glance at the Table on page 77 will show at a glance the dividends 
declared by companies in the last few years. 

Total Consumption of Sugar including Gur (Raw Sugar) 

in India 

Before we deal with the various problems facing the sugar industry 
and the progress made in respect of them during the last season, we 
will refer to one more question, i.e. the total consumption of sugar 
including gur in India. In the previous pages, we have referred to the 
question of consumption of factory sugar and Khandsari sugar but 
not of all sugar in India. Apart from this quantity (estimated by us 
at about 11 lakhs tons during 1940-41 and 10^ lakhs tons only during 
1941-42) of refined sugar, India consumes a very large quantity of gur. 
The total annual production of gur, all of which is consumed in the 
country, is now about 35 lakhs of tons. Figures of net production of gur 
from 1930-31 to 1942-43 are given in Table No. 46, on page xxviii. 

Per Capita consumption of Sugar and Gur 

In Table No. 5, in the Sugar Industry at a Glance,’’ we have given 
statistics of the per capita consumption of sugar as well as gur, for 
the last 10 years. The importance of the gur manufacturing industry 
— although essentially a cottage industry — can be gauged from this 
table. It must be noted that the quantity of gur consumption in India 
is about 3 times that of refined sugar. While the per capita consumption 
of white sugar in India is low, we must not ignore the figures of con- 
sumption of gur when comparing the per capita consumption of sugar 
in India, with other countries of tlie wcrld. 

The production of gur in India in 1942-43 has been estimated at 
35 lakhs tons as compared with 28 lakhs tons in 1941-42. (Vide Table 
No. 46). 

Although the main subject of our survey here is the problem of 
refined sugar, we camiot ignore the fact that it represents about one- 
fourth only of the total consumption of sugar (gur as well as sugar) 
in India. There is no necessity, however, of making a detailed reference 
to the subject of gur manufacture as it does not constitute a problem 
due to its being a commodity for domestic consumption only, there being 
neither any import nor any export of gur. Thus gur has to face no 
competition from any foreign country. 

Effect of Sugar Prices on its Consumption 

We have observed before that the consumption of sugar in the 
country varies from year to year with the price of sugar, the economic 
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Capital and Net Block of Sugar Companies, and Dividends 

since 1935 


Name of Sugar 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Net 




Dividends 




Factory 

with De- 
bentures* 

Block 

1935|l936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Balarampur 

Rs. 

28.00.000 

Rs. 

23,94,169 

10 

10 

33 

2J 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

♦Basti 

18,00,000 

18,94,611 

15 

25 

15 

15 

12 

5 

10 

20 


♦Belsund 

20,49,950 

14.47.872 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Belapur 

37,59,800 

36.07,486 

24 

16 

14 

14 

20 

20 

14 

12 


*Bharat 

6,25,000 

4,91,832 

Nil 

7^ 

10 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 

741 

Buland 

24,00,000 

22,69,814 

... 

5 

6 

113 

113 

m 

173 

22i 

22i 

♦Carew 

65.00,000 

56,14,075 


m 

10 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

323 

*Cawnpore 

25,00,000 

27,66,414 

25 

10 

5 

5 

23 

2i 

15 

15 


Champarun 

18,00,000 

19,47,896 

10 

20 

5 

5 

7i 

2i 

15 

15 

... 

Deccan Sugar and 












Abkhari 

23,60,000 

31,02,528 

35 

20 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

... 


•^East India Distilleries 












& Sugar Factories... 

£314.780 

£3,09,055 

10 

10 

5 

10 

•15 

123 

10 

... 


Durbhanga 

26,00,000 

18,19,829 

... 

... 

... 




12J 

10 


*Deoria 

8,99,452 

10,33,906 

... 

... 

... 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 

7i 


Ganesh 

8,00,000 

8,25,407 

Nil 

10 

5 

5 

2i 

Nil 

m 

... 


Ganga 

8,52,841 

9,36,912 

... 



9 

18 

12 

20 

20 

... 

*Gaya 

9,84,200 

11,27,452 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

... 

... 

*Mahaswastika 

6,50,000 

5.42,176 

... 

... 

... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 



Modi 

12,00,000 

16,22,542 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1 12 

12 

15 



^Mysore 

30,79,280 

21,79,280 

Hi 

15 

10 

15 

. 15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

*Nawabganj 

19,46,030 

19.83,186 

10 

10 

5 

11 

10 

i 5 

12 



New Savan Sugar 

11,00,000 

8,00,000 

Nil 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

74- 124 

*New India 

14,12,700 

12,68,372 

... 

i- 

... 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

... 

Punjab 

11,93,642 

26.17,247 

15 

20 

15 

15 1 

6 

Nil 

1 

10 

10 


Purtabpore 

15,00,000 

16.02.376 

Nil 

7i 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil| 

5 

Nil 

... 

*Ramnugger 

24.00,000 

28.99,038 


... 


Nil! 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

... 

... 

Raza 

15,00,000 

20.28,609 

‘6 

10 

'Vj 

12i 

m 

ml 

17i 

223 

223 

*Ryam 

10,97,400 

7,10,987 

15 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nilj 

|Nil 

5 

20 

"^Samastipur 

, 17,19.000 

11,94,577 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 


*Shree Sitaram 

, 10,95.462 

10,20,378 

6i 

Nil 

10 

10 

... 

5 

7i 

123 

15 

♦Sitalpur 

, 13,01,310 

12,05,659 

Nil 

8 

Nil 


2i 

Nili 

Nil 

5 

... 

*South Bihar 

13,25,000 

16,79,861 

m 

15 

15 

25 

10 

9 

15 

... 

... 

*Upper Ganges 

. 11,99,900 

10,38,095 

Nil 

5 

7J 

7i 

10 

Nil 

1 

17J 

... 

... 


* Only those marked with asterisks include Debentures. 
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condition of the people and the price of gur etc.* We might observe 
here that, contrary to the general belief, there has not been a notably 
large variation in the total consumption of sugar in the country from 
year to year, depending upon the rise and fall in the internal price of 
sugar in the country. Doubtless in a year in which the price of sugar 
has witnessed a considerable rise or fall, the consumption has certainly 
shotvn a tendency to fall or rise, but as we observed before, there has 
been no commensurately large increase or decrease. For instance, 
in the year 1925-26, when the yearly average price of Java Sugar at 
Calcutta was Rs. 10-15, the estimated consumption of sugar was 1,011,000 
tens, and in 1931-32, when the price fell to Rs. 10 the consumption was 
only 9,82,000 tons. 

From 1932-33 to 1936-37, there was a progressive reduction in the 
price of Indian sugar and in 1936-37 it reached its lowest level — ^lowest 
for the last quarter centur 3 ^ for which we have statistics available, or 
perhaps for a longer period still. 

As pointed out above, there has not been any corresponding increase 
in the consumption of sugar with the increase in the consumption of 
gur. It is noteworthy that even with the decline in prices in the past 
few years there has not been any appreciable increase in the consump- 
tion of sugar. Instead, there was a tendency for consumption in 1938-39 
to contract with the sharp increase in prices in that season. Within 
limits, doubtless, a fall in price will stimulate consumption by bringing 

i 

' Messrs. P. N. Najjar and P. S. B. Pillai of the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Cawnpore, contributed a very informative article on 'Relationship of 
Demand and Pree of Sugar* to the ‘Sanldiya,’ Indian Journal of Statistics, in 
December 1S4?. For Ihe purpose of their examination the authors selected a period 
of 13 sugar seasons between 1927-28 and 1939-40. Conclusions arrived at by the 
authors are given below : 

(1) During the period under review (from 1927-28 to 1939-40) there was 
no significant correlation betv^een total annual demand and the annual average 
price of sugar expressed in terms of money. 

(2) There was a strong and significant negative correlation between annual 
per capita demand and the average annual price expressed in terms of the general 
price of commodities. 

(3) The pe- cepifn demand increased by 0.019 lb. for a decrease of one anna 
per maund in the relative price, and also for the same relative price, it decreased 
by 0 81 lb. annually. 

(4) The demand for sugar w^as inelastic, the elasticity of demand varying from 
0.26 to 0.55 in different years. 

(5) The annual per capita expenditure on sugar increased as the price increased 
and vice versa, 

(6) The elasticity of demand was higher for higher prices of sugar than for 
lower ones ; for the same price, the elasticity of demand has been slowly decreasing 
with time. 

(7) The quantity of gur consumed and the quantity of saccharine imported 
into India have no significant effect on the demand for sugar. 

(8) The demand for sugar decreased slightly, but not si^ificantly with increased 
business activity,” 
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it within the reach of the poorer classes also, but a slight increase does 
not make a tremendous difference, particularly as those who are well- 
placed will have their usual quantity of sweets whether the sugar sells 
at 0-4-0 or 0-6-0 per lb. Even so, we do feel that in a country like ours 
where the majority of the people are very poor and who are compelled 
to repress their natural inclinations of consumption of more sugar due 
to its high price, there is an excellent opportunity for the expansion of 
the consumption of sugar with the lowering of price. Apart from the 
increase in consumption which will be of benefit to the factories it will 
also enable the people to improve the standard of living by taking such 
nutrition as is available from sugar in lai*ger quantities and in accord- 
ance with International standards. We strongly recommend that the 
industry should keep this aim prominently before it and should endeavour 
to reduce the price of sugar to the level of about Es. 7-8 per maund and 
thus encourage the consumption of sugar in the country for the benefit 
of the people, particularly as it is an energizing food, rich in carbo- 
hydrate of which there is a shortage in the country. Table No. 6 gives 
our per capita consumption of sugar which compares very unfavourably 
with other countries and indicates the necessity of an increase therein at 
an early date. 

As observed above, there are other factors too which influence the 
consumption of sugar in the country, viz. the economic condition of 
the ryots and the general populace, the price at which gur (the con- 
sumption of which is now about 3 times as large as that of sugar) is 
sold at various places in the coimtry, the distributive arrangements for 
retail sales of sugar at all times of the year, etc., etc. 


The portion "Sugar Industry at a Glance^', is ins- 
tructive and upto date* Refer to it when you can* 


When you have a litde leisure^ turn to the varied 
advertisements* They have considerable educational 
value and contain useful information of interest to you, 
and will be of assistance to you* 
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PART II 

Present Problems of the Sugar Industry and 
Its Future Prospects 

NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION AND RE-ORGANISATION 

We have referred in detail in the earlier pages to the vicissitudes 
of this industry during the last two seasons. In the succeeding pages 
we will refer briefly to the need for consolidation and re-organisation 
of the industry with a view to ensure production of cheap sugar in 
increased quantities in the country. The recently constituted Central 
Sugar Committee will, we hope, take suitable measures at an early 
date for achieving that end for then alone it will be possible for India 
to compete in due course with sugar produced m other important 
countries of the world. The improvements in the methods of cultiva- 
tion and the introduction of new varieties will necessarily result in an 
increase in the recovery percentage but technical efficiency has to be 
improved further. By-products industries have to be developed. Power 
alcohol may possibly make headway before the war is over. The 
industry is at present handicapped on account of the obstacles in the 
way of importing machinery. But there is no need for despair. There 
should be no slackening in the efforts to increase the production of 
power alcohol and rectified spirit. 

Reference also was made in the last Annual to the need for certain 
other developments for the proper growth of the industry. The 
emphasis was on the need for a co-ordinated policy so far as the 
provincial governments were concerned. Tlie concentration of the 
industry has created a bottleneck in this war period owmg to the lack 
of transport facilities. 

Sugarcane — Necessity of Improvement in Cultivation 

The conditions of sugar production in India are peculiar and have 
hardly any parallel elsewhere. The manufacturers in India generally 
do not produce the raw material, viz. cane as they do in Java and other 
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countries from their own extensive plantations round about the 
factories but they depend on a large number of agriculturists with 
small holdings of land independent of each other and working without 
any definite system, industrious but lacking in capital, in resources, 
and in scientific knowledge and consecuently incapable, in the absence 
of any guidance either from the Government Departments or from the 
factory owners, of making use of modem, up-to-date and scientific 
methods of efficient cultivation, crop-rotation, manuring, etc. This is 
a very important factor which has to be borne in mind in a study of 
the problems of sugarcane and of agricultural improvements in India. 
Bombay is the only Province where factories gro^^^ cane on their own 
land, almost entirely. 

Extension of Cave-culJ^vation or Improvement? 

A glance at the area under cane cultivation in relation to the 
requirements of sugar and Qur in the country will show that at present 
we have a sufficient acreage under cane for meeting the requirements 
of sugar of the country. There is therefore no necessity of increasing 
the area under cultivation (in 1943-44 the area under cane is estimated 
at 41,13,000 acres).*' We feel, however, that it is essential to improve 
the quality of canc as also the yield of cane with a view to lower the 
cost of cultivation in preference to an extension of the area under cane, 
under the present circumstances. 

Diseases In Cane and Pests must he Eradicated 

It is equally essential to eradicate the diseases in cane and pests. 
We are also aware that in respect of the yield of cane per acre, its 
sucrose-content or average percentage of recovery of sugar from cane, 
we are still fid' behind many other sugar producing countries, viz. 
Java, Cuba, Hawaii ard the Philippines. It is equally certain that 
unless we are able to effect considerable improvement in this direction 
it will not be possible lor us to stand competition with other advanced 
countries of the world. Whether it is due to plantation of cane with- 
out a scientific system of rotation of the cane crop, extended ratooning, 
absence of manure and fertilisers, lack of plentiful supply of water 
cither through irrigation or tube- wells, and diseases and pests, our cane 
crop is poor both in respect of ;yield and quality. The direct conse- 
quence of this is the high cost of production of cane per acre, and 
a great national loss, valued at millions of rupees to the agriculttiral 
community in the country. 


’ This is about 2 per cent of the cultivated area in India, and approximate!/ 
35 per cent of the sugarcane area in die world. 

11 
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In addition to these causes, great harm is occasionally done to the 
crop by insect damage in various provinces. For instance in 1939-40 
there was a widespread outbreak of redrot and wilt in the cane-growing 
belt of Bihar, and it appeared that the infection was worst where the 
largest areas were kept under ratoons. The Bihar Government issued 
a press communique in July 1940, pointing out the great danger of 
infection to cane crop from ratoons and they also obsers^ed that it was 
their intention to fix considerably lower prices for ratoon cane than for 
plant cane. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research also issued 
a note regarding the Pyrilla Pest and observed that the best time to 
prevent Pyrilla damage was early in the year when sugarcane plants 
were generally young and not high or leafy to prevent labourers from 
going into the fields. They also stated that the records sho^ved the 
Pyrilla was a bad pest which occurred in 4 or 5 years and as the last 
outbreak was in 1937, the yeers 1940 and 1941 were considered dangerous 
for the recurrence of the pest. They therefore recommended that 
vddespread publicity should be given amongst sugarcane growers and 
they should be asked to keep a close watch on the sugarcane fields 
for any appearance of Pyrilla in numbers, to collect and destroy 
immediately all leaves so affected and to avoid ratooning as far as 
possible in 1940. 

Education of Cultivators by Demonstration of Improved Methods 

Apart, however, from this immediate and important task of research 
work in connection with the problem of pests, there is a great necessity 
of imdertaking other measures which would bring home to the cultivator 
the necessity and the desirability of effecting improvements in the 
conditions of cultivation of cane. The average cultivator in India is 
hardly aware of the latest unproved methods of ^farming or n ^ luring 
or crop rotation or selection of varieties suitable to the soil, and he 
simply cairies on the old and traditional methods of cultivation from 
year to year without worrying about the importance of effecting any 
improvement in the quality or the quantity of the cane grown on his 
fields. SvQarcaae crop is one of the most important crops ol the country, 
the annual value of which has been estimated at over 60 crores of 
rupees, and the prosperity of this second largest industi^ of the country 
is closely linked with it Apart from this, as the Provincial Govern- 
ments, are aware, the growth of the sugar industry adds substantially 
to the resources of the rj’^ot and even in the midst of a period of 
depression it has enabled him to pay his rent or land revenue, his 
irrigation dues, and other taxes. It is therefore the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to devise suitable means of imparting instruction in modern 
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methods of cultivation to the ryot and to make available to him the 
fruits of organised research with a view to improve his economic con- 
dition, and also to put the industry on a sound basis. Although it is 
satisfactory to note the wo3‘k done in this connection by the Sugarcane 
Research Stations at Coimbatore, Shajahanpur and Muzaffarnagar, 
Karnal, Padegaon in the Deccan Canal area, Mushari (B. & O.) , Pusa, 
Dacca, t'liysore, the Jorhai Experimental Station in Assam, at Risalewala 
and Juilundur in the Punjab, at Bangalore, Anakapelli, Madras, 
Hyderabad and other places, and although improvements are slowlj^ 
being ellecLed in the quality of cane grown in the various provinces, 
we feel that the time has definitely arrived when we should redouble 
our efforts to establish mere intimate contact with the cane-culti\^ator 
and to initiate him into modern methods of better farming by actual 
demonstration. For this purpose it is essential to establish a series 
of demonstration farms and nurseries in all cane-growing provinces in 
order that they may devote their energies to the propagation of cane 
of higher sucrose-content, of higher tonnage, of early and late-ripening 
varieties for the extension of the crushing season, of increasing the 
yields by suitable crop-rotation, by provision of a suitable supply of 
water through irrigation or tube-wells, etc. These demonstration farms 
and nurseries should also serve as centres from where trained agricul- 
turists would tour round the surrounding districts in order to show or 
demonstrate efficient methods of cultivation and manuring suitable to 
the soil in the various places and would distribute disease-free seed 
amongst the cultivators. An important function of these farms would 
be to conduct researches as to the methods of combating cane diseases 
and pests. In addition to the establishment of such farms, it is also 
necessary for the Provincial Governments to undertake other allied 
works of effecting improvement in the cane cultivation by educating 
the ryot in the use of irrigation water, by providing better facilities 
of irrigation, by cyicnAon of the canal system, and by affording suitable 
assistance in tapping the subterranean sources of water supply. 

Improvement of Cane Crop 

The immediate necessities for the cane crop of India are (1) im- 
provements aimed at lowering the cost of cultivation, as for example, by 
increasing the tonnage per acre which in turn will give a better retuim 
to the cultivator and (2) raising its quality, e.g. by producing varieties 
having higher sucrose content and greater resistance to diseases and 
pests so that it may command a higher price from the sugar manufac- 
turer and produce a larger quantity of gur for the same weight of cane. 
Steady work of improvement may immediately be taken in areas ad- 
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joining sugar factories which have been reserved and assigned for the 
sugar factories in accordance with the Bihar and U. P. Sugar Factories 
Control Rules, as they are likely to give immediate benefit both to the 
manufacturer and to the cane gro\\rer. We might also observe that the 
ultimate success of the industry hmges upon the availability of suitable 
quality of cane at considerably lower prices than at present and that 
this can only be achieved by comprehensive research work in the pro- 
duction of sound, healthy and disease-free canes with plenty of sucrose 
content, and the extension of the cane-crushing season from about 
4 months as at present to at least 7 months in the year by encouraging 
and promoting the gro^\d:h of early ripening and late ripening varieties 
of cane suited to the climatic conditions of the various areas of 
production. 


Valuable Educational Effect of Cane-crop 

Sir John Russel, p.r.s., a distinguished British scientist, in his 
Report on the work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
in applying Science to Crop-production in India, published in October, 
1937, observed that the Imperial Council can justly claim credit for 
the great success in its activities in connection with the production and 
utilisation of the cane crop. We may observe here that although the 
total area under sugarcane is only about 3 2 million acres out of 277 
million acres cultivated in India, the importance of the sugarcane 
crop is out of all proportion to the area which it occupies. In so far 
as the cultivator is concerned, sugarcane has a valuable educational 
effect. In the words of Sir John Russel, “He learns the advantages of 
modern varieties of crops, of fertilizers, of proper cultivation ; the need 
to watch for plant diseases and to seek advice when he is in difficulties. 
The Agricultural Officer has more chance to coming in touch with 
a sugarcane grower than will an ordinary small cultivator. From the 
national point of view, India is a heavy consumer of sugar including 
gui% of course, standing second amongst the nations of the world and 
being surpassed only by U.S.A.”* 

We have referred in detail to the question of inter-provincial 
research organisation for U. P. and Bihar in our last Annual. 

Imperial CounciVs Commendable Work for Industry 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research from its inception 
had in hand a programme for implementing the Government’s decision 

♦The consumption of sugar in the U.SA. in the year 1934-35 was esiimated 
at 5,870,000 metric tons, in the United Kingdom at 2,283,000 metric tons and iti 
British India at 3,350,000 metric tons. 
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to foster the production of white sugar in India. This frogreai.ne was 
in three parts : (a) the selection of cane Tocher suited tc the L-ivcrtani 
cane growing districts than the existing local \avleties and ihe im- 
provement of their culiivaiion, (b) the in-iprc\en-ent of local methods 
of making gur and (c) the development oi on advisoxy and research 
service for the sugar factories. As has bean po’n.ed cut above, the 
selection and breeding work has been aceomplichcd v/Hh great success. 
Investigations on the breeding of sugarcane sir .cd by Dr. Barter ^r•ere 
developed with great success by Sir T. S cnk=>ta vman uho a''iO 
invented many devices for overcoming vai’ici-s e.oje:i nerTol cifnculues. 

Besides the plant breeding work nrccaec'ig oi, CoL ibamre, 
a special method involving mutilation Ou desn^'-L.-'n of sone of the 
chromosomes by X-rays is being tried bj D.-. Bedmu at Ci-. .^’oro and 
irrespective of whether this produces belicr so.ts or no-^. n i'>*cmises to 
give new material of value to the breeder. Tiio area under imposed 
varieties occupies a very large proportion, no Icss than 75 pei cent 
of the area under sugarcane, and this is larger ihan for any other crop. 
It will be more helpful if a EimplLlecl form of cxnoiimom includ'ng 
practical combination of varieties, irrigation, nicnuiina. etc., would be 
tried on the land belonging to the cultivators. Conclusions drawn from 
experiments at Research Stations would bo groady sux lolhcxied if they 
are confinned on other farms also. 

We would invite the atteniion oi the feeders <.o iha small booklet 
entitled “ A Summary of Some Practical Resuks of Sugarcane Research 
in India” issued by the Imperial Council of Ag^icukaro! Research. A 
revised edition was issued in 1940. 

Improvement in Yield Possible !. 

While the yield of groat tracts of the x"cln c^garcane p.oducing 
Provinces was still far from salisfactoiy as compered with the yields 
got, say in Java, it is definitely proved fr-om the work of ihe Indian 
Research Stations as also from the experience of factories growing canes 
tha't h^h yields are possible. Experiments conducted with C.-330 
and POJ-2878 at three sugar factories, one Govermnent Farm and three 
cultivators’ fields in different parts of Deccan-Canal area, in 1935-36 
showed encouraging results. On the Ravalgaon Sugar Factory 50.5 
tons of the former and 41.4 tons of the latter was the yield per acre. 
In a competition organised by the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 
in 1935-36 yields of 80 to 100 tons of cane per acre were obtained with- 
out any reduction of sugar. In Mysore, in 1935-36, H.M. 320 yielded 
as much as 36.86 tons per acre while H.M.-606 yielded 51.88 tons per 
acre and H.M.-607 yielded 50.40 tons per acre. 
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Rotational Trials 

The following-up of a cane crop too closely by another cane crop 
tends to exhaust the land. Green-manuring the land with San previous 
to so\v’ing the crop supplemented with additional manuring with nitrogen 
in the form of cake or ammonium sulphate at the thne of planting 
has generailj’' been found useful. 

Ratooning 

Ratooning is a subject on which there has been a good deal of 
controversy, particularly since there is some evidence that ratooning 
causes an increase in insect pests. The period of profitable ratooning 
values greatly in different localities and depends on the soil, variety 
and the treatment which the crop receives. Ratooning as at present 
practised has acquired a bad name, perhaps because the crop is often 
neglected. Canes diner to some extent in their performance os plant 
canes and as ratoons. On the whole thin canes are better stalled for 
ratooning than thick canes although thick varieties have also been 
found to ratoon well in certain places. This subject was discussed at 
the Sugar Committee meeting in July 1936, where ic was noticed that 
opinions of Directors of Agriculture, of factory owners and of cultiva- 
tors were divided as to the increase of insect pests in cane as a result 
of ratooning. The question is under further examination by scientifically 
planned experiments. The matter is at present receiving the attention 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The view generally 
held, however, at present seems to be that fiist ratooning is ail right. 
Ratooning of cane crop beyond one season does not find much favour 
amongst the factory owners. (Vide 1937 Annual, pp. 63-73.) 

It is now being realised that ratoons are easily susceptible to 
disease and should be discouraged as much as possible. 

We have referred in our 1940 Annual to the use of molasses and 
Press Mud as manure for sugarcane cultivation and have shov^m the 
beneficent results that have followed from it. 

Allocation of Sugar Excise Fund for hnprovement of Cane 

In his budget speech of 1934, Sir George Schuster, the then Finance 
Member of the Government of India announced that an amount equi- 
valent to anna 0-1-0 per cwt. of sugar assessed to sugar excise duty 
woxild be set apart to form a fund to be distributed amongst the pro- 
vinces where white sugar is produced for the purpose of assisting the 
organisation and operation of co-operative societies among cane-growers 
so as to help them in securing fair prices or for other purposes directed 
to the same end. 
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The Government of India have allotted or earmarked varying 
amounts of money for various Provincial Governments out of the Sugar 
Excise Fund. In 1939 Annual we gave details about the schemes \^^hich 
were thus financed during the past years. 

A fresh drive to organise the cane development work in the U. P. 
in the light of the criticisms levelled from time to time against the 
scheme being worked out in 1938-39 was launched by the Provincial 
Cane Development Department. The new plan of development, which 
was formulated by Mr. R. L. Sethi, Cane Commissioner of the U. P., 
in 1940-41, sought to give a fillip to development work. 

The plan among others, included provision for the following ; — 

1. Development of compact zones round factories ; 

2. Selection and propagation of tested varieties ; 

3. Provision of suitable manures and tried cultural methods. 

4. Zone trials, and 

5. Systematic regulation of seeds. 

Cane Development in U. P. in 1942-43 

The Cane Development Scheme was first started towards the end 
of 1935 with the help of contribution from the Government of India. 
The U. P. Sugar Factories Control Act provided for the reservation and 
assignment of areas and since 1938 that system has been in vogue. 

The following official note summarises the developments in 
1942-43 : — 

Decelopmeni and Markeiing of Sugarcane in U. P. in the Year 1942-43 

The total isca under cane development scheme was 589.03 thousand 
acres out of a total area of 780.15 thousand acres reserved for the 
factories. It was divided into 134 zones comprising 17,325 villages. As 
compared to the previous year the area under development rose by 16 
per cent. Tlie chief reason for the increase was the unrestricted crush- 
ing which was permitted dxiring the last season and pajunent of 
deferred price at tlie rate of Re. 0-2-0 per maund ordered by 
Govej^nment. 

The rainfall was plentiful and well distributed. The conditions 
for the growth of sugai-cane in all the ranges were good and the 
average yield for the whole province was better than the previous 
year. 
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No c:*v’Lr*:ng c^l:d ::3 •'vere imposed. The mills were called upon to 
produce vs as possible. The yield in reserved areas was 

estimated a. 23CT.57 lahhs riavnds c£ "vhich the total cane crushed by the 
factories m .he pio “ince c::cludlng the factories of Rampur and Abdulla- 
pur vas 153i 3-- lehus sho'vving that only 61.3 of the cane available 

in the reset ^'ed crashed end the remaining was utilised for the 

nxenvfsc.ure ce pur. seed and chev’ing. 69 per cent of the cane crushed 
■svas soppllec from the ga"e cress, 29.1 per cent was transported by rail 
?nd 1.9 per cent from outsta ''iens by road. 

Ci .113 .ctel cane crushed in the province 38 per cent was supplied 
by cane-gro vers* co-opera. ive scciedes. The average recovery for the 
provirxe was 1C.09. Tne h'ghest 5gure of 10.92 was obtained in the 
Ec‘=torn Range, Ccrnkhpui. 

The policy o" the depir.incno was tO secure maximum crush to the 
f 3 ctciie.i from ihe ga 3 aiccs rnJ to redcce the transport by rail and 
read :o the rnijaiinurn. Trciisport cf cane from a number of stations 
lyin^ irhhhi 10 miles Jhe ice.oJes ’''"as stopped in pursuance of this 
poIlc 3 " and also to release wagons for other essential transport 
necessitated by ihe V/ar. 

Selection of suitable varieties and their propagation m the reserved 
areas were sys.eniat sed and steps were taken to reduce the gap between 
the research stalicns and the cultivator’s field. 3 Regional Committees, 
one for the "Western and Hohilkhand Rrnges, one for the Central Range 
and one Icr the Eastern, mid-eastern and Benores Ranges were set 
up oy the Go'/ermnent to scirtln>G the behaviour of different varieties 
in :he*r rcsteciive jurisdict’ens ard to recommend ihem to the depart- 
mer: K/. muLl''h?a’xn - uJ prop^ ''atl<^n. A large number of manurial, 
varieiai anc c.her . -i I- ere !ald down in Ihe farms owmed by the 
factories and fields cl ruhivator^ all over the province to secure data 
fer ccnnrmatioii on cukivators’ fields results of researches conducted at 
the Research Station, Shalijahanpur. These for the first time were con- 
sidered by the Regi'^i^al Committees in November 1943 and a copy of 
their proceedings is appended herewith. Intensive development of cane 
was also secured by personal supervision of kamdars over a block of 50 
acres each. These blocks showed on the average an increase of 150 
maunds per acre. 

Tiie quantity of sugarcane seed distributed through the depart- 
ment fell from 37,70,262 mavnds of the pre\’ious year to 27,32,573 maunds. 
The fall in the quantity distributed is a sign of increasing resources of 
the cane-grotver in the supnly of his own seed of the required variety. 
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The following table shows the varieties encouraged in the various 
ranges : — 

1. Western Range : — Co.453, Co.312. 

2. Rohilkhand Range Co.453, Co.527, Co.313, Co.S.146. 

(i) Dehra Dun:— Co.453, Ek28, Co.356 and Co.419. 

(ii) Kichha:— Co.313, Co.419, Co.453 and Co.S.76. 

3. Central Range: — Co. 527, Co.453, Co.421 and Co. 313. 

4. Basti Range :—Co.S.109, Co.527, Co.370, Co.393. 

5. Eastern Range: — Co.S.109, Co.370, Co.393, Co.313, Co.356 and 

Co. 395. 

6. Benares Range: — Co.S.109, Co.527 and Co.313. 

The problem of supply of manure and implements to the cane- 
growers became very acute on account of great rise in prices due to 
war. The quantity of manure distributed fell from 1,15,000 to 93,000 
mds. and the number of implements from 44,000 to 27,000. The fall in 
these figures is very unfortunate but cannot be helped. 

The Cane-growers’ Co-operative Societies showed an abound 
improvement. Their working capital rose from 43 lakhs to 49.96 lakhs 
and the membership from 6,88,000 to 7,14,000. The total profit made 
by the unions amounted to Rs. 5,72,000 as against Rs. 3,76,000 of the 
previous year. 

In addition to the marketing of cane, the Cane-growers’ Co-operative 
Societies maintained 71 seed stores for marketing other produce, e.g., 
wheat, paddy, rice, etc. and undertook to construct and improve feeder 
and inter-village roads. 

An important feature of the year was the help rendered by the 
factories to the societies in the development of their areas. The factories 
in the province provided 65 supervisors and 220 kamdars to the societies 
at a total cost of Rs. 69,122. The factories also gladly offered a premium 
of Re. 0-1-0 to cultivators over the minimum price of cane for Co.313 to 
compensate the grower for the comparatively poor yield of this variety 
as compared to others. This arrangement is of mutual benefit to both 
grower and factories and is finding favour all over. An important 
circular was also issued to Co-operative Societies asking them to honour 
their obligations towards factories and to prefer supplying their cane to 
factories than to use it for gwr-making. 

U. P. Cane Commissioner's Activities in 1942 and 1943 

The Cane Commissioner in the U. P. issued two Development 
cbculars during this period. It showed that efforts were made for 
12 
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improvGmenl in th© yield of the cano. It also staled th')l the vavietios 
of cane which, were found siiitahle foi* different districts as a result of 
trials carried out by Research Stations at Shajahanpnr and elsewhere 
in collaboration with the Cane Depart nn n1, should be distributed in 
the appropriate areas. It was also intended to make arrangements 
for planting the crop in such a manner tliat the varieties are sui^pliod 
to the mills in accordance with their period of maturity, i.e. the early 
varieties going to the mills first, followed by medium ripeiii ig types, 
both these being preceded by ratoons. The circular on this subject 
was issued to the Cane Development Officers for nec('&‘'c'iry action. 

Improved methods of cultivation were also recominonded to 
farmers. This included (1) trench cultivation and (2) sowing oi flat 
followed by earthing in rains. 

In regard to the ratoon crop, it was staled that, although much 
was stated against ratooning as being a source of infcctuni foi various 
diseases and insect pests, it was difficult to eradicate it altogether for 
economic reasons. It was stated that in some localities I bo plant crop 
may actually result in a loss and profits wore only obtained from 
ratooning. It was also observed that although the yield pe»‘ acre falls 
progressively with each crop of ratooning, the first ratuonirg, if pro- 
perly looked after, gives good returns. It was rocoinmcnded, however, 
that the ratoon crop should never be used for seed. 

A recommendation was also made for educating cultivators in 
appropriate rotational practices to help maintenance of soil fei-tility. " 

U. P. Regional Sugarcane C(fnu}^}1U*es, 

During the year 1942-43 several meetings the Rc'uonal S an* iue 
Committees wore held in the U, P. (Ceniral Tiact, to 'I’j I and 

Eastern Tract), when various questions of importance to the iiduslry 
were considered. For instance, it was agreed that in view of its high 
yield of sugar content, Co.527 slnmld be further tested ivmI imibi]di(‘d 
and that no new (unreleased) variety should be distributc'd by body 
unless proper mill tests have been carried out. This npplhs to the 
Central Tract. Measures were also concerted for the quick elimina- 
tion of non-appro ved varieties, a programme of zonal field trials was 
also drawn up and a list of factories was prepared for conducting mill 
tests in respect of various varieties of cane. 

^ * Vide “Development Circulars’” Nos. 1 and 2 issued by Iho U, P Cane Com- 
missioner m J^uary 1942 and January 1943. Also vide issue o£ “Indian Sugar” 
for March 1943, p. 91, 
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Sugorcane scorch Work done at Shahjahanpur during 1942-43*^ 

The rc'-cau'h vv^oik conduc‘tod at Shahjahanpur comprised not only 
Seedtin ctcil and Aj^ionoinical studies, but also chemical studies, 

phyf iolo 4 »^-*‘d {-uidioo and niycoloaj(*al studios. Investigations were also 
cank'd on in M) caiie "onas out of the 30 in the Gorakhpur District. 
Varietal and At^ionoinical trials wore taken at Muzaffarnagar along 
with entuinolo“ieal .itudios. Ratooiiing trials were also taken in the 
Kalai Farm ( \h‘-,arh). Wltli tlie active help and co-operation of the 
cane dovoloi)inonl stall about 200 ei^periniont^j were laid out in out- 
station areas at nano than 75 diircrenl ccntics all over the Province. 

Sngarcinir L^a^enrch Work in Bihar during 1942-43 

In a shu \ not * on the iVooarchos carried on in Bihar in 1942-43, 
Mr. K. L. Klianna, Sii,L,arcanc Specialist, Bihar, points out that varietal 
research was ca 'nod on, and the defects in the adoption of a large 
number of vatiofus which could extend the crushing season to 160 
days in Bihfir owine to the fact that the crushing was not normal. On 
more than <m(' occasion during the last decade the standing crop of 
sugar had to bo burnt resulting in a serious shortage in the following 
years, when the length of the season was cut down to bare 40 days. 
Under such wide fluctuations in the crushing season no sound varietal 
could 1)0 developed. 

In regard to rat coning, it was pointed out tliat they start with the 
definite advantage over the freshly-planted crop in the matter of pre- 
monsoon tilh'r gi'owths. This advantage is not maintained throughout. 
It was pointed out that ratoons show a saving in the cost of cultivation 
of almost GO per com as cou^pared to plant crop; even with the lower 
yield tlu' Hr.t ratooninc* is an economic proposition, the manured crop 
being supojH r to the unmamirod one. 

r*har Sucrirf'une Adnisonj Commiitce, 1943 

The (Jovcrnmcnl ol Bihar have been taking concerted measures 
for the ijuprovemont of caiio <wcr since 1936, when they established the 
Bihar Sugarcane Advisory Committee. At the fifth meeting of this 
Cominilloe held on the I3th December 1943, various questions of con- 
siderable importance to the industry were discussed. Considerable 
research work is in progress to determine the various kinds of cane 
suitable for the industry. The Bihar Sugarcane Advisory Committee 

Vide rtopoit of Iho work done on sugercano by the Economic Botanist (Sugar- 
cane) to the Givcinment of the U. P., forwarded by the Imperial Council of 
AgriciiKui'il Kc.se arch, Now Delhi, with their communication No. F,55(l)|42-D dated 
the 24 til February, 1944. 
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recommended the following varieties as suitable for the areas 
mentioned : — 

For North Bihai- (All areas North of the river) 

Co.313, Co.395, Co. 508 and Co.513. 

For South Bihar (All areas South of the river) 

Co.3i3, Co.453 and Co.513. 

It was stated that Co.331 would continue to be planted tor another 
season. 

The Committee also discussed the question of payment of premium 
for superior varieties of cane. The view was held that factories would 
be willing to pay premium for the variety giving definitely a better 
recovery than the standard cane (i.c., Co.3l3 at present). 

It was suggested that the amount of the premium for the individual 
varieties should be fixed on a percentage basis of canc ijrices of the 
standard variety, the percentage to be determined taking into con- 
sideration both the extent of better recovery and the smaller yield so as 
to make it economical both to the factories and the growers. 

Canegrowers^ Co-operaiivc Socioiles in Bihar in 1941-42 

At the end of the previous season, i.e. 1940-41 there were 1,488 
Cane-growers* Co-operative Societies and 32 Co-operativo Cane Market- 
ing Unions in the province. During the year 1941-42, the numbers 
were increased by 598 and 18 respectively, so that at the end of the 
year there were 2,086 primary societies in the province and 50 Unions. 
The membership of the primary sociolies amounted approximately to 
49,000. As the result of the rcduclion of the area under cane in 1941- 
42 following excessive production in 1910-41, the societievs, in spite of 
the increase in their numbers suppliocl only 44 lakh niaunds oC cane 
to the factories, as compared with 88 lakli inaund.s in the previous 
season. Hie former figure, however, repi-oseiits 14 pel* cent of the 
total ci’ush in 1941-42, while the latter figure represents only 13 per 
cent of the cane crushed in 1940-41. Although the acdiial amount of 
cane supplied was therefore only half of what it was in the previous 
season, the proportion of cane supplied, to the total of cane crushed, 
showed a slight increase. Of the cane supplied by the societies to the 
factories no less than 88 per cent consisted of improved varieties recom- 
mended by the Agricultural Department, and acceptable to the sugar 
industry. 

During the period under review the Cano Development Staff as 
usual took advantage of the organisation of the growers into societies 
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to do as much development work as possible amongst society members. 
Over 3,000 demonslral ion plots were laid out in members’ fields, in 
order to demonstrate better and cheaper methods of glowing cano, the 
use of improved implements, the benefits of manuring and such other 
improvements as the Agricultural Department had to offer. In con- 
nection with this work 7,300 maunds of cano seed, 150 maunds of 
fertilisers, 266 maunds of castor cake, and 38 maunds of sanai seed 
were distributed free amongst the members in addition to this 818 
sets of iron implements were placed with the societies for the use of 
their members. The members themselves bought 8,747 maunds of 
fertilisers, and green manured 452 acres for caxie, while societies 
purchased 85 sots of implements. 

Paramount Need /or Research Work Emphasized 

The main problem of the Indian Sugar Industry has been, and 
still remains, agricultural. Until the average yield of cane per acre 
is inci'eased to about thrice its prosent yield of 16 tons per acre, the 
industry cannot bo said to have been placed on a stable footing. 
The production of improved varieties of cane having higher sucrose 
content and yielding heavier crops, and their proper cultivation with- 
out affecting the fertility of the soil are questions of primary 
importance. These cannot be tackled unless the Government of India 
take a keener interest in the matter and make a bigger provision by 
granting a liberal amount of money every year for a comprehensive 
scheme of research, agricultural, engineering and chemical. A great 
deal has yet to be achieved botli on the agricultural and manufacturing 
sides but more on the agricultural side before the sugar industry in 
India can be put on its feet without the help of protection. The 
research work financed by the Provincial Governments is at present 
confined to the chemical, botanical, agricultural and engineering 
sections and to the experimental farms. Excellent work has been 
started by the chain of research and other stations subsidiary to 
Coimbatore which have been established by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research in the main sugarcane belt of Northern India 
running from Peshawar to Assam. Mention must be made in this 
comiection of the research work carried on in Anakapalle, Padegaon, 
Dacca, Shahjahanpur, Muzaflarnagar, Mushari, Assam, Mysore, Pusa 
and of the technical programmes of work on new and extension 
schemes, as for example, scheme for research on anatomy and morpho- 
logy of sugarcane, Sorghum hybrids, scheme for breeding thick canes 
in Mysore, scheme for investigation on the mosaic and other diseases 
of sugarcane, Bombay-Dcccan sugarcane research scheme, scheme of 
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research on insect pests of sugarcane in \onoU', piovincoi., v Koiiie for 
Research on Genetics <»f tugar, schciae foi Iho iu:u,r/ ' -o o| coUlc 
feed from molasses, etc. These schcinc^’ ’ \i'*v period- 
ically before the meoliags ol the CVm.,»piI k or il)o imperial 

Council of Agricultural Re*.e‘irch. We feel, lu)we\e/* iS m ii \^oll^c) he 
very helpful if Ihe Goveinn'cnt of India wouki pul I )i Irom liiao lo 
time reports on the progress oi these \arJ('us f-ehit r , aiid hriiv, llioin 
to the notice of the industry in order U* enable iheiii *0 know and 
appreciate what is being done in this ccmncotion. 

Sir T. S. Vcnkatavainan, the fametis Tnpe**’'jl Sa ,arja»m opert, 
who retired in 1942 did remarkable research wcAz al C anba'o.-o in 
connection with the improvement of sugarcane. He ha. added to the 
reputation of the Indian plant breeders by his c\< I ’« \Jii h 
have been of great economic value of the ecunliy. 

He was responsive lor a complete change in the MhnLjl<n of 
cane in North India v/hich has rcailted in an increased oiupul per 
acre of cane with greater sucrose content tlian hi'foji a. lJ*s \aJualde 
researches, it must bo adiuiltod, have added sCv^eial ol rupees 

to the wealth of the country- 

Mr. N. L. Dutt has now taken his place at Cc'iinbaioio. 

Improvement hi Ciiliivaiion most 

The problem of the Industry at presoul is oMinly ilio problem of 
effecting improvements in the cultivatioii of susartape. U na"^t be 
known, understood and reahseJ that India will not bo able lo sell 
sugar on equal terms in the world markets until tlie jn-i 'o i.i c*mo Is 
brought down to about ?> annas per niaimd. In line wil.i (h ' 1 rM‘iross 
made by the industry iu ihe inatler <»f obtaining In ht r ut‘c>vciy j)or- 
centages, strenuous cffoits should be iuad(‘ wlure'nr llm ciiki r c;m 
reduce his cost of cultivation to about 2 anua , laM* nMund, l>v ink 1 Ive 
cultivation of his land, by the growth of cam* ol heavy >iol(l, •, by 
proper crop rotation, by iiTigalion, manurim; and u-^e oi mod<‘in 
scientific loiowledge. Just as manufacturing elficknay is no dtaibt 
important, agricultural ofliciency and the porcemage of sucrose in cane 
are still more important. The cost of the raw luatorlal, viz. cane, 
and the quahty of cane ai'O the most imporlaiU element.-, in tlio com- 
petition and to that end, both the qvxility 0 } canc and ihe yield of ihe 
tonnage per acre must be improved to a large extent. 

Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cnwnpore 

The Government of India started the Imperial Intlilule of Sugar 
Technology at Cawnpore, for a period of 5 years, from 1st October, 
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1936. The Sut’ar Seelion ot tlio Harcourl Butler Technological Insti- 
tute has been 1akon u\ci with the concLUTcnce of the Govcrnnicnl of 
(ho Unilc'd Provinces hy llio freperial Council of Agricultural Research 
and has h(‘('n develi'pcd inlo an Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. 
Tlio Inslitule is uncleriakina research work on: 

(«) ])rob!ep\s ol Su<»ar Technology in general and those of the 
Suy^cu* Factories in India in particular. 

(b) utili>aiio(i o[ tlie by-products of the Industry. 

(c) dctalhd ti sling of the now varieties of cane under factory 

cemd Winns, end 

(d) genoi''^ fn'oblems of sugar engineering and chemistry. 

The InsTUnlv' ]»^oviclos adocinale facililios for the training of 
students in aW lnrnch<‘s of sugar technology. The Advisory Board of 
the ImpcM'ial Inslilute> approved the following courses of study in the 
Institute : 

(1) Associ-ilejrhip of the Institute in Sugar Technology — (12 
aclnu*'sivins (k\c\\ year; duration of course 3 years). 

(2) Ass(-eiateship (he Jnstituto in Sugar Engineering — (12 

admissions each year; duration of course IJ years). 

(3) Follijwsliip ol' Ihe Insiitute in Sugar Technology or Sugar 

Eny/mo(‘i’ine> (3 adiuissions for each section each year; 
dur'Wloti of couise 1 year). 

(4) Sug* r Jjoilers’ CerriHcatc Course (12 admissions each year; 

dura<it)n of course 1 ye^ai’). 

The Insliiiilt' also provich‘S sugar trade information services, 
l)ureau of sMg.ir sl'indas'cls, and an employment bureau. The Institute 
is desi ‘red io serv(‘ (h(‘ iK'ods o*’ the industry in technical, commercial 
and sl.ilislWsd m* tiers. It does not, however, undertake agricultural 
work on siu'.ar ijlllioii ,h aH im}H)riant information regarding this is 
collecied ; od nrsio 'uaiiable in the industry. The Institute gives 
te*'hnieal as‘ islan t* In factoi*ic*s when necessary and has a scale of 
fees [(>»• various kinds ol work done. It also runs a small experimental 
factcu’y for tlu' inanufaeluro of sugar by the employment of modern 
methods ai»cl is spt'c-iully adapted for carrying out investigation or 
research work. In Juno, 1940, the Sugar Committee recommended that 
the Instiluic should bo made permanent. 

Cost oj Cvllimtlon oj Cane and Fair Price of Cane 

In the year 1933 the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
instituted tax enquiry tliroughout India to ascertain the cost of cultiva- 
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tion of sugarcane and cotton crops of India. The results of their 
enquiry were published in several volumes dealing with Bombay, Bihar, 
Madras, U. P., Sind, C. P., Bengal, etc. The Tariff Board of 1937 also 
examined the cost of cultivation in the pi’incipal sugar-producing areas. 
They came to the conclusion that 0-3-7 per maund was a fair estimate 
of the cost of cultivation in the U. P., 0-3-4 in Bihar, 0-5-0 per maund in 
the Punjab, 0-7-0 in Bengal, 0-5-10 in Bombay, and 0-5-5 in Madras. 
The Tariff Board also observed that allowing for the same climatic 
advantages, the possibilities of a general improvement in tonnage and 
quality were greater in the South than in the North, and an equalisa- 
tion of the cost of production is, according to expert opinion, feasible 
at no distant date (vide page 36, Tariff Board Report). For the pur- 
pose of estimating an All-India figure, however, the Tariff Board 
observed that greater weight must be given to the cost of cultivation 
in the United Provinces and Bihar, the main sugar-producing areas. 
Taking all points into account, the Tariff Board considered that 0-3-9 
might be taken as a reasonable estimate for the cost of cultivation for 
the whole of India. The Tariff Board further considered as to what 
would be reckoned a reasonable margin of profit to give the cultivator 
and arrived at the conclusion that six pies per maund on an estimated 
cost of 0-3-9 was in their opinion a fair figure. Adding the two, 0-4-3 
per maund of sugarcane was the estimate of the Tariff Board of the 
fair price for cane. 

Sugar Committee Meeting in 1943 

We give below official notes reviewing the proceedings of the 
36th meeting of the Sugar Committee held on the 5th November 1943 : — 

Sixteenth Sugar ComtmUee Meeting in November 1943 

The Sixteontli Meeting of the Sugar Committee of the Imperial 
Couned of Agricultural Research was held at Now Delhi on the 5th 
November 1943 with Sir Pheroze Kharegat in the chair. The meeting 
was preceded by mootings of the Agricultural and Entomological Sub- 
committees who conducted a preliminary e xami nation of the various 
technical matters and reported their findings to the main committee. 

At the outset the Committee was informed that Sir Venkataraman 
had regretted his inability to continue the survey work on sugarcane 
research on grounds of health. The Committee considered the position 
arising out of this and recommended that the sinrvey should be continued 
by an officer or a group of officers to be selected by the Vice-Chairman 
of the Council. Mr. Nand Lai Dutt, the Imperial Sugarcane Expert, 
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has since been entrust ed with the work and he has agx'ced to carry out 
the survey and complete the work. 

No new scheme came up for consideration before the Committee. 
All the propc»snls considered by the Committee were for the continua- 
tion o( the present resc'nrch schemes, more or less on the present lines, 
in order to coiuplete the pro^»rammc of work. The committee recom- 
mended an extension on the existing basis till the 31st March 1945 in 
all the cases except the schemes in Sind and Mysore. 

Following tl\c tour ropoi't of the Agricultural Commissioner, the 
programme of work at the Central .sugarcane research station at Shah- 
jahanpur came up for review before the Committee. The Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to go into the programme of work of the 
station and to chalk out a comprehensive programme for the future. 
The comprehensive programme has been received and it is proposed 
to place it before the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee when set up. 

The Committee viewed with concern the shortage of manure in the 
country and made suitable recommendations to meet this shortage. 
They included inter alia the utilisation of press mud and composting it 
with whatever vegetable matter was available and the consideration of 
the feasibility of prohibiting the imports of cowdung cakes into 
municipal areas, 

Marheiinif Survey of Sugar — RepoH published in 1943 

The queslion of the marketing survey of sugar and sugarcane was 
discussed at the meeting of the Sugar Committee of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Rc'search on the 3rd May 1937, at Simla and 
such a survey was undertakcMi under the guidance of the Agricultural 
Marketing, Adviser to the Clovornmont of India, with a view to assist 
in placiiv» th(* su»‘ar industry on a sound fooling. The report was 
published during the yf'ar 1913. It is a very valuable report giving 
considerable useful data. 

Proportion oj Gate-caue to RaiUcane Crushed in Factories in India 

It would be of interest to see the statistics of the quantity of cane 
crushed by the factories in U. P,, Bihar and other parts of India, 
brought to tho factories by rail and by carts. The former is known as 
rail-cano and tho latter as galc-cane. We give in Table No. 22, in the 
“Sugar Industry at a Glance” the percentages of gate-cane to the 
total quantity crushed by factories in the various provinces for the 
last five years* Tlioso estimates are based on information furnished 
by a faiidy largo number of factories. 

13 
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A glance at that table will show that there is a definitely increased 
tendency for factories acquiring a larger percentage of gatc-cano, which 
being fresh is richer in sucrose and more favourable to the mills for 
crushing. In Bombay practically all cane is gate-cane and in Madras 
the proportion has been increasing very rapidly. With the demarca- 
tion of the zones in U. P. and Bihar, in future a still larger percentage 
of fanp will be gate-cane for which, incidentally, the price was fixed 
between 0-0-3 and 0-0-6 per maund higher than rail-cano depending 
upon the distances with effect from the 1938-39 crushing in U. P. and 
Bihar, to up 1939-40 seeison. The Governments of Bihar and United 
Provinces removed this difference in price between rail-cane and gate- 
cane, since the commencement of the 1940-41 season. At present the 
price is the same. The shortage of wagons for transport of cane will 
also result in larger quantities of cane being taken at the gate. 

Factories Definitely Prefer Gate-cane 

Generally, cane is transported to factories by carts within a radius 
of about 15 miles from the factories. Factories prefer gate-cane to 
rail-cane for various reasons including its frcshno.ss, uniformity of 
supply, less dependence on wagons which sometimes arrive late, and 
less handling. We have no doubt that with improvements of roads and 
co mmun ications, larger and larger quantities of cane will be brought 
by carts and delivered to factories as gate-cane. Where gate-cane is 
not available the factories have to obtain their requirements of cane 
from long distances by rail. The average distance of cane brought by 
rail may be taken as 15 miles and the maximum at about 200 miles. 
Unfortunately, the problem of supplies of cane has been considerably 
affected by the lack of transport facilities a( the pre.sent moment. 
Owing to slow moving transpc'ct it was even preferred to have rail- 
borne cane but the railway authorities have found it difficult to tran.s- 
porl even 50 per cent of their usual quota, and the situation has boon 
particularly bad in 1943-44. 

Problem o} UlUisaiion oj Molasses 

We have already referred to the problem of the raw material, viz. 
cane, and we may now turn our attention to the problem of by-products 
of the industry and their utilisation. 

Molasses and bagasse are the two principal products of thi 
industry and the seriousness of the problem now before the industry 
can be imagined from the fact that whereas 13 years ago, when the 
first Tariff Board reported, the price of molasses was Rs. 1-8-3 per 
maund, it has now come down to about 0-4-0 per maund, and indeed 
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its disposal has become a source of groat difficulty for a bulk of the 
factories. If molasses is thi’own away by factories, for want of a market, 
it threatens to be a menace to the public health in the surrounding 
districts on account of its disagreeable smell and pollution of water 
if it is allowed to run into an adjacent watercourse. Molasses as a 
substance has value, but uses must be found for which it can be used, 
e.g. manuring, cattle-feed, road making, utilisation for the manufacture 
of Power Alcohol, for the re<‘laination of Usar land, etc. Table No. 34 
in the “Sugar Indus I ly at a Glance” shows the production of molasses 
in India for the last 9 years. 

The impoii of molasse^, has now practically stopped. There has 
been small export since 1936-37. The price of molasses has fallen from 
0-2-5 from 1930-31 to 0-15-0 in 1931-32, 0-4-4 in 1932-33, 0-5-0 in 
1933-34, 0-2-6 in 1934-35, 0-4-0 in 1935-36, 0-1-7 in 1936-37, 0-1-6 in 
1937-38 and to about 0-2-1 in 1938-39. In 1939-40, the price was a little 
higher, in 1940-41, it was 0-2-6, in 1941-42, about 0-3-0, and in 1942-43, 
it is fetching about 0-6-0 and in some cases, even a little more. 

Reference has been made earlier to the efforts to increase the 
production of power alcohol which necessarily meant greater consump- 
tion of molasses. But the plans have not materialised to expectations. 
There has certainly been an increase in the production of power alcohol 
but it has not resulted in any great absorption of molasses and the 
problem of disposal is perhaps easier only for mills which are situated 
near distilleries. 

The Gox'^cramcniii of U,P, & Bihar Joint Molasses ConmiUiec'^' (1937-38) 

The Governments of U. P. and Bihar appointed an expert Com- 
mittee lo devise wa>s and means for slarling the manufacture of 
Power AIcoliol Irom niola.^-ses and lo report on the best nictliod of 
mixing Pow(‘r Alcohol with ])(‘trol and also to explore the possible uses 
of molasses and their pra(4ical application. 

The Committee submitted its report to the Governments of U. P. 
and Bihar in June 1938. The report was published in July 1939. A 
summary of its recomnietidalions arc included in the 1939 Annual 
(page 234-240). 

The Government of U. P. passed an act for implementing the 
recommendations of that Committee for manufactui’e of Power Alcohol 
out of mo]a.sscs and also published rules to he made in that Act. The 

“ Mr, M. P. Gandhi, Editor of this Annual had the honour of being a member 
oi this Conxmittce. 
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new Act came into force in the middle of 1941. A detailed account 
thereof was given in our 1941 Annual. A reference may also be made 
to the first part of this Annual. 

In this connection it is necessary to state that the Government of 
India have made efforts to manufacture alcohol only at a lime when 
the necessary equipment is not available. And without such equip- 
ment, it is not possible to manufacture power alcohol on a largo scale. 
At present only a few plants are in operation in the United Provinces, 
Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay. 

Madras Power Alcohol Commiiice 

We referred to the recommendation of the Madras Power Alcohol 
Committee in the 1939 Annual and observed that they had no lic.-iitaiion 
in recommending legislation to enforce mixing of Power Alcohol with 
petrol, which they considered was justifiable in common national 
interest. 

During 1940, the report of the Director of IndusU-ics, Madras, 
was published, and it states that some doubt was cxin-essod as to 
whether Power Alcohol, even taking the low rate of Rs. 7 j)er ton 
of molasses, could compete with petrol at any point in that Province 
after paying the central excise duty. Eventually, the Government 
decided that the proposed legislation for the compulsory admixture 
of Power Alcohol with petrol for use as motor-fuel should be dropped, 
and if the question was to be re-opened at some date, a Committee 
representative of all the Provinces and the Government of India should 
be set up to consider the matter further, in the light of all the informa- 
tion which became available on the subject during the interval. The 
position now, however, is different and efforts to prodir'e alcohol are 
limited only by the availability of plant. There is no question ^f cost. 

Power Alcohol iti Mijsore 

Ever since the establishment of a Distillery nl Matulya, by tlic 
Mysore Sugar Co., Ltd., experiments have been concluclotl with regard 
to the suitability of 96 per cent alcohol, both by itself and as an admix- 
ture with petrol, as motor fuel. Early in 1939, the Distillery began 
the manufacture of absolute alcohol and as a result of the experience 
gained with the use of alcohol as motor fuel, the Mysore Power Alcohol 
Act was passed, making it compulsory for the admixture of 15 per cent 
of alcohol with all petrol sold in the State. This Act came into force on 
the 1st October 1939, to begin with in the districts of Bangalore and 
Tumkur, and since that date all petrol sold in Bangalore and Tumkur 
districts contains 15 per cent alcohol produced at Mandya. 
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The annual consumption of petrol in the Mysore Slate is about 
thirty lakhs of gallons and on the basis of a 15 per cent mixture. There 
is sco]'»o for absorbing about 4,50,000 gallons of alcohol. This would 
mean that the import c»f petrol into the State can. bo reduced by this 
quantity and the money that would have gone outside the State would 
remam within the State itself. It is the desire of the Mysore Sugar 
Company to be able to supply the entire quantity of alcohol required 
for admixture with petrol for sale throughout the State and it hopes to 
do so as soon as possible. 

To the progressive Mysore State goes the credit of being the pioneer 
in this field in the whoJe of India. This plant was duplicated in 1943, 
as shown later. 

Precaniir^n in using Poioer-AlcohoUPeirol Mixture 

At the outset, the admixture received a mixed welcome from the 
petrol-usin<> public. There was prejudice in certain quarters against 
this innovation as is only common with all innovations, but this was 
removed in course of time. When alcohol petrol mixture is used, it 
is essential that the petrol tanl<s of the vehicle and of the pumps out 
of which the mixture is drawn should be thoroughly cleaned, as, other- 
wise, alcohol being a solvent would take the dust along with it and it 
may cause starling trouble. Further, care should be taken to see that 
no water enters the petrol tank since petrol and alcohol in the mixture 
become separated if water gets into it. 

Power Alcohol indu.stry is a gi'cat national industry and the value 
of Power Alcohol in the present emergent condition when supply of 
petrol is Oiort, cannol ho over-emphasised. To India, especially, the 
power aleolml induMiy has great potentialities. Unfortunately the lack 
of vision on t!u» part of the authorities has landed this country in 
tronbl<\ With the supplies from the East Indies cut off and with the 
Assam oilfields lhi*eatencd, there is a vital shortage. If the alcohol 
industry had been developed the problem would not have been so 
sci’ious. 


UiiUsalion of Bagasse Produced in Factories 

In the 1939 Annual we have dealt at considerable length with the 
problem of the utilisation of bagasse (residue of crushed cane) produced 
in factories. Tlio question was further considered at the 13th Meeting 
of the Sugar Committee held in 1941 to which a reference was made 
in the 1941 Annual. 
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A glance at the pre-war statistics of imports of packing paper and 
boards will show that there exists a market for wrapping paper and 
board in India, a portion of which can be suitably exploited, as bagasse 
ma y be Utilised for same for the manufacture of those. It is reported 
that bagasse is now being used on a large scale for the manufacture 
of board, etc., in view of the acute shortage of paper boards and wrap- 
ping material. 


Plastics from Bagasse 

An industrial plastic is a substance that is obtained in a soft condi- 
tion and becomes hard and resistant when subjected to heat and pressure 
while being moulded. Cano bagasse as a source of raw material for 
plastics has been discussed and investigated for several years. It has 
been pronounced suitable for making a largo number of articles used 
in building automobiles, steering wheels, gaskets, buttons, knobs, dash- 
boards, etc., and all kinds of fitting for electrical installation. This use 
is found particularly advantageous now. 

There are plenty of other raw materials that satisfactorily answer 
all the abovementioned purposes. But what lends particular interest 
to bagasse as a source of raw material is that it is cheap and plentiful. 

Report on Research in Utilisation of Bagasse Published. 

Investigations on the manufacture of insulation pressed boards, 
wrapping papers and strawboard from bagasse wore completed by the 
various Research Institutes in Dehra Dun in December 1941. A report 
on these investigations was publi-shod by the Impel ial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, in 1942. It is understood that no further work on 
bagasse is being carried out at these Institutes .since that date. 

Sound Absorbing Materials front Bagasse 

The use of sugarcane bagasse in making boards for heat insulation 
and acoustical correction of buildings is well-known. Many such foreign 
products have been on the Indian market under the names of celotex, 
tratex, ten test and so on. Due to the development of sugar industry 
in India to its present proportions, economic utilisation of bagasse is a 
matter of great importance. At the instance of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, research work was carried out by the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, on small scale manufacture of such 
boards and their findings have been published in an I.C.A.R. Bulletin, 
where they have demonstrated the possibility of making such boards in 
India. 
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In oiir country hoat insulation is not a problem at all in the sense 
that the cold countries have. Hence the basassc boards made primarily 
for sound absorbing and sound insulating purposes would be the most 
economic way of utilising this by-product from sugar factories. ** Good 
acoustics” is a major reciuiremcnt of einenia industry, theatres, public 
halls, studios and audiloria. It is fast becoming a necessity with school 
rooms and hospitals. Acoustical correction is a complicated subject 
and before any material is used for this purpose it is absolutely essen- 
tial that it should have been thoroughly tested in all conditions of 
mounting, etc., in a laboratory. Until now we have had no such facility 
in India. 

Since January 1943 the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, have 
started a nucleus for such an Acoustical Laboratory in the Department 
of Electrical Technology. One of its functions will bo to carry out 
scientific tests and research work on the acoustical properties of build- 
ing materials with a view to help development of this important 
industry. 

Dr. N. B. Bhatt, a distinguished Engineer from the Massachusetts 
University, is in charge of the laboratory. 

Problem of Marketing Sugar 

More than 75 per cent of the sugar produced in India, is produced 
in the U. P. and Bihar and this production is far in excess of the 
consumption of these Provinces which may be estimated at only about 
20 per cent, and tills situation necessitates scientific marketing of sugar 
in the vavious parts of the country in a manner which would avoid 
over-lapping, which would eliminate internal unrestiaincd competition, 
which would minimise freight charges with a well ordered system of 
distribution from various production centres and the nearest consuming 
markets and would also eliminate import of foreign sugar at the ports 
whore it can com})eie more easily than in the hinterland, with a view 
to preserve the Indian market entirely for indigenous sugar. As a 
matter of fact, in 1942 and 1943, it was the concentration of the industry 
that was I'osponsible for the relative shoi'tages in parts of India as 
adequate transport facilities could not be provided in time for the move- 
ment of sugar to the consuming centres. 

We feel that the production of sugar in the country should he so 
regulated as would leave a normal carry-over varying between 1| to 2 
lakhs tons at the end of each season. The production of cane should 
also bo regulated evenly with this end in view. 
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Production^ Consumption and per capUa Consumpilon of 
Sxigar hy Provinces 

A glance at Tables No. 33 and No. 45 in The Sugar Industry at a 
Glance will show that U. P. and Bihar which produced over 75 per cent 
of the total sugar in India, consume only about 20 per cent of their 
total production, while Bombay and Punjab which produce only 7 per 
cent consume much more. The per capita consumption varies widely 
in the provinces being highest in Bombay and lowest in Indian States.* 
The variation in the per capita consumption is duo to several factors. 
The province which consumes less sugar is consuming relatively more 
gur and vice versa. The consumption of sugar also depends on the 
strength of urban population in the province since the aarieiilturists 
consume very httle sugar. The difference in tastes and habits of the 
people would also account for a wide variation in the provincial per 
capita figures for consumption, for instance, the traditional liking for 
hot curries and sour stuff like tamarind, curds, etc., in Madras explains 
the consumption of sugar being as low as 3.9 lbs. These .statistics of 
consumption, it must be observed, are in the nature of estimates. The 
Report on Marketing of Sugar contains very interesting details regarding 
consumption of sugar by various classes of people, and for various 
purposes. 

Bureau of Sugar Standards 

With effect from the 1st of April 1940, the Bureau of Sugar 
Standards has become an integral part of the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology. 

The Bureau continues to 

(1) prepare and supply the Indian Sugar Standard.., 

(2) publish an annual review dealing with the quality ot Imljaii 

sugars and giving comparative figures for compelilive 
foreign sugars, 

(3) maintain a Museum of samples of sugar and sugar i)roducts. 

The standard sets are available for sale each year from July 1st but 
they come into force from November 1st and remain valid till October 
31st of the following year. 

The Bureau of Indian Sugar Standards introduced in 1940-41 a new 
crushed grade called No. 13. But so far production of this grade by 

* Mr, M. P. Gandhi brou^t out this fact prominently and staled that Bombay 
had **the sweetest tooth” in the whole of India. Vide his Rotary Club speech of 
13th October 1942, given in the “Sugar Industry at a Glance”, in our 194“3 
Annual, and also his speech before the Rotary Club of Alimodabad in December 1943, 

given earlier in this Annual, as Appendix A. 
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Syndicate mills is negligible. The Syndicate mills have also not so far 
produced any crushed sugar of grade No. 9. As* for the percentage which 
12, 11 and 10 bear to the total production, they are .09, .32 and .08 
respectively, or in other words 19,000 maunds, 63,000 maimds and 
16,000 maunds. 

India/n Sugar Syndicate's Activities in 1943 

In the last issue (1942 Annual) we had given an account of the 
circumstances under which the Indian Sugar Syndicate, the marketing 
organisation of the Sugar mills in the U. P. and Bihar, was obliged to 
curtail its activities to the minimum after the enforcement of the sugar 
control. In July 1942, the Syndicate had given up the practice of releas- 
ing sales quotas which had been so far its inain function. During the 
season under review the Syndicate kept its activities curtailed to the 
minimum, watching, however, the general interests of its members and 
making representations to the authorities concerned on numerous 
aspects of control. 

It was primarily on account of the experience and foresight of the 
Syndicate that the production of mills in the U. P. and Bihar could 
reach the high figure of 8.5 lakh tons, as against an anticipation of 7.6 
lakh tons made by the Sugar Controller in the earlier season. In fact, 
on behalf of the Sjmdicate it was claimed that had its suggestions been 
taken quite early in the season 1942-43, the sugar factories in the U. P. 
and Bihar would have increased their contributions to the all-India pool 
still more. 

In November, 1942, the Governments of the U. P. and Bihar 
announced the cane price of ten annas per maund, and on this basis 
the all-India sugar price was fixed. It soon became clear that produc- 
tion in 1942-43 would bo greatly hampered on account of the smaller 
profits that growers would make by supplying cane to the cane factories 
as against converting Ihe same into gur^ over which there was then no 
control. Cane supplies to the factories in the earlier part of the crush- 
ing season were, therefore, extremely irregular. The position was con- 
sidered in all aspects at a Board meeting of the Syndicate and the Syndi- 
cate subsequently suggested to the Government of the U. P. to impose 
restrictions on gur speculation, and to control its movement from the 
producing centres. The subsequent steps taken by the Government of 
the U. P., in this regard did serve the purpose to a large extent. Bihar 
did not take the measures necessary to control prices of gur and factories 
in South Bihar especially suffered appreciably. 

14 
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BVom time to time the Syndicate has been making representations 
on the working of control and several of the slops taken by the Sugar 
Controller in response to the suggestions made by it, for instance, the 
satisfactory despatch position of the factories in the U. P. and Bihar in 
1942-43 can be traced to the interest taken by the Syndicate in this 
regard. Hie following table shows the despatches made by the 
Syndicate members during 1942-43 month to month ; — 


January, 

1943 

ft • * 


... 

83,400 tons 

February, 

fl 




65,020 

11 

March, 

17 


• • • 


67,516 

11 

April, 

11 
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• • « 


69,000 

11 

May, 

11 

• « • 



61,730 

11 

June, 

11 

... 



68,680 

11 

July, 

11 
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• « • 


85,000 
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August, 

11 

• • « 



67,401 

11 

September, 

11 

... 



70,583 

11 

October, 

11 


««• 


71,557 

11 

November, 

11 


... 


57,203 

11 

December, 

11 


••• 


66,484 

11 





Total 

8,33.574 



The Railway authorities deserve a word of praise for these satis- 
factory despatches. The control agencies also adopted a policy of 
regional stocking or something approaching it and this was implemented 
by larger off take from factories. 

The Syndicate also made representations to the Government in 
regard to the control on molasses and some of the concessions given by 
the Government to the mills in these provinces can be traced to the 
Syndicate. It has pressed the claim of industry for contracting foreign 
markets and has systematically pressed for strong and efficient 
centralised control. Its interest is at present mainly centred in the 
elimination of provincial variations of control and the evolution of a 
strong all-India organisation for regulating the production and market- 
ing of the industry both at present and on the post-war period. 

Co-operation of Railways 

The rapid and phenomenal development of the Sugar Industry in 
this country called for an effective co-operation on the part of Railways, 
Inland Steamer Services and Ocean Lines, in order to find markets at 
distant ports and internal centres, and we must observe that such 
co-operation was forthcoming from the various Transport Agencies. 
Facilities in the shape of Sidings, and handling of this traffic and conces- 
sions in rates, where such was possible, were given. The Railways in 
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India have realised the necessity of reducing freight rates on sugar 
to the ports and other internal markets lor the mutual benefit of the 
Industry and themselves. Hie extent to which Eailways have benefited 
from the Sugai' Industry can be seen in (ho relevant tables rogai'ding 
sugar and sugarcane movement given in the “Sugar Industi’y at a 
Glance 

While the attitude ol the Railway and Steamer services has been 
generally helpful in permitting concessions in rates, the prevalence 
of the war has resulted in many facilities being dropped. Sugar had 
also to share the general increase in the freight of 0-2-0 in the rupee. 
We consider it unreasonable to expect the Railways to sitipIp out 
the sugar industry for any specially favourable treatment, at a time 
when their resources are strained to the utmost, owing to the war. 
We cannot expect the Railways to quote concessional rates, like what 
they used to, to meet competition, say in ports, or to capture new 
markets, like Iran, Afghanistan, etc. 

Expenditure on Research and Investigation Benefits All 

We have already refen-ed to the paramount necessity of Research 
work and of spending liberally thereon for the improvement of cultiva- 
tion, for increasing the efficiency of factories and for the utilisation of 
the by-products of the Industry in the best possible manner. Expendi- 
ture on Reseai'ch work .should not be considered as fruitless, and it 
should be ti-eated as profitable investment which will pay itseH several 
times over, and the Government should earmark larger amount from 
its increasing cxcLso revenue for this purpose in order to ensure the 
stabilisation of the industry, at an early date. 

We have already .shown in a table in the “Sugar Industry at a 
Glance ” how (here ha.s been an increase in the agricultural income 
from the improvement of the .sugarcane crop and how it has benefited 
the cultivators generally. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
assessed the total increase duo to the improvement of sugarcane crop 
at 2^ crores of rupees per annum. 

Rs. 20 lakhs per annum must he spent on Cane-research, 

We suggest that a sum of not less than Rs. 20 lakhs should be 
spent annuall y on research work. We endorse the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board -(page 143) that the allotment from the Excise 
Fund should be raised from one anna to three annas per cwt. We 
also endorse their recommendation “ that the only hope of the industry 
ever being able to compete on equal terms with other countries, is 
a reduction in the price of raw material ” {vide page 143) . The Tariff 
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Board has also outlined various directions in regard to research work 
for benefiting the industry. The need for intensifying research work 
is very important now for much depends upon an increase in yield 
from a given area. It is satisfactory to note that efforts are being 
made in this direction but a lot remains to be done. 

Magnificent Development o/ the Industry 

The magnificent progress of the sugar industry can be a source 
of inspiration to other industries also and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to foster the spirit of industrialisation in the country by 
encouraging an industry like sugar, which has already made the coimtry 
self-sufficient in the matter of an article of daily consumption within 
a brief period of six years and which has brought about amelioration 
to a large number of cultivators whose interests arc indissolubly con- 
nected with the sugar industry. We strongly feel that the Government 
of India should also place large sums of money at the disposal of the 
Provincial Governments for making headway with the Provincial 
schemes. We would reiterate here that facilities should also be given 
for research work for improvement in the methods of manufacture of 
gur from cane and for encouragement of sugar from pahnyra, dates, 
cocoanut and other palms, as pur-making is a very important village 
industry. As we have observed before, we feel strongly that the 
Government of India should give at least annas 3 per cwt. to the 
Provincial Government for purposes of improvement of the cane-crop, 
out of the revenue derived from the excise duty amounting to over 
Rs. 5 crores. 

Future of Industry Depends on Increasing Yield of Cane 

The future of the sugar industry, wo are convinced, depends upon 
the vigour with which research work is carried on in its various complex 
problems — agricultural, chemical and technological. It is hardly neces- 
sary to reiterate here that the possibility of export of sugar depends 
entirely on the success achieved in the direction of reduction of cost of 
production of cane by increasing the yield of cane crop per acre from 
15 tons at present to at least 50 tons, and consequently a reduction 
in the cost of production of sugar (the cost of the raw material works 
out to about 55 per cent in the cost of manufacture of sugar) to a level 
which can compare with coimtries like Java, Cuba, Philippines and 
Hawaii islands. 

Subsidiary Industries like Confectionery, Syrups, etc. 

We feel tibat along with the utilisation of the by-products of the 
industry, efforts should also be made for the establishment of subsidiary 
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industries ^ like confectionery, s 5 nnips, fruit preservation, etc. The 
import of confectionery alone in India during the year 1939-40 was 
valued at about 14 lakhs of rupees as compared with 18 lakhs in the 
year 1938-39 and that of canned or bottled fruits was valued at Rs. 10 
lakhs in 1939-40 as compared with Rs. 12 lakhs in 1937-38. We feel 
that if suitable assistance is given, confectioneries like lozenges, sweets, 
toffees, etc., can be manufactured in large quantities in this country and 
a new industry can be established.** 

One method in which assistance can be given by the Government 
would be to exempt the sugar required for the manufacture of con- 
fectionery from excise duty. A market also exists in the country for 
Demerara sugar, sugar cubes, etc. We hope that the possibility of the 
development of such industries will not be ignored. 

Estimate of Cost of Manufacture of Sugar in Factories — Greatly 
Increased Cost due to War 

It is difficult to arrive at any absolute figure of the cost of produc- 
tion in India. The cost would vary with the percentage of recovery 
obtained and the number of days a factory works, etc. We feel, how- 
ever, that it would be safe for the purpose of computation of the cost 
of manufacture, to take the figures recommended by the Tariff Board 
after a very careful enquiry on page 81 of their Report. The Sugar 
Syndicate has also furnished some figures of cost to the Governments of 
U. P. and Bihar during the year 1939. According to their calculations, 
the average cost of manufacture in U. P. and Bihar factories worked 
out to Rs. 2-2-6 por maimd, during 1938-39, as against the Government's 
calculation of only Rs. 1-10 per maund of sugar. But all these figures 
have been rendered obsolete, after 1940-41, owing to the tremendous 
rise in the price of various ingredients required for the manufacture 
of sugar. 

Sugar Industry Profits Least during the War 

In fact it is our definite feeling that while several other industries 
have benefited considerably as a result of the war by an expansion in 
their output, e.g. cotton textiles, steel, cement, etc., and have also made 
much larger profits than in the pre-war period, the sugar industry has 
not improved its position at all as the prices of both the raw material 

♦The South Bihar Sugar Mills of Bihar, the North Bengal Sugar Mill anJ 
the Daurala Sugar Mill in UP., we are glad to note, have commenced manufacture 
of confectionery since 1937-38, The South Bihar Mill is noted for its excellent 
tofiees, jujubes, boiled goods and satins. 

In Bombay, the Parle Products Ltd. manufacture excellent toffees, etc. 
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and the final product have been controlled and a meagre allowance is 
given for the increased cost ol various ingredients while fixing the sale 
price of sugar under the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order of 
1943. In 1943-44 season, the puce ol sugar was not adequately increased. 
(Vide page 30), and this will aflcct the profits of mills. 

Central Sugarcane Committee 

During the yeai 19^J:4 the Govermnent of India announced the 
establishment of c Indian Sugarcane Committee on the lines of the 
Indian Central Cotton and Jute Committee. Vide page Ixii for details. 

Extension oj the Term of the Sugar Committee 

In 1943, the Govermnent of India announced that pending considera- 
tions of the establishment of the proposed Central Sugar Committee, the 
governing body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research have 
extended the term of the Sugar Committee with the existing personnel 
up to 30th September 1944, or till the proposed committee was set up, 
whichever was earlier. 

Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee 

During 1938 the Government of Bihar appointed a Labour Enquiry 
Committee'** for investigating the problems relating to industrial labour 
in Bihar and for making such recommendations as may appear practi- 
cable for the purpose of improving the level of wages, conditions of 
work, emplo 3 nnent, etc. The Committee submitted its report in April 
1940. The personnel of the Committee was as follows: — 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Chairman ; Mr. R. R. Bakhale, Dy. Chairman ; 
Mr. M. P. Gandhi ; Prof. Abdul Bari, m.l.a. ; Babu Jagat Narain Lai, 
M.L.A. ; Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherji ; Mr. H. B. Chandra, m.l.a, ; Mr. A. 
M. Hayman and Mr. R. K. Saraii, Secretary. 

The Report has received the attention of the Bihar Government 
who have already commenced taking action on subjects like Sickness 
Insurance, Wages, Trade Unions, etc. But no real progress has been 
made due, inter alia, to the war. 

India free to export Sugar from September 1942 

Reference was made in the 1941 Annual to the proposal made by 
the International Sugar Committee to the Government of India and 
the willingness of the Sugar Committee to accord some concessions if 
India agreed to continue to be a signatory to the agreement. Having 
regard to the unfavourable operation of the agreement so far as this 

♦Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor of the Annual, had the honour of being a member 
of this Committee (1938-1940), 
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country was concerned and the great increase in demand for sugar it 
was decided in consultation with the interests in the industry that the 
agreement should be terminated. Accordingly, it expired in August, 
1942. India is now free to export sugar bj sea. But there has been no 
opportunity to export sugar since. At the present Lime a limit of 
15,000 tons has been placed by Govonimont loi export of sugar to 
neighbouring countries, in 1943-44. Wo fcc‘], however, that India should 
try and capture export markets in neighbouring countries. 

The Position of the ludtitiry iv Madras in 1942-43 

The area planted with sugarcane in the Madras Presidency during 
1942-43 season shows an increase of 13,000 acres against the final 
figures for last year, viz. 1,22,000 acres ’ against 1,09,000 acres last 
year. The crop suffered to some extent from insufficient rain in some 
places. The yield was below normal. 

The increase is due to high prices for jaggery and also keen demand 
for it on account of shortage of sugar for consumption in the earlier 
months of the year. 

Sugar Control continued during the year. Sugar prices were 
announced on 1st November at unchanged prices. Factories were not 
able to crush sufficient cane on account of higher prices ruling for 
jaggery. On further representation to the Government of India, prices 
were increased on January 1st by Rs. 2-5-0 per maund, but this 
announcement was too late as some sugarcane had already been con- 
verted into jaggery and even at the increased sugar rates factories could 
not pay the price required to attract cane to their factories. 

Production in the Madras Presidency was 33,400 tons against 39,500 
tons last year. The production in the Indian States was 15,600 tons in 
Mysore, 14,600 tons in Nizam State. Thuckalay Factory in Travancore 
did not work as jaggery prices were very high. 

Cane prices in Hospot wore controlled with a sliding scale based 
on sugar prices. Manufacture of jaggery from sugarcane was prohi- 
bited in Hospcl area by an Order of the Madras Government dated 
26th January 1943. 

Factories paid for cane from Rs. 13-11-0 to Rs. 21 per ton. 

The Indian Southern Provinces Sugar Marketing Board continued 
to function during the 1942-43 season. 

Mysore duplicates Distillery Plant in 1942-43 

During 1942-43, the sugar factory at Mysore worked for 278 days 
as against 284 days in the previous season. The quantity of cane 
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handled was only 1,63,000 tons as compared to 3,32,700 tons in the pre- 
vious season, which was due to reluctance on the part of the ryots to 
go in for cultivation cano to preference to more attractive and easy- 
growing food crops, the high price of jaggery which led to diversion of 
cane for jaggery making, etc. The price contracted to be paid to the 
ryots for supplies of cane during 1942-43 was Rs. 12-8-0 per ton, but 
with a view to attract sufficient cano to the facloiy, a price of Rs. 15 per 
ton was paid. As the Mysore Government considered this price to be 
fair, no minimum price of cane was fixed by statute during this season. 

In view of the shortage of cane experienced by the factory, it has 
pursued the policy of extension of its own farms and expects that 
within the next year or two the factory will be self-sufficient to the 
extent of 50 per cent of its requirements of cane. 

During the year 1942-43 an outstanding achievement is to be record- 
ed for the Mysore Sugar Industry, namely, the successful fabrication 
of a duplicate distillery plant by a local firm of Hardware Engineers 
with the aid of the Company’s stall. As all efforts to import a plant 
from abroad proved futile, it was decided to undertake the manufac- 
ture of a plant in Mysore with the aid of local material and talent. 
The plant has been working satisfactorily and compares very favourably 
with all imported plants. The entire quantity of molasses produced 
in the factory is used in the distillery for production of potable spirits 
as well as industrial and power alcohol, for all of which the demand is 
steadily on the increase. 

The Industry in Bomhay-Deccan in 1942-43 

We give below a note in regard to the working of factories in 
Bombay in the 1942-43 season. 

1942-43 Cane-crushing Season in Bombay 

The 1942-43 sugar-crushing season in the Bombay-Dteccan was, it 
may be said, fair ; the cane crop was not up to the usual average and 
there was an acute shortage of labour, which was witnessed oven during 
the 1943-44 season. 

The total production of the sugar factories in the Bombay-Doccan 
was, according to the Deccan Sugar Factories Association, just under 
a lakh of tons, viz. 96,638 tons (including production in mills located in 
Indian States), i.e. less by about 10,000 tons than 1941-42 production. 
The provincial consumption is estimated to be over 2,25,000 tons. 

Experimental work on sugarcane cultivation is being continuously 
carried on by the Deccan factories and valuable data and information 
are being recorded. 
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It is doubtful whether the industry will expand to any very great 
extent in the Dcccan-canals area due to the limitation on the supply 
of irrigation water to the sugar factories, in this tract. Some expansion, 
however, is possible by moans of lift-migation elsewhere. 

Sugar Production in the United Kingdom and other Countries 

It was pointed out in the last Annual that the outbreak of war 
and the scarcity of shipping tonnage, both on account of sinkings and 
the need for effective utilisation of available freight for war purposes, 
had its effect on the consumption of sugar in Britain and other Empire 
countries. Since the fail ot the Netherlands East Indies and the Philip- 
pines the resources at the disposal of the United Nations have consider- 
ably diminished. While it was possible to make up the shortfall on 
account of the loss of these sources of supply with the intensification 
production in certain countries, and while Australia has been obliged 
in the Eastern Hemisphere to resort to rationing in order to satisfy her 
export claims, the shipping position has been very difficult. With the 
increasing flow of war supplies it has not been possible to find any 
large space for sugar and even the policy of the United Kingdom to buy 
her requirements from the West Indies and the South American markets 
in order to minimise haulage has not resulted in any relief of pressure 
on the storage capacity of important producers like Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. These islands are choked with sugar and molasses and it is 
difficult to find additional storage capacity. 

It was pointed also that the per capita consumption in the United 
Kingdom had declined to 50 lbs. per annum from 121 lbs. before the 
war. Imports into the country had been as far as possible discouraged by 
the increase in the cultivation of home-grown beet. There has been 
a further decline in the rationing of sugar and the same is now 8 ounces 
per week per head,*' which means 24 lbs. per capita. The sugar 
allowance for the manufacturers of cake, pudding, sponge mixtures, 
etc. has been completely withdrawn from October 18, 1942. Chocolate 
and sweet manufacturers are allowed only one-third of their usual 
requirements. 

Thus sugar rationing has been primarily due to the difficulties in 
regard to shipping and not unnaturally producers have protested against 
the attitude of the authorities towards sugar and minimising its import- 
ance of sugar as an essential and concentrated article of food. 


*In America also, sugar is on ration, only 8 oz. per week being available 
per head. 
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The United Kingdom’s annual requirements for direct personal 
consumption, for manufactures, storage purposes, etc. including allow- 
ances for losses by enemy action are approximately 1.4 million tons 
compared with about 2.25 Ions in the pre-war period. Of this total, 
about 500,000 tons is expected to bo supplied by home-grown beet pro- 
duction, the balance of 900,000 tons being imported. 

British imports in 1937-38 amounted to 2,436,308 tons though part 
of this represented sugar brought to be refined and re-exported. The 
trade in refining has been stopped by the war and imports at the 
present moment, as will be clear from the foregoing, are only of refined 
sugar for direct consumption. 

Unlike the last war, Britain is fortimate in that she is able to 
have her full requirements from within the Empire though she is not 
now in a position to take full advantage of the situation. The increase 
in the production of the Empire, however, is helpful to other consumers. 

In the first two years of the war period the whole of the exportable 
surpluses of Australia was bought by the Umted Kingdom. A good 
quantity was also purchased from the Wcot Indies. In the earlier 
years the efforts to purchase sugar from India were not fruitful as 
the arrangement fell through on the score of price and in 1941 manu- 
facturers were not interested in selling sugar to the United Kingdom as 
a considerable improvement in Indian sugar markets had taken place 
and it was more profitable to sell sugai- internally, looking to the price 
offered for export sugar. 

In 1939, in Australia, with most unusually favourable conditions, 
there was a record sugar output. The British Government came to 
the help of the country by purchasing the whole of the available export 
surplus. Otherwise, such an increase in exports in that season could 
not have boon possible under the terms of the International Sugar 
Agreement. Again in the 1940 season the whole of the exportable 
siarplus was bought though production was substantially lower. 

The Japanese war has brought in its train many difficulties. It is no 
longer possible for Britain to take supplies from Australia which is 
situated in the farthest corner of the British Empire. Also, production 
difiSculties have been experienced. The manpower problem was felt 
most in Queensland and the army authorities had to be requested for 
release of men employed in the Defence Services for work during the 
season. With the problem of transport and the increase in export 
claims from covmtries like New Zealand, South Africa, etc. rationing 
had to be introduced. 
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Sugar rationing in Australia became effective as from August 31, 
1942, following a surprise announcement from the Government. The 
ration is one lb. per week against the usual consumption of IJ lb. 
per week and cannot be said to bear heavily on the population as in 
the case of the United States, the United Kingdom, etc. Rationing 
bec^ame necessary not Ibecauso of any shortage but on account of 
transport difficulties which make it essential that large stocks of sugar 
should be built up in the consuming centres and also because of the 
obligations of the Commonwealth Government to supply sugar to 
Empire countries and the Allies overseas. Rationing is intended purely 
as a temporary measure and when stocks have been built upto security 
levels, it is believed that restrictions will bo lifted. 

The production in the 1941-42 season was estimated at 836,000 short 
tons against 904,000 tons in the previous season. 

Canada’s sugar production in 1939-40 amounted to 805,324 tons 
while the consumption during the same year amounted to 564,561 tons. 

New Zealand does not produce any sugar and depends entirely for 
its requirements on imports. Australia is the principal supplier. The 
consumption of New Zealand is estimated at about 85,000 tons. 

Rationing in the United Kingdom, the U.S.A. and Canada is at 
present (May 1943) 8 ounces per individual every week, i.e. 2 lbs. per 
month. 

India the Biggest Producer in the Empire and the World 

Only by force of circumstances, this coxmtry is now getting the 
recognition it ought to have received long ago. The loss of Philippines 
sugai’, which it was believed would, to a certain extent, meet the 
demands of Russia, the loss of Java and the remoteness of Australia 
have increased the importance of Indian sugar. It was never at any 
time expected that there would bo such a complete transformation in 
the fortunes of the industry. Efforts arc being made at the present 
moment to incroa.se the production of sugar as much as possible. The 
demand on account of the Government as also the people has increased 
considerably. With the restrictions regarding the export of sugar lifted, 
this country is now free to serve the Middle East countries, but only a 
small quantity is reported to have been exported. 

While there were the restrictions in regard to production in 1940-41 
and 1941-42, millg can now crush in unlimited quantities and produc- 
tion is restricted only by the difficulty in regard to cane supplies, and 

* Let us hope that rationing of sugar will not be necessary in India for oftj; 
reason. 
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supplies of other ingredients like sulphur, coal, etc. Factories have been 
asked io produce minimum quantities of sugar. In 1943-44, there was 
an all-out drive for increasing production and it has succeeded greatly 
looking to the production figure of about 12,50,000 tons. 

World Production and Consumpiion of Sugar 

Sharp changes in the production and consumption of individual 
countries have to be directly attributed to the present emergent condi- 
tions. This aspect of the question has been referred to in detail in 
the earlier pages of the Annual. There has been no change in the 
world sugar situation in 1942 to indicate any serious shortage but as 
has been correctly pointed out by those connected with the trade, 
that transportation diflSculties have seriously limited supplies to 
individual countries or areas. 

In 1941-42 world production of sugar was estimated at 33,427,000 
tons and the carry-over on September 1, 1941, at 5,300,000 tons. In 

1940- 41 world production was 35,325,000 tons and the carry-over on 
September 1, 1940, 6,800,000 tons. There is thus a reduction in the 
total world supply of about 8.3 per cent. The estimated world pro- 
duction of 33.4 million for 1941-42 is made up of cane sugar amounting 
to 22.5 million tons and beet sugar 10.9 million tons (including pros- 
pective normal production in Java and the Philippine islands). A 
sharp decrease in production in Russia and a moderate decrease in 
India account for most of the decline. 

Among the cane sugar countries the largest increase in production 
look place in Cuba but production was encouraged in all of the countries 
in North America and the West Indies by the rise in world prices. 
South American countries also increased Iheir production except 
Argentina which had an unlavourablc season. Production in respect of 
Hawaii was expected to show a small decrease because of deficiencies in 
equipment and labour supply. In India there was a falling-off of more 
than 1,5 million tons in production while the crop in the Union of South 
Africa was also reduced duo to drought. Production in Australia was 
lower because the loss of an export market made it unprofitable to 
harvest the entire crop. There were also, as has been pointed earlier, 
diflSculties in regard to man-power. There can be no correct estimate 
regarding the production in Java and the Philippines. 

As will be noticed from the foregoing, beet sugar production for 

1941- 42 is estimated at 10.9 million tons, raw value, against 12.7 million 
tons in 1940-41. The biggest decline is in Russia, where a large part of 
the growing beet crop was destroyed during the hostilities last summer 
and autumn. Russia’s production for 1940-41 is estimated at only 
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882,000 tons compared with 2,747,000 tons in 1940-41. There was a 
decided effort throughout Europe to increase beet acreage and produc- 
tion last year but unfavourable weather caused yields to be low in 
some countries and there was a considerable diversion of beets for use 
as fodder for livestock and for the production of industrial alcohol. 
For Europe, exclusive of Russia, the increase in sugar production 
amoxmted to about 350,000 tons. Axis and Axis-dominated countries 
had a record production of 5,145,000 tons. France, in particular, was 
able to report a spectacular increase in production. 

Sugar Production in Cuba Decreasing 

No official figures regarding the production in Cuba in the year 
1941-42 are available but trade estimates put the figure around 3,600,000 
long tons. Cuba is reported to be brimming with supplies of sugar and 
molasses owing to the difficulty in regard to shipments. The British 
Government had given the assurance that it would be possible for them 
to absorb a substantial portion of the surplus but, as remarked earlier, 
difficulties on account of shipping space created a pile up in stocks. 
There has been a further restriction, however, in the programme of 
production for 1943-44. 

Rationing in the United States 

The rationing scheme in the United States, which was announced 
in May 1942, provides for an allowance of 8 ounces per week to 
individuals and 80 per cent of normal supplies to industrial users. 
On this basis the axmual consumption is estimated around 3.8 million 
tons. Thus for the eight months, May to December 1942, the consump- 
tion was put at 2.54 million tons. In the first four months, however, 
when there was no restriction in force total consumption was estimated 
at 2.3 million tons. 

Rationing in the United States was introduced mainly to effect 
economy in space. It was also intended to release sugar for consump- 
tion to other United Nations who had lost their former sources of 
supply or who were not in a position to get their former supplies on 
account of a longer shipping haulage. For instance, U.S.A. was com- 
mitted to send during 1942 to Russia 10 lakhs tons of sugar under Lease- 
Lend, because the Russian sugar industry, the major portion of which 
is in the Ukraine, was in the hands of Germany and much of it was 
probably destroyed by the scorched earth policy. Demand on account 
of Lease-Lend and the armed forces has increased tremendously, and 
shortage for civilian population is increasing.* 

*Vide “Lambom’s Sugar Market Report”, New York, for December 1942. 
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International Agreement Renewed by Fourteen Countries 
(but not by India) 

The protocol extending tho International Sugar Agreement for a 
period of two years from 1st September 1942, was signed in London by 
the representatives of fourteen out of the twenty-one signatory countries, 
viz. Australia, South Africa, Belgitim, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Dominion 
Republic, Haiti, Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R., the y.S.A. and the Philippines. 

As has been already pointed out, India decided to terminate the 
agreement and she is, therefore, not bound by the terms of the Agree- 
ment. According to that Agreement, this country was not allowed to 
export sugar to any country by sea, other than Burma. 

PosUWar Reconstruction 

The question of post-war reconstruction is the burning topic of 
the day. How far the question of post-war reconstruction will affect 
the sugar industry cannot be definitely stated for, as compared to the 
total volume of production, the free market in sugar is very small and 
most of the sugar produced is consumed locally. Also, free market prices 
have no manner of relation to prices prevailing in individual countries, 
the only cheap producers being the N.E.L and Cuba. It has been said 
that questions of fiscal policy have resulted in making sugar a luxury 
for the poor classes and that if free trade were permitted in sugar it 
would be possible to ensure cheap sugar for everyone. The argument, 
it is pointed out, is not applicable to beet sugar as by any criterion it 
will not be possible for it to compete with cane sugar. Also, political 
considerations require the continuance of beet sugar production."** For 
instance, in emergent conditions like tho present, countries outside the 
tropical area should not bo made entirely dependent on tho tropical 
producers. It has been suggested that sugar exports should bear a 
definite relation to imports and that any unduly largo exports should 
not have any unbalancing effect on international trade. As has been 
already said international trade is very small compared to tho total 
volume of production. In so far as it is not contemplated that beet sugar 
production should not be actively discouraged efforts should be made to 
improve the consumption of sugar and a scheme of international regula- 
tion instituted. So far as this country is concerned, it stands to benefit 
in every way. With the increase in exports in wartime we would have 

♦Fide M. P. Gandhi's thesis on "Problems of Sugar in India— Scope and 
Prospects of Keorganization ” submitted for the degree of Doctor of Letters to the 
Benares Hindu University, expected to bo published in 1945. Chapter I deals 
with "The Indian Sugar Industry in World Perspective.” Pp. 1-22, 
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established our claim for a share in the free market. Our manufacturing 
costs also would have shown a material decline with the improvement 
in the recovery percentage, utilisation of by-products, and a larger 
production. 

The world’s per capita consumption of sugar during the year ending 
31st August 1940, amounted to 30.5 lbs. as compared with 30.6 lbs. in 
the previous year. The peak per capita consumption was recorded in 
1936-37 when the figure was 32.3 lbs. The total consumption at that 
time amoimted to 30,549,000 tons as against 29,819,000 tons in 1939-40. 
(Vide “ Lambom Sugar Market Report ”, dated 13th May, 1941.) 

Sugar Manufacture on Cottage Industry Scale 

A complete sugar making plant on a cottage industry scale has 
been designed at the Sugar Research and Testing Station, Bilari, work- 
ing under the Director of Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. 
Comprising an improved “kolhu,” two pans, four crystaUisers and a 
pedestal centrifugal, the plant deals with 25 to 30 maunds of cane per 
day. 

The plant can be worked by a grower with the help of his family 
members and bullocks. At a demonstration arranged at the Badaun 
Exhibition, cultivators and Zemindars saw the plant manufacturing 
improved quality of sugar. Besides yielding a higher return for the 
labour involved, the sugar manufactimed with the help of this plant 
is free from excise duty as no motive power is employed in its working. 

Another process for the manufacture of khandsari sugar by the 
open pan system evolved at the Research Station gives about 14 per 
cent more sugar of superior quality than that produced by the 
“deolasujji” claidfication process followed so far. The new process 
has been worked under commercial conditions in medium and large 
sized plants at the Research Station and was demonstrated to cane 
growers during the season, 1943-44. 

Relation between Labour and Capital in Factories in 1943 

During 1943-44, there were several disputes in sugar factories in 
the U. P. between the management of the factories and the workers, as 
there was no uniformity in the attitude of the employers towards 
employees in such important matters as wage rates, terms and condi- 
tions of service, dearness allowance, etc. In one dispute between the 
labour and the management of a sugar mill in Tamkohi, the Labotir 
Commissioner, Mr. J. E. Pedley, made an award whereby employees 
drawing pay of Rs, 25 were entitled to a dearness allowance of 8 annas 
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in the rupee ; from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35, 7 annas in the rupee ; Rs. 35 to 
Rs. 50, 6 annas in the rupee ; from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, 5 annas in the 
rupee ; and from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, 4 annas in the rupee. The Labour 
Commissioner also recommended a bonus of 2 months’ pay as a fair 
share of the profits of the mill. 

The factories should adopt a more liberal attitude in the treatment 
of their personnel, in order to ensure that they remain satisfied and are 
happy and prosperous. 

Assistance to Indusiir}.j hy Provincial Governments necessary 

We would also reiterate here that the most important problem 
now before the industry is that of improvement of cultivation of cane 
and of reduction of the cost of production of cane as upon that alone 
will depend the future stability of the industry in the country. We 
trust that the Government of India will give their fullest consideration 
to the observations made in this behalf by the Tariff Board who have 
recommended that larger grant should be made by the Government 
for purposes of research work into the question of the improvement 
of cultivation of cane, with a view to improve the yield of cane per 
acre, the quality of the cane as also the sucrose contents, etc. 

The Industry deserves the fullest support from the various Pro- 
vincial Governments also in regard to this matter. With a larger 
revenue accruing to the Government of India from the yield of the 
Excise Duty on Indian sugar amounting to over 6^ crores of rupees 
per year, and with the additional revenue accruing to the Provincial 
Governments of U. P. and Bihar from the levy of the cess on cane 
consumed by factories at the rate of 0-1-0 per maund, it should bo 
possible for them to earmark lai'gor amounts of money for being spent 
on objects which would lead to the development of the sugar industry 
on sound and scientific linos- 

As in the case of cultivators whoso interests have been generally 
safeguarded by the Provincial Governments of U. P. and Bihar, by 
fixing prices of cane calculated to give a fair profit, the industry 
also needs a measure of ssmipalhy from the Provincial Governments, 
and it should be allowed to make fair profits like the various other 
industries of the country. The bulk of capital invested in the industry 
is national and it naturally expects a reasonable profit on the invest- 
ment, particularly during the war period, when other industries are 
also doing very well. Such advantage is, however, denied to it so 
far, being very heavily controlled, and the industry is unable to lay 
by large reserves. 
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Assistiance to Industry hy Central Government and Legislatures 

We hope that the Governments of XT. P. and Bihar which have 
taken such a keen interest in the promotion and development of this 
industry and have saved it from the impending catastrophe in the 1937 
season by passing the Sugar Factories Control Act, will continue to 
do so, and will also bring pressure on the Government of India to do 
all that is essential for the reduction of the cost of production of cane 
and also of sugar, for utilisation of by-products like molasses and 
bagasse, for spending liberally on research work, for regulating on 
an all-India basis the further expansion of the industry in a manner 
which would avoid over-production of sugar which is harmful to all 
interests concerned, and for developing a suitable Central Marketing 
Organization comprising all sugar factories in the country with a view 
to prevent wasteful competition amongst the factories and to ensure 
a steady supply of sugar in an economical maimer at the cheapest rate 
in order to safeguard the interests of the consumers and incidentally 
to encourage the consumption of sugar, which is remarkably low at 
present, by the people of the country, and generally to create 
favourable conditions for the consolidation of the industry on the 
lines indicated in the previous pages, in order that the industry may 
be able to do with the minimum of protective tariff, within a short 
time, and to feed outside markets with sugar, and relieve their dis- 
comfort of having to go without sugar. 

We also trust that the members of the Central Legislature will 
take a keen interest in devising measures for the proper development 
and regulation of this great national industry, particularly, when the 
question of the grant of further protection to the industry comes up 
for consideration, after 1946-47, or on termination of the War, which- 
ever is later. 


Need oij All-India Marketing Organization 

We would emphasise the necessity of the Government of India 
taking suitable steps to ensure that there is a maximum production 
of sugar, A bold policy of encouragement is necessary in order to 
exploit in full the advantageous situation created on account of the 
loss of two important sources. It is also essential for Ihe Government 
of India to promote a scheme of an all-India control of the industry so 
as to ensure full supplies for the country and to enable the industry 
to capture foreign markets, which she would be able to claim as her 
own, when some international arrangement is \mder consideration, after 
the war. Ihese and other problems, we believe, will be given proper 
consideration by the Central Sugarcane Committee. 
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Indian Sugar Industry’s Remarkable Progress must he continued 

We have already soon how the industry has made a very satisfactory 
progress since its estahlishmont in 1932.' It is now our second largest 
national industry*'' with which the interests of no less than 20 million 
cultivators are intimately associated, which finds employment for about 
3,000 University Graduates and 1,00,000 unskilled labourers, which has 
prevented the aimual drain of about Rs. 16 crores for the import of 
sugar, which has been responsible for the development of the village 
industry of gur manufacture and which represents an investment of 
national capital estimated at Rs. 33 crores. We have also seen how 
the magnificent growth and development of this industry has complete- 
ly vindicated the policy of protection adopted by the State and how 
it has given an impetus to the development of various other subsidiary 
industries like manufacture of Power Alcohol. The necessity of further 
development of this industry is enhanced due to the consideration of 
supply of carbohydrates of which there is a shortage all over the world. 
Sugar is one of the cheapest foods, chemically piure and practically 
sterile of bacteria- It is also an important preserver for other foods. 
It contains 100 per cent carbohydrate and its value as a prime and 
vital food is enhanced due to the shortage of carbohydrates. Apart 
from other considerations, it is essential to develop the industry because 
it would be possible to meet the increasing requirements of sugar both 
of the people of the country and the Defence Services as also of some of 
our nri^bouring countries. 

We hope and trust that the Government of the country will continue 
to take a living interest in the welfare of this industry and enable it 
to occupy an important place among the sugar-producing countrie.s of 
the world, by spending adequately on re.search work with a view to 
ensure a progressive reduction in the cost of production of sugai*. A 
well planned policy is essential for a thorough re-orgauisalion of the 
industry in order to enable it to occupy its legitimate place in any scheme 
of post-war reconstruction.*** 


i., ^ given a complete and up-to-date list of sugar factories 

^ projected with full names and addresses of their 
to tow capamty, nearest Raflway Station, etc., etc. 
industry of India, is of course, the cotton textUe 
Cotton T«me Industry— Annual for 1943, published by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay. 380 page^ 

and academic as well as practical— discussion of 

problems ofjtodhan Siu^ Industry vide IVIr. M. P. Gandhi’s forthcomins nubli- 
of Su^ Industry in India— Scope and Prospeoto of RcMvan- 
being a iW srWtted by him for the degree of 

University, an/ expected to be pSlish^ to (aTS 



THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY— 1943 

ANNUAL 

A WORLD SUGAR PICTURE — 1944 

Need for Acceleration of Sugar Production 

Do you know (it would be interesting to know) that : 

1. Sugar is one of the cheapest, most universally used and palata- 
ble sweetening agent of proved high calorific value, unique for quick 
conversion into energy, contains 100 per cent carbohydrate and its 
value as a prime and vital food is enhanced due to the shortage of 
carbohydrate in general all over the world. 

2. In view of the shortage of energising foods like potatoes, sugar 
and cereals which was emphasized at the Hot Springs Conference in 
1943, it would be very helpful to encourage production of sugar and 
cereals which are the most important sources of pure carbohydrate — 
energising foods, 

3. Sugar satisfies a craving that is well nigh imiversal among 
mankind. As consumed, it is chemically pure and practically sterile 
of bacteria. It is an important preserver for other foods. It is the 
cheapest of all foods and a staple in the homes of the poorest. It 
supplies a large percentage of the total caloric intake of a large number 
of people. 

4. In 1944, approximately 40 per cent of the world sugar producing 
areas where either under Axis domination or crippled or destroyed 
From a world production of 29,478,000 tons in 1938-39 (consumption 
being 29,406,000 tons) 11,841,000 tons were produced in those areas. 

5. Sugar plants in Philippines and Java, according to unofficial 
reports which have filtered through, have been stripped of steel, power 
units, etc,, and production has been greatly curtailed. 

6 . Three of the greatest sugar producing areas— Philippines, Java 
and Russia — Shaving been either largely destroyed or locked up in the 
hands of the enemy, and many other areas in Europe being in question- 
able condition in respect of fields and factories, world sugar dbortage 
may continue beyond 1946. 

7. Sugar is the cheapest essential food, at once concentrated, 
energising, palatable, universally liked, and easy of transport. 
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8. Looking to the statistical position of production of sugar in 
India (the total production in 1943-44 is over 13,00,000 tons) any 
drastic rationing of sugar in India appears to be unnecessary, particu- 
larly as exports, according to official authorities, are reported to be 
negligible in quantity. 

9. A drive for an “ all-out ” production of sugar can easily result 
in production of about 15,00,000 tons of sugar with the existing capa- 
cities of factories in India, but to ensure this, it is essential to remove 
the handicaps on factories, such as shortage of sulphur, coal and other 
materials l&e rubber tyres, iron and steel, etc. 

10. If the industry continues to be encouraged, India may 
eventually become a world sugar market, being one of the greatest 
sugarcane producers. 

11. Approximately two-thirds of the sugar produced in the world 
is from sugarcane and the balance from beet. (90 per cent of the beet 
sugar comes from the European coimtries). 

12. Production of sugar (including gur) in India approximates 
to 26 per cent of the total cane sugar production of the world and to 
16 per cent of the total sugar production in the world, both from cane 
and beet. 

13. The area tmder cane in India, l.e. 4 million acres, which is 
only 2 per cent of the cultivated area in India, is approximately 35 per 
cent of the world’s sugarcane area. 

14. Taking gur and sugar together, India is the largest sin^e 
sugai^producing country of the world. 

15. The total quantity of sugar transported by railways in 
India per year comes to about one-thousandth of the total quantity 
transported by railways, viz. 90 crores tons. 

16. The Indian Sugar Industry, — ^the second largest national 
industry of the country — ^represents investment of capital to the extent 
of about Rs. 33 crores. 

17. The total annual value of sugar and gur produced is about 
125 crores. 

18. The industry gives employment to 3,000 graduates, 1,00,000 
skilled and u n s kille d workers, and interests not less than 20 million 
cultivators, and helps to retain in the country a sum of Rs. 16 crores 
which was being sent abroad. 


M. P. GANDHI. 
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FUTURE OF SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

(Being a Speech delivered before the Rotary Club, Ahnedabad, 
on the ord December 1943.) 

By M. P. Gandhi 

Edvtor, Indian Swjui Ituhoiiii Annual; Honoraii/ Lcciuier, Sydenham College 

of Comma ce, Bomhaij 

I am very grateful to you for your kind invitation to me to come 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad for addressing you lonight on a subject 
of my choice. 

May I, with your permission, set aside the formal opening remarks 
regarding the spoakoi-’s hesitation, unpreparodness, confession of 
inability, etc. and go straight to today’s subject, “Future of Sugar 
Industry in Ind’a ”, and attempt to satisfy your mind at least as much 
as the commodity satisfies your palate under the present rationing of 
supplies, of which, I ran convinced, there is no necessity in our coimtry 
which, it may surprise you to be told, is the largest sugar producing 
country (including gur) in the world, whose total production is 
estimated at over 29 million tons. 

Main Sources of Sugar Production — Beet an Ersatz Industry 

The two main sources of sugar supplies of the world are sugarcane 
and beet. Besides these, there are also other plants such as the 
Canadian Maple and various types of palm trees like palmsrra, date and 
coconut palms, from which commercial sugars are obtained, but they 
form a very insignificant proportion of the total production and are, 
therefore, not generally included in the International Sugar Statistics. 

Approximately two-thirds of the sugar produced in the world at 
the pro.sont time i.s from sugarcane, and it would be interesting to 
note that producUon of sugar from sugarcane, which is an original 
gift of Nature, is far cheaper as compared with beet, which may be 
termed the first Ersatz indasfry, whose ersatz character has been 
obscured by the rapidity with which the beetroot, which was hardly 
eligible for utilization in the commercial production of sugar, was 
perfected by careful nursing and development of a new species of 
beetroot. For over a century, production of sugar from beet has been 
encouraged as far as po.«isible by various coimtries, including Great 

Vtde Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s “Problems of Sugar Industry in India — Scope and 
Prospects of Bcorganization ”, — ^bcing a thesis submitted for the degree^ of Doctor 
of Letters of the Benares Hindu University, expected to be published in January 
1945 (400 pages), Rs. 12-0-0. To bo had of Gandhi & Co. (Publishers), Jan 
Mansion, Sir Pherozeshah Mohta Road, Bombay. Tel. 25961 ; 24047. 
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Britain, by subsidies and preferential duties on national grounds of 
self-sufficiency. It would be of interest to note that up to 1860, when 
the beet sugar industry was first organized on commercial lines, the 
world’s entire sugar supplies were derived from sugarcane. In recent 
times, 90 per cent of the beet sugar comes from European countries. 

It will bo possible for you to form a correct idea of the enormous 
size of the Indian sugar industry, when I tell you that the present 
production of sugar (including Gur of course) in India approximates 
to 26 per cent of the total cane-sugar production of the world, and to 
16 per cent of the total sugar production in the world, both from 
cane and beet/^ and that the area under cane in India, viz. 4 million 
acres, which is only 2 per cent of the cultivated area in India, is 
approximately 35 per cent of the world’s sugarcane area. Cane-sugar 
is mostly supplied by Cuba, Java, Phillippines, Formosa, Hawaii, 
Australia and Mauritius, while beet sugar is being produced mainly 
in the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
United Kingdom. 


India, Home of Sugarcane 

It will interest you to learn that sugarcane, which is found today 
in practically all tropical countries, originally came from India, and 
perhaps the first reference to sugarcane is contained in Aiharva Veda. 
There is also a reference, over 3,000 years ago, to a Hindu lover who 
based his prayer to the object of his adoration so that she might 
glance upon him with a kindly eye, and in order to symbolise the 
attraction, he selected the sugarcane. He said : 

“With clinging sugarcane I have surrounded thee, 

So that thou shalt not be averse to mo.” 

Unfortunately, it is not recorded whether, as a result of this com- 
parison, this gallant Hindu lover found her yielding and pliable like 
the leaves of the cane, or stiff-necked and unbending like the stalk. 
We should have been interested to have one more couplet reporting 
whether he derived any gain or the overture went in vain. 

So much in regard to the antiquity of the sugarcane, of which, 
like cotton, India is the home.f 

♦ Vide “ Report on the Marketing of Sugar in India ”, published by the Govern- 
ment of India, 1943, pp. 1-3. 

t Vide Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s The Indian Cdtton Textile Annual — Us Past, Present 
and Future— with which is incorporated the 1937 Annual— with a foreword by 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, kt., c.i.e., m.b.e., (1937), Rs. 3 and Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi’s The Indian Sugar Indus!(:ry^It$ Past, Present and Future, with a foreword 
by Sheth Walchand H&achand, (1935), Rs, 5-8-0. 
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The Present Position of the Sugar Industry 

Let us now peer into the present position of the industry and 
fathom into its future. The Indian sugar industry has been con- 
siderably in the public eye during the last decade, since protection 
was granted to it by the Government of India in 1932. Till then 
the industry was of a very modest size, but with tariff aid it must 
be said that the progress it has made during one decade is unique 
and great, although one could not say that such sudden and rapid 
development has been according to any pre-conceived plan, policy 
or programme. Within less than a decade, it has made the cotmtry 
entirely self-sufficient in the matter of sugar, and indeed it has 
reached a stage when it must consider prospects and possibilities of 
export of sugar to other countries. It would be pleasing to note that 
the Indian sugar industiy, the largest among the sugar industries of 
the world, is now our second largest national industry (second only 
to the cotton textiles,* in which Ahmedabad could claim with pride 
a large share), and represents today an investment of Rs. 33 crores, 
finds employment for no less than 3,000 University men and one lalch 
imskilled workers, and helps in keeping within the country a sum of 
not less than 16 crores of rupees per year, and is re^nsible for 
amelioration of the condition of no less than 20 million cultivators 
whose interests are inseparably connected with its fortunes. Let 
economists and academicians argue as they like about free trade, free 
markets, cost of protection and burden on the consiuner. One thing, 
however, is certain to my mind, and that is, that the developnoent of 
this indusU'y to a commanding position, both in the internal economy 
of the cotmtry and in the world’s sugar industry, is sm outstanding 
achievement of the policy of protection which has literally revolution- 
ized the industry, has benefited the consumer and has been of 
inestimable advantage as an insurance against conditions arising in 
times of war like the present when wo would have had to go completely 
without any supplies of sugar if wo had not been independent of Java. 
Indeed, it has also boon of material help by occupying a strategic 
position as a supplier of sugar not only to the civil population but also 
to Jlhe Mililary Services m India, and even to adjacent coimtries like 
Af^anistan, Iran, Iraq, Ceylon and the Middle-East. 

It wasn’t long ago that India was obliged to get her annual 
requirements of sugar from Java to the extent of about 10 lakhs 

* Vide Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual for 
1943, with a foreword by Sir Homi Mody. Price Rs. 4-4-0. To be had of: 
Gandhi & Co. (Publishers), Jan Mansion, Sir Pherozediah Mehta Road, Fori^ 
Bombay. 
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tons, valued at about 16 crores o£ rupees. Today, fortunately, the 
position has been completely altered and indeed, with a little active 
assistance and encouragement, we could supply sugar also to the 
various allied countries whose sources oi supply like Java, Phillip- 
pines, and the Ukraine have been cut off since 1911. 

The Size of the Inchisiry and i(s Disirihniion 

To take a bird’s eye view ot the Indian sugar industry, India has 
at present 150 sugar mills flung all over the country, 70 being in the 
U.P., 31 being in Bihar, and no less than 11 in the Province ol Bombay, 
all but two of which latter were established during the last 7 years. 
The total production of factory sugar in the counlry (excluding about 
1 lakh tons of khandsari sugar and sugar relined from Cur) during 
the last year (i.e. 1942-43) was about 10,70 000 tons, the maximum 
production having been reached in the year 1939-40, when it was 
estimated at 12,41,000 tons (excluding about li lakhs tons of khandsari 
sugar and sugar refined Irom Gitr). The production of sugar in 
1921-22 was only 28,000 tons, and in 193L-32, the pre-proteclion period 
year, it was 1,56,000 tons, as compared with which the increase in 
production in 1942-43 works out to 700 per cent. It is a remarkable 
feature of the industry that about 75 per cent o[ the production of 
white sugar in the country has been concentrated in the U.P. and 
Bihar. This is due principally to the facts that 90 per cent of the 
total cane area is concentrated in these sub-tropical areas and that 
cane supplies were readily available in large quantities and at low 
costs in these a[reas, when tariff protection was first granted to the 
industry. This led to indiscriminate clustering of the factories in 
these provinces (sometimes I wo factories at one station) and it cannot 
be contended that the distribution of the industry has boon ideal. To 
serve the country better, the industry should have boon spread to 
a greater extent m other parts under proper planning. Even so, thanks 
to the policy adopted by the Congress Governments in the U.P. and 
Bihar during 1937-40 of fixing high minimuin jirices of cane for 
ameliorating the condition of the cultivators, the development of the 
industry was accelerated in other parts like Bombay, where the cost 
of cane is higher, but is compensated by the superior quality and higher 
yield per acre. 

Let us see the development of the production of sugar in the 
Province of Bombay. As compared with 1932-33, when the production 
was only 7,000 tons, it has now gone up to about 85,000 tons. How- 
ever, Bombay is still a deficit province and has to import annually 
much larger quantity than its own production from the UP. and 
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Bihar to meet its estimated normal consumption of about 2^27,000 tons. 
The quota allotted by the Sugar Controller to Bombay is only 1,88,500 
tons which makes cuilaihuonL oi the noimal supplies compulsory. But 
this is avoidable, as a moic liberal allotment is possible in view of 
the larger producUoji acluo\ cd th s season and expected in the next 
season. The total allolmcnt jaade by the Sugar Controller for the 
entire countrj^ was 9,16,000 tons only duiing the last year, while the 
total production ol the ycti v*as about 11,00,000 tons, and next year’s 
production promises to Ijo . till lughcr bi view oi the diive lor maximum 
output initiated towards the beginning oi the season, and I expect 
the production to be no than 13 00,000 ions I feel, howc^rer, that 
whenever further expansion ol Ih^-* industiy is required, which, I 
expect, will be before long, eilher a. a result of an expected increase 
in the interna] demand;^ (the present consumption being Loo low) or 
access to fresh maikels, the blato .«-hould adopt the policy of encouraging 
the location of new loc lories in oihcr areas, like lor instance, Bombay, 
Madras, Central India, in the interest of a more balanced development 
of the industry in the country. 

The present posUion ol the industry is that li the existing capacity 
of all the mills in the country is utilized to the lullesi extent, it would 
be possible for India to produce 15 lakhs tons ol Migar without any 
difficulty, and estimating our present consumption at about 11 lakhs 
tons (it vai'ios from year to year depending upon prices of sugar and 
Gur and economic conditions ol the people), wo wiU have a surplus 
production of 4 lakhs tons of sngar which can be distributed more 
liberally, and can bo iitirnod for export to other destinations if any 
channels are available, alter moeiiiig our requiroinents in full. 

Nalional Diciciu* Jor moro Carhohjfc/raics — Liberal 

Rationing of Sugar Possible (hhJ Desirable 

There is little point, iiowevor, in our reducing our own consumption, 
particularly as adeqiKilo ‘oui-cos ol pure carbc»hydratos and energising 
foods like sugar, cereals and potatoes arc not available in sufficient 
quantities for the public . Sugar, which is 100 per cent carbohydrate, 
should be produced and distributed in increased quantities in order 
to restore quickly the strength and vitality of the people who have 
been half starved for a long time. It would be interesting to note 
that sugar is the cheapest and most universally used commodity for 
making other foods more palatable and nutritive, has a high calorific 
food value, unique for quick conversion into energy and would be of 
great use as one of the energy building foods, the necessity of which 
in the present emergency was emphasized even at the recent United 
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Nations Food Conference at Hot Springs. In view of the increased 
production of sugar which has been planned and programmed, a larger 
allotment and more liberal rationing can easily be made, if the 
Government only wishes to do so, 1 hope the Government will give 
its earnest attention to this suggestion at an early date, particularly 
as sugar would be very welcome to many individuals who have suffered 
from the horrors of famine conditions in Bengal and other areas, and 
provide the quickest aid to the recovery of that energy sapped from 
them, and which is required to be reinstated immediately to enable 
them to raise their bags of bones from the ground. While patriotic 
persons will submit to rational rationing of supplies, no one will be 
willing to undergo any privation which is avoidable. I therefore wish 
to xurge with all the emphasis at my command, for a more liberal 
supply of this energising food of high caloritic value, to meet the national 
dietetic necessity, particularly as wo can do so, without any trouble, 
in view of our comfortable position regarding increased production in 
the years to come. 

Sugar Control — Us Working and Effects 

Having referred to the present position of the industry, its size, 
its location, its possibilities and tlic desirability of a more liberal 
rationing of sugar which, with a little effort, is possible, you will 
perhaps expect pae to say something regarding the assumption of 
control over the industry by the Government of India since April 1942, 
and its effects. The ftrst experiment of a comprehensive control on 
any commodity by the State in India was in respect of sugar and 
it was taken on very abruptly by the Government of India without 
any previous preparation and the results diu’ing the first few months 
were indeed very disquieting. Ordinary channels of trade were dis- 
carded and attempts were made (o establish fresh agencies. This 
naturally took time. There was .sliortage of supijjics, and what is 
more, there was groat lack of co-ordination between Uie Centre and 
the Provinces and in some places and at certain times there was 
complete chaos. Efficiency and quickness of action are not reputed to 
be strong points of a Governmental organization, particularly when 
it appertains to the commercial sphere, and sugar, in spite of its being 
a quickly energizing food, did not succeed in transmitting any quick 
energy into the Control Organization, although conditions today are 
definitely much better. For some months after the initiation of the 
control, black markets in at white commodity and bitter prices for 
a sweet article became the rule in many parts of the country during 
1942-43. In various areas sugar could not be had at all even for money, 
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much less for love. Fortunately, however, this has been remedied 
to a great extent and for this thanks are due in a large measure to 
the planning and foresight of Mr. N. C. Mehta, a distinguished member 
of the Indian Civil Service, who, as you are perhaps aware, "hailg 
from this city, Ahmedabad, and in whose hands sugar control has 
remained right from its inception in April 1942 till today. 

Precedents and Previous Papers 

Among the various reasons which led to the difficulties experienced 
by the public in getting supplies of sugar so far, must be stated 
(1) lack of preparation for taking over control, (2) the inevitable time 
taken for adjustment of an entirely new administrative machinery, 
both in the Centre and the Provinces, (3) use of entirely different 
channels of distribution as a result of the decision to replace the usual 
traders, (4) lack of co-ordination between the Centre and the 
Provinces, (5) frequent changes in orders issued from time to time 
in the light of fresh experience, and (6) the discretion left to the 
various Provincial Governments to fix quotas and final retail prices 
of sugar in their areas. This latter presented great difficulties due 
to lack of any “ precedents and previous papers ” on the subject, 

I wonder whether you have realized how important this factor 
of “precedents and previous papers” is in Government machinery, 
which makes it extremely difficult to initiate any action unsupported 
by the knowledge as to what was done by previous incumbents in 
similar circumstances in the pasi . Valuable time is thus lost in finding 
“ precedents ”, and making references to all manner of persons, 
interested or disinterested, with a view to share responsibility, as no 
one seems to be anxious to take any action, far less to initiate quick 
action and act independently. Stains quo is given an unusual 
importance and consequently inaction is preferred, unless it is support- 
ed by precedents and initials of half a dozen officers to whom files 
are made to travel with “ Priority ” labels, and which sometimes remain 
unattended to for weeks !! 

Apart from this, the major difficulty last year (1942) was that 
of carriage and transpoii of .sugar to deficit areas owing to shortage 
of wagons. This has now been overcome by a scientific and well- 
planned movement of sugar arranged by the Sugar Controller in 
consultation with the transport authorities, and sugar has been 
moving freely in recent months to various deficit areas according to 
programme. Even so, it must bo stated that, while the situation has 
improved greatly and it is possible to get supplies of limited quantities 
of sugar at controlled rates in most of the big cities and towns, in 
some of which rationing has also been introduced lately, the position 
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is yet very deplorable in regaid to rural areas where people find con- 
siderable difficulties in \oUing even limited quantities at reasonable 
prices, and the dist' » pbof'omciion of long queues ol men and 
women and clnldien K'lU'Mbimg ior a few ounces of sugar is not 
unheard of in v^inal!(‘r (owns and \ A beUor .system of 
distribulion is imp(M*u(i\o and uo may liOj)o, now ilmi some experience 
has been gained and some '‘precedent ” *. re <uajlab1e t\s to how some 
Provincial Govoniiucnls ha\e iukl’^d Ibe pvoldeni wjtJi success, o.g. 
in Bombay City, othe]' autbofit os Will give their careful attention to 
this matter and improve tiieb jneeLincry to as to ensure smooth 
distribution ot thU commo<litv hi t1i])iduU‘d omnqres at scheduled 
rates, and thus help to maintain 3ls inhcreiu and traditional sweetness 
for the consumer all over the cc^uniii:^, in urban well as rural areas. 

Impoii'incp of Gvr h}(hi*^irif 

To form u coiroct idoi ot the onormou-) s’ 'o ol our sugar industry, 
it would bo also intei opting to note that Tncli« consumes about 3^,00,000 
tons of Giir made out ol cane, pihn juice, etc. and this works out 
to about 75 per cent of the net available supiplies of difTcvent kinds 
of sugar in India, The quantity of Gar consumed is thus about 3 
times the quantity of sugar, and this is a verv remarkable feature of 
India. Hie sugar content of Gur is comparatively low and generally 
averages from 70 per rent to 80 per cent sucrose os compared with 

99 per cent sucrose in faclovv sugar, but the people in this country 
have a traditional liking for Gi/r wliich is mpposed to have a number 
of organic and inorganic salts and is commonly believed to bo more 
nutritive than v^hito sugar 

High Consiimplio}} oj Sugar iu Ciiic$---Ncc(1 jor Increased Ration 

Although India is Uio lar'*es( sir*ar produciiri coimlry in the world, 
Uic per capita consunq^liou of sic»ar works oui to only 7 lbs. per year, 
and of Gur, to about 20 lbs. per bead per year. The consumption of 
sugar per head in some of tlie more important countries in the world, 
like the United Kingdom, Australia and the U.S.A. averages about 

100 lbs. per year. I wish to take this opportunity to pointing out, 
however, that while the average consumption of sugar is about 7 lbs, 
only, the consumption in particular areas is strikingly different. In 
a speech which I delivered at the Rotary Club of Bombay just a year 
ago, I pointed out that Bombay was by far the largest sugar consuming 
province, her per capita consumption being about 17 lbs. as against 
the all-India average of 7 lbs. From reliable official statistics which 
have been made available recently, I am in a position to say that there 
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are areas, like for instance, port towns, where the per capita con- 
sumption is far higher, e.g. in Bombay City, where it is 81 lbs. as 
compared with the Province of Bombay, where it is 17 lbs., in Calcutta 
City where it is 85 lbs. as compared with the Province of Bengal, 
where it is only 6 lbs. per year. This would be sufficient to show 
that although the per capita utilization of sugar in India as a whole 
makes a rather poor comparison with other countries, the consumption 
in larger towns, particularly in the ports, is more or less of the same 
order as in some of the most advanced industrial countries the 
Urdted Kingdom and the U.S.A. Such a •wide difference is due to 
the relatively higher incomes and higher standard of li-ving of the 
residents in big cities. 

Thus it would be easy to see that although 36 lbs. of sugar per 
head is allowed in Bombay City by the Government of Bombay per 
year, Bombay City should be allowed at least double the quantity, 
if past statistics of consumption were, as they ought to be, accepted 
as the basis of fixation of rations. And as, on Government’s own 
admission, there is plenty of sugar to go round, there is no reason 
why such increase in ration should not be effected at an early date 
for minimising the inconvenience of the people of Bombay. I regret 
I have no statistics of consumption of sugar in Ahmedabad to enable 
me to make out a case, if there was one, for making Ahmedabad 
more sweet than at present. I urge the Government to give this matter 
their sympathetic attention in a spirit of sweet reasonableness. 

Varying Uses of Gur and Sugar 

It would be interesting to see that, although both Gur and sugar 
are utilized more or less for similar purposes, the proportions of the 
two products used for different objects differ widely. For example, 
while nearly 20 per cent of the available sugar is consumed in tea 
and coffee, the quantity of Gur so used forms only about one per 
cent of the total supply. While 23 per cent of the a'vailable sugar 
is used for making sJiarhats and sweetening of milk, only about 8 per 
cent of the total available Gur is used for the purpose. While about 
28 per cent of sugar is used in confectionery, only 11 per cent of Gur 
is so used, and while only 22 per cent of the available sugar is utilized 
for domestic use, as much as 70 per cent of Gur is so utilized. 

Future Expansion 

A word in regard to the future of the industry. I am sure you 
will agree with me when I say that considering the present low per 
capita consumption of sugar in the country and the ■wide differences 
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in the quantities used per head in urban and rural areas, there is ample 
scope for further expansion of the industry. An improvement in the 
pufchasing power of the Indian consumer would also increase the 
consumption of sugar. There is also a noticeable tendency of 
substitution of sugar lor Gi(r, particularly amon:^ the working classes 
in urban areas. 

In view of these reasons we can look forward to a further develop- 
ment of the industry in the country at no distant date. Besides, India 
may also be called upon to play the role of an exporter of sugar in 
large quantities to the neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Iran, Ceylon, Arabia and the Middle-East, in which India enjoys certain 
special advantages in the shape of freights, long-established business 
relations, common currency, etc. and whore the quality of sugar con- 
sumed is similar to that produced in India. Doubts are sometimes ex- 
pressed as to what will happen to the industry after the termination of 
hostilities and whether thereafter the phenomenon of large imports will 
not be repeated. Personally, I feel that there will not be any such 
danger, for the industry in other sugar producing countries which could 
compete with us, namely^ Java and the Phillippines, will have been very 
seriously damaged and it will take a long time before they are in a posi- 
tion to rehabilitate their previous capacity and to be able to think of 
competing with us. What is more, the consumption of sugar in the 
world is also likely to increase as it did in the years immediately follow- 
ing the last World War and, therefore, to my mind, there is no likelihood 
of there being any competition from foreign countries for our home 
market. 

In view of the increased production of sugar which is planned and 
our comfortable position for meeting the internal needs, I see no reason 
why supplies of .sugar for the people should not be made more liberal, 
particularly in areas which are accuslomed to a larger consumption of 
sugar, more so when there is enough sugai* 1o go round, transporta- 
tion has been satisfactorily planned, and the quantity earmarked for 
export is only about 15,000 tons. 

^ Pleasing Prospects of Investment in Sxigar Indusirij 

So much in regard to sugar, as a commodity. A word regarding 
the prospects of investment would not be out of place before an 
assembly like this, where every single member must be so well placed 
as to have to think, occasionally if not constantly, of investing his 
surplus assets in channels which would prove fruitful and which would 
not be affected adversely owing to the war, at present or at a later 
date. Sugar, as you all know, is a protected industry and protection 
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has been guaranteed to it till March 1946. There is no reason to 
apprehend that even after that date the Government of the country, 
of whatever political complexion it might be, will take unkindly to 
an industry which has served the country so well, and will not ensure 
its adequate protection against impoiiis. There is a growing demand 
for sugar in the country. There are possibilities for a future expansion 
owing to fresh markets. This being so, a reasonable and steady return 
of capital is guaranteed from this industry, wlrch is organized and 
assured of plentiful supplies of raw material, and of an extensive and 
expanding market for sugar as well as other byproducts. What is more, 
the earnings of the industry in provinces outside the U.P. and Bihar 
are, to my mind, likely to be larger due to the favourable position 
of these factories in respect of cheaper cane, due to higher yields and 
superior quality, lower freights owing to proximity to consuming 
markets, etc. I have no doubt that the industry in Bombay, Madras 
and some of the progressive Indian States will continue to thrive and 
will also take its legitimate share in the expansion of the capacity of 
the industry, whenever such need is felt. 

The manufacture of Power Alcohol for purposes of admixture 
with petrol, from molasses, an important byproduct of sugar, now 
running to waste, which, unfortunately, was not encouraged by the 
Government of India a few years earlier in spite of the recommendations 
of Expert Committees, on one of which, viz. the U.P. and Bihar Joint 
Power Alcohol Committee, I had also the honour to serve as a member 
in 1938, may also be established before long, as in Mysore, as the 
Government of India now appear to be willing to foster its develop- 
ment, in view of its strategic importance* by importation of American 
plants under Lease] Lend arrangements, and when it materializes, the 
industry may become still more profitable and of greater service to 
the country at large. 

I hope you will not feel that I have endeavoured to play the role 
of a Prophet. All I have done is to place before you the thoughts 
which have been uppermost in my mind, as a result of my detached 
study of the industry’s various fascinating problems, and I must leave 
you to draw your own conclusions with the same skill and farsighted- 
ness which are characteristic of the people of this great city. 


* For a detailed discussion of this problem vide Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s Sugar 
Industry Annual for 1939 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 To be had of* Gandhi & 
Co. (Publidiers) , Jan Mansion, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 
Tel. 25961 and 24047. 
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Setabganj Sugar Mills, Ltd, Setabganj. Dinajpur. Setabganj. Manihori. 

M/A. M/S. Soorajmull Nagarmull, (Tel. Sugar, B. & A. K. 

61, Harrison Road, Calcutta. Setabganj, 

, / Grams : Sugar, Calcutta. Dinajpur.) 

Phone : B. B. 6101. 



Sbree Radha Krishna Sugar Beldanga. Murshida- Beldanga, Lalgola, 750' 

Mills, Ltd., (Tel. Sugarsweet, bad. B. & A. R. B. & A. R. 

138, Harrison Road, Calcutta. Beldanga.) 
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Belsund Sugar Co., Ltd., Righa P. O. Do. Riga, Do. Semaria. 

M/A. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., (Td. Mitha, 

1, Clive Street, Calcutta. Righa.) 

, f Grams : Mercator, Calcutta. 

® 1 Phone : Calcutta 4600. 



Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 
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Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crashing capa> 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

18. The South Bihar Sugar Mills. Ltd., Bihta. Patna. Bihta, E. 1. R. Digha. 1200 DS 

M/A. N. K. Tain & Company, Ltd., (Tel. Sugar. 
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M/D. Behari Lai, Buxar, P. O. Buxar- 

(Tel. Sugar, Buxar.) Gajadharganj. 
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Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors . Station Station. city in tons. 
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30. Sasa Musa Sugar Works, Ltd., Sasa Musa Do. Sasa ]Musa, Do. Palezaghat. 600 

M/A. Mousell & Co., Ltd., {Tel. Factory, 

P. O. Box 2164, Calcutta. Sasa Musa.) 

(Tel. Diogenes, Calcutta.) 



31. The Vishnu Sugar Mills, Ltd., Gopalganj. Do* Harkhua, Do. Revelganj. 800 

M/A. Bilasrai Banarsilal & Co., (Tel. Vishnu, 

Agakhan Building, Gopalganj.) 

Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

(Tel. Brijbilas, Bombay.) 
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Saraya Sugar Factory, Sardarnagar. Do. Sardarnagar, Do, Barhaj. 2129 

Managiug Partner, 

S. Kirpal Singh Majithia, 
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(Tel. Majithias, Sardarnagar.) 
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13. The Vishnu Pratap Sugar Works, Khadda. Do. Khadda, 

Ltd., 

M/D. Raja Bahadur Raja Braj 
Narain Singh, Padrauna Raj, 

(Tel. Sugar, Rajabazar, Khadda.) 



Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

14. The Lakshmi Devi Sugar Mills, Chhitauni. Gorakhpur. Chhit^uni, Barhaj. 400/600 DS 
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17. Maheshwari Khetan Sugar Mills, Ramkola. Do. Ramkola, Do. Barhaj. 

Ltd., (Telephone ; 

M/A. Messrs. Devidutt Chaturbhuj, Padrauna 4.) 

P. O. Ramkola. 

(Tel. Khetan, Ramkola.) 
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22. Ledi Sugar Factory, Ledi, Do. Siswa Bazar, Do. 

Lessees : EL. — Baba’ Bhargava P. O. Nichlaul. 

" & Co., (Tele. “Shyama”, 

P. O. Nichlaul (Gorakhpur.) Siswa Bazar.) 
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27. Shree Anand Sugar Mills, Ltd., Khalilabad. Basti. Khalilabad, Do. Do. 

M/A. Agarwal Sugar Agents, Ltd., 

51, Vivekananda Koad, Calcutta. 

(Phone : Calcutta 4100.) 
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35. Seth Ramchand & Sons Sugar Aishbagh. Lucknow. Aishbagh, E. I. R. 

Mills, Lucknow. (Tel. Malaco, 



36. Ratna Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Shahganj. Jaunpur. Shahganj, Do. Balia. 

M/A. Kashiprasad & Co., (Tel. Ratna, 

107, Streat Field Road, Shahganj, 

Benares City. Jaunpur.) 

(Tel. Ratna, Benares.) 
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§ Only Gur-refining plant is working. 



Name of Factoryj with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

41t The Oudh Sugar Mill, Ltd., Hargaon. Sitapur. Hargaon, Ajodhya 1925 DS 
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Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

48. L, H. Sugar Factories and Pilibhit. Pilibhit Pilibhit, Barhaj. 1750 S 

Oil Mills, Ltd,, Pilibhit, (Tel. Crystal, O. & T. Rly. (Double 
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§ Factory is not working since 1937, it is 
not certain whether it will work at all. 



Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors * Station Station city in tons 

56. The Lord Krishna Sugar Mills, Saharanpur. Do. Saharanpur, Buxar. 1250 DS 
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62. Daurala Sugar Works, Daurala. Do. Daurala, Do. ... 1250 DC 

Prop. • The Delhi Cloth and (Telephone : 

General Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi. Meerut 259.) 
lY' t f Grams: Yarn, Delhi. 
iPhone: Delhi 5243. 
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Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamei crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

72. Cawnpore Sugar Works, Ltd., Cooperganj. Do. Cawnpore, E. I. R. Buxar. Gur only 

Cawnpore Refinery, 73 
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PUNJAB 

The Gujranwala Sugar Mills, Co., Rahwali. Gujranwala. Rahwali, N. W. R. Karachi. 300/450 DS 

Ltd., (Tel. Sugarmill, 

M/A. Narang Bros. & Co., Ltd., Rahwali. 

3, Montgomery Road, Lahore. Telephone 64.) 
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■f The Pattoki Sugar Works, Pattoki, Pattoki. Lahore. Pattoki, 

Prop. : Sahu Ram Swarup Ram 
Bharose Lai Bankers, 

Civil Lines, Bareilly, U. P. 



Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location District Railway Steamer crashing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

ORISSA 
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The Vizagapatam Sugars & Anakapalle. Vizaga- Anakapalle, Vizaga- 200 DS 

Refinery, Ltd., Anakapalle, patam. M. S. M. Rly. patam. 

M/A. Messrs Kantilal Vasantlal 

& Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

(Tel. “Sugars”, Anakapalle.) 
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13* The Murugappa Sugar Co., Ltd., Mailpatti. N. Arcot. Mailpatti, Madras. Cane 75 

Mailpatti (N. Arcot) S. M. Ry. Gur 10 (Cane 

and Palmyra 
Jaggery.) 
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§|Shree Yuvraj Jammu and Ranbirsinghpuia, Jammu & Ranbirsinghpura, Karachi. 
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SThe factory worked in Japeha (Bihar) 
during the season 1942-43. 
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Mysore Sugar Ca, Ltd, Mandya. Mysore Mandya, M. S. R 

H.O. Sri Ja3rachamaraja Wadiyar (Tel. State. 

Road, Bangalore City. Mysngar, 

« . f Grams : Mysugar, Bangalore. Mandya.) 



(Bombay) 

The Kolhapur Sugar Mills, Kolhapur. Kolhapur Kolhapur, Bombay. 500 

M/A. The United Agents, Ltd., (Tel. Sugar State. M. & S. M. R. 

Shahupuri, Kolhapur. Mills.) 

I Grams : Shirgaoker Bros. 
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(Central India) 

12. The Jaora Sugar Mills, Jaora Jaora State. Jaora, Bombay. 600 

Pro. Kalooram Govindram, B, B. & C. I. R. 

Jaora, C. I. 

(Telegram : Sugar, Jaora.) 



Name of Factory, with full name Nearest Nearest Daily cane- 

and address of Managing Location State Railway Steamer crushing capa- 

Agents or Proprietors Station Station city in tons 

13. Bhopal State Sugar Industries, Sehore. Bhopal Sehore, G. I. P. R. ... 750 DS 

Chairman : The Economic State. 
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20. The Mewar Sugar Mills, Ltd., Bhupalsagar. Udaipur Bhupalsagar, Bombay 

M/A. Dhandbania Kedia & Co., (TeL State. Me. S. R. 

Bhupalsagar (Udaipur State). Sugarmill.) 

(Hyderabitd) 
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PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 

OF 

SUGAR MILLS IN INDIA 
( 1943 ) 


Province 

Cane 

Facto- 

ries 

Gur 

Refineries 

only 

Total 

Bengal 

9 

• •• 

9 

Bihar 

31 

1 

32 

United Provinces 

73 

3 

76 

Punjab 

3 

1 

4 

Madras ... < 

11 

3 

14 

Bombay 

11 


11 

Assam 

1 


1 

Orissa 

2 

... 

2 

Sind • • • • • • 

1 


1 

N.-W, F. P. 

1 

• •• 

1 

Indian States 

20 

1 

21 

Total ... 

163 

9 

172 

Burma 


3 

3 

No. of Factories (including Gur 

Refineries) 

actually 



working in the season 1942-43 was about ... 156 

No. of Factories (including Gur Refineries) that did not 


work during the season 1942-43 (Factories under 

construction included) ••• 16 
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PREFACE 


The 1943-44 season established a war-time record for production of 
sugar as a consequence of the drive for maximisation of sugar production 
in India in spite of numerous handicaps of various kinds due to the war- 
period. The production in 1944-45, however, could not be maintained at 
this level and indeed recorded a precipitate fall from the record’ production 
of 12,16,400 tons in 1943-44 to only 9,85,100 tons in 1944-45. The fall was 
due largely to shortage of cane and the low minimum prices of cane fixed 
by the Governments of U. P. and Bihar, coupled with the system of a com- 
pulsory deduction of two annas per maund of cane for investment in Defence 
Saving Certificates. Later in the season, this compulsory deduction was 
abolished, and this gives reason to hope for some improvement in the forth- 
coming season. The cane crushing season both in U. P. and Bihar opened 
late and closed early in 1945. The production in Bengal also went down 
considerably due to lack of cane. A decrease of production is also to be 
recorded for Bombay, due partly to the legislation for compulsory culti- 
vation of food crops, under the Bombay Growth of Food Crop Act, 1944, 
even in sugar factory areas. 

The area under cane for the forthcoming season is well over 41 lakhs 
acres (which is of course less than 2 per cent of the cultivated area in 
India) and with the measures contemplated by the Government for the 
restriction of manufacture of gur in Reserved areas of factories in U. P. 
and Bihar, (on the understanding that factories will take over all cane 
in these areas for crushing) in order to maximum the production of sugar, 
^d the reported possibility of fixing higher price for sugar manufactured 
in Bengal in the 1945-46 season, we feel that the production of sugar in 
the 1945-46 season, can be safely put; at over 11 lakhs tons. 

' , Liberal Ration of Sugar possible 

In spite of a potential crushing capacity for production of 15 lakhs tons 
of sugar from the existing 150 factories, we have produced a very much 
smaller quantity of sugar during the last few years, due to shortage of 
cane, disorganisation in transport, lack of raw materials, short crushing 
season, etc. With the revival in the demand for sugar as a result of the 
increase in the purchasing power of people in the war-period, the congrega- 
tion of people in cities and the increased tea-habit, we may well need a 
larger quantity of sugar, both for meeting internal demand and for export 
to adjacent countries, like Burma, Ceylon, Persia, Middle East, etc. Although 
according to present official pronouncements, rationing of food might rem^ 
for a couple of years, we feel that it might be possible to liberalise 
the ration of sugar all over the country, if with the removal of war-time 
restrictions on transport, and the pursuance of a well regulated drive, we 
are able to produce more sugar in and from the forthcoming season. 

‘ ’ Expansion of Industry Inevitable 

Such increased production, we are convinced, is also necessary for 
improving the nutrition and standard of living of the people. And sugar, 
which is an energising food of high calorific value containing 100 per cent 
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carbo-hydrates, would be very useful in this respect, if larger quantities 
are made available to the people. We, therefore, feel that before long 
India will have to think of utilising her present capacity fully and also 
of establishing more sugar factories in India both for internal requirements 
and export. Particularly because, the world sugar production has gone 
down from its pre-war level of 30 million tons to only 19 million tons in 
1944-45, and it will take a long time for the old level of production to be 
established, due to the damage and dislocation caused in various sugar 
producing countries like Java, Philippines, Russia, Czechoslovakia, etc., India 
has an opportunity of playing a more important role in the sugar-world by 
supplying large quantities of sugar. 

Need for Dispersal of Industry 

We feel that, when this opportunity for expansion of the industry comes, 
it should be properly availed of for a suitable dispersal of the industry all 
over the country. As is well known, there is a concentration of the sugar 
factories in U. P. and Bihar, and in order to achieve! a balanced development 
of industry and to relieve the strain on transport services as much as possi- 
ble, we suggest that any further expansion of the industry should be outside 
U. P. and Bihar, particularly, in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and other areas 
which are areas of deficit production. To this end, we recommend that a 
central licensing system for establishment of factories should be introduced 
at an early date by the Government of India. 

Protection to Sugar must be Continued 

The period of the present protection accorded to the sugar industry 
win expire on 31st March, 1946. It is not possible, however, under the 
present abnormal conditions, to consider with precision the quantum of pro- 
tection required for the future. We suggest, therefore, that the present pro- 
tection should be continued for a period of three years, towards the end of 
which a Tariff Board should be appointed to make the necessary enquiries 
and to recommend the quantum of protection and the period for which it 
will be necessary. When that time comes, we hope the Tariff Board and the 
Government will appreciate the great part played by the industry in supplying 
sugar, during the last few years, particularly in the war-period, without any 
attempt at profiteering. Indeed, it should also be recognised that under 
the Government Control, the industry had no opportunity of having suitable 
reserves for replacement and renewal of machinery. As a matter of fact, 
owing to the short crush during the last year, several factories will be unable 
to declare dividends, due to the increased cost of manufacture which was 
not fully allowed for in fixing the prices of sugar in the last seasom We 
hope and trust that the Government will view this matter liberally and fix 
a suitable selling price of sugar, which will allow the industry to earn 
a fair profit on the investment. 

Reduction in Cost of Production of Sugar 

We also hope and trust that, as the period of expiry of protection is 
^^ing near, the Government of India as well as the Provincial Governments 
m full co-operation with the industry will redouble their efforts for decreasing 
the cost of production of sugar and direct their immediate attention to the 
most important measures towards that end, viz., decreasing the cost of cul- 
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tivation of cane which accounts for over 50 per cent of the price of sugar, 
by increasing the yield of sugarcane per acre from its present average of 
15 tons to at least 30 to 35 tons by provision of irrigation which alone is 
calculated to increase the production by over 50 per cent, by better manure, 
artificial fertilisers and improved seeds accompanied by sound cultural prac- 
tices, by better implements, control over diseases and pests, and by a pro- 
per utilisation of molasses in the manufacture of power-alcohol for admix- 
ture with petrol. These problems have been discussed in detail in this Annual. 

Increased Expenditure on Research Essential 

To this end, we also suggest with all the emphasis at our command that 
the Government of India should earmark a sum of As. 3 per Cwt. from the 
excise duty on sugar (in place of 1 anna at present) for carrying on research 
work, and should place the amount at the disposal of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee. The fund thus available will be of the order of 
about 40 lakhs of rupees which will work out to Re. 1 per acre, but the 
expenditure of this amount will, we are convinced, bring multiple profits to 
agriculture and indeed also to industry. 

Manufacture of Power Alcohol 

The U. P. and Bihar Joint Power Alcohol Committee (of which the 
writer had the honour of being a member) strongly recommended in 1938 
the utilisation of molasses for the manufacture of power alcohol. Little 
progress has been made in this matter till date. One peculiar feature, how- 
ever, of a recent development in utilisation of molasses in the United 
Provinces has attracted our attention, viz., the production under the orders 
of the U. P. Government, by a few distilleries established in 1944, of rectified 
spirit known as fuel alcohol in place of power alcohol and its utilisation as 
a straight fuel (without admixture with petrol) by motor lorries in the 
U. P. instead of the use of power alcohol mixture with petrol in the pro- 
portion of 15 or 20 or 25 per cent. We only hope that this development 
in the U. P. was a war-time expedient of a temporary nature. We fervently 
trust that the Goveinment will at once switch on to the manufacture of 
power alcohol (as distinguished from rectified spirit) and adopt the practice 
of compulsory admixture of such power alcohol with petrol as a motor fuel, 
as in other areas, e.g., Mysore, Hyderabad, Bombay, and thus encourage the 
development of power alcohol, which besides reducing the cost of produc- 
tion of sugar by a proper utilisation of one of the chief by-products of the 
industry, will enable the establishment of an industry which will reduce the 
dependence of the country on petrol, a very large bulk of which is imported 
annually from outside India. 

Optimum Production and Comumption of Sugar 

We also feel that it will be possible to ^increase the production, of sugar 
in the country considerably without increasing the area under cane by 
increasing the yield of sugarcane per acre. The question of the scope of 
optimum production and consumption of sugar in India has been discussed 
in considerable detail in Mr. M. P. Gandhi's forthcoming thesis on, “ Problems 
of Sugar Industry in) India — Scope and Prospects of Re-organisation”, (375 
pages) with a foreword by Sir Purshotamdasj Thakurdas, k.b.e., c.i.e., and we 
invite the readers' attention to tibiis volume which will be publish^ some- 
time in October, 1945. 
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We regret that, as in the last year, we have not been able to publish 
this Annual as early in 1945 as was expected. The difficulties of the war- 
period, the emergence of fresh problems and desire to pass them under review 
have been partly responsible for the delay of the publication. Another 
important cause of the delay has been in getting permission from 
the Central Government for increasing the meagre quota of pages pre- 
viously sanctioned under the Paper Control (Economy) Order, for this 
AnnuaL We are glad that ultimately we have succeeded in our efforts and 
it has been possible for us to publish this year’s Annual in its present size 
which compares very favourably with that of the last year. We also hope 
that in view of the importance of this publication, we will be allowed to 
return to the normal size of 1943 Annual, when we publish our 1945 Annual, 
il the Paper Control (Economy) Order is still operative. 

It affords us very great pleasure to find that this Annual is continually 
growing in popularity and that there has been an increasing measure of 
appreciation of the usefulness of the publication, ever since it was first pub- 
lished in 1935. We are, doubtless, happy at the very hi^y apprecia(tive 
references made in the press regarding the usefulness of this Annual as the 
only book of reference containing an authoritative and comprehensive study 
of the problems of [the sugar industry, and discussing all important problems 
before the industry in an unbiassed, but critical manner, and giving a lead 
in making practical suggestions for reform in the industry, from year to 
year. The Annual has also been found to be of great use by the various 
Departments of the Government, Central as well as Provincial. 

We will consider ourselves amply rewarded if this publication succeeds 
in focussing the attention of all interested in the industry, viz., the Gov- 
.ernment, the manufacturers, the cultivators, the consumers and tihe general 
public, to the various important problems before the industry and, the reme- 
dies therefor, in the post-war period. The present opportunity for consoli- 
dating and rationalising the industry should not be lost. The importance 
of the industry in the national economy need hardly be stressed if il is 
remembered that it has stopped the drain of about Rs. 16 crores per annum, 
with the cessation of sugar imports, is supporting no less than 20 million 
agriculturists whose interests are indissolubly linked up with the future of 
this industry, has provided a channel for investment to indigenous capital 
estimated at Rs. 33 crores, and has been responsible for finding employment 
to no less than 3,000 University men and 1,00,000 labour, skilled and unskilled. 

For the sake of ready reference, we have given current important legis- 
lative measures pertaining to the industry, and no less than 35 up-to-date 
statistical tables in an earlier portion of this Annual, styled as “ The Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ” (i-xxxvi) . 

Appendix I, gives a complete and up-to-date list of the Sugar Factories 
in India, showing the location, district, the nearest railway station and the 
nearest station, ffie daily cane crushing capacity, and names and addresses, 
including telegraphic addresses of the Managing Agents or Proprietors. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the Director of the Imperial Insti- 
tute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, for the help he has given to us at all 
times. We are thankful to the Cane Commissioners of U. P. and Bihar and 
also to the secretaries of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, and the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association respectively, for the help they have rendered to us in 
making this publication authoritative and up-to-^te. 
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We would be failing in our duty if we did not acknowledge the very 
valuable and willing assistance we have always been receiving from Mr. 
K. R. Malcolm, i.c.s., Chairman, Sugar Commission, U. P. and Bihar, who has 
furnished us with authoritative material on the industry. It has helped in 
adding to the value of this Annual, We must also acknowledge the unfailing 
assistance received from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the 
Directors of Industries, and particularly from Mr. Vishnu Sahay, i.c.s.. Sugar 
Controller for India, who has provided us with much valuable information 
and statistics. 

We have maintained the same style and format in this Annual as were 
introduced by Mr. M. P. Gandhi, the Editor of this Annual, when the first 
Annual was published in 1935, as it helps the readers and facilitates their 
looking for information at a particular place. We trust the readers will 
appreciate this. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the various advertisers who have 
extended assistance to this publication. 


Jan Mansion, 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

30tfc August, 1945. 

Tel. Office : 25961 ; 24047. 
Res. ; 43926. 


M. P. GANDHI, 

Editor, Indian Sugar Industry Annual. 
For Gandhi & Co. (Publishers). 
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“THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE” 

( 1944 ) 

[Revised up to 30th June, 1945) 


TABLE No. I 

Number of Cane Factoiies working in India, including States, and Production o£ 
Sugar from Cane Factories, Gur Refineiies, Khandsari, Net Import of Sugar in Biitish 
India and Import in Kaithiawar Ports during the last 13 lyears, and estimates for 

1944-45 and 1945-46 


Year 

(November- 

October) 

No. of Cane 
Factories work- 
ing in India 

Cane Factory 
Production 
(November- 
October) 

Sugar Refined 
from Gur 
(January- 
December) 

Khandsari (Con- 
jectural estimates! 
(Nov.-Oct.) 

Total Production 
of Sugar m India 
(Nov.-Oct.) 

Net Imports 
(Excluding Re- 
exports) of Sugar 
in British India 
(Nov.-Oct.) 

Imports of Sugar 
in Kathiawar 
Ports 

(Nov.-Oct.) 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1931-32 

32 

158,781 

69,539 

250,000 

478,120 

438,797 

95,678 

1932-33 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,383 

321,081 

68,649 

1933-34 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

233,366 

87.094 

1934-35 

130 

578,115 

39,103 

1 150,000 

767,218 

197,775 

113.364 

1935-36 

137 

932,100 

50,067 

125,000 

1,107,167 

86,962 

45,218 

1936-37 

137 

1.111,400 

19,500 

100,000 

1,230,900 

11,160 

12.870 

1937-38 

136 

930,700 

16,600 

125,000 

1,072,300 

9,410 

12,284 

1938-39 

139 

650.800 

14,200 

100,000 

765.000 

254,400 

76,819 

1939-40 

145 

1,241,700 

31,700 

125,000 

1,398,400 

252,000 

85,580 

1940-41 

148 

1,095,400 

48,500 

125,000 

1,268,900 

18,778 

1941-42 

150 

778.100 

13,400 

150,400 

941,900 

48,637 


1942-43 

150 

1,070,700 

6,370 

117,630 

1,294,700 

563 


1943-44 

151 

1,216,400 

7.706 

80,000 

1,304,106 

• •• 


1944-45 

144 

985,100 

7,980 

80,000 

1.073,080 

**• 




(Estimated.) * 

(Estimated.) 

(Estimated) 



1945-46 

150 

1,200,000 
(Our Est.) 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 


*■ Vide Indian Trade Journal, p. 289, dated March 15, 1945. 


TABLE No. 2 

Comparative growth of the Sugar Industry in the various Provinces 
since 1931-32, the pre-protection year 


(No. of Cane^^faciories Working) 
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rH 

tH 

yH 

i r-1 

w 

rH 

rH 

rH 

tH 

rH 

tH 

rH 

rH 

»H 

United Provinces 


14 

33 

59 

65 

67 

i 68 

68 

69 

70 

70 

70 

71 i 

70 

68 

Bihar 

«... 

12 

19 

33 

34 

35 

33 

33 

32 

32 

32 

31 

31 

31 

29 

Punjab, Sind &N.-W.F.P. 


1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Madras 

••• 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

7 

10 

11 ’ 

11 

i 

12 

12 

Bombay 

... 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

' 9 

10 

10 

Bengal 



... 

2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

4 

Orissa 

... 

... 

••• 




a*. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Indian States 

... 

... 

— 

4 

5 

9 

8 

9 

11 

11 

12 

13 

15 

18 

18 

Total for India 


32 

57 

112 

130 

137 

137 

136 

139 

145 

148 

150 

150 

151 

144 

Burma* 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(<*) 


•Burma excluded from 1936-37 onwards from the total for India, 
(a) No information available after occupation of Burma by Japan. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE, 1944 


TABLE No. 3 

ol Sn^ar Factories in various Provinces, working in 1943 - 44 , 
Estlna^cd quantity of cane crushed, sugar produced and Recovery 

percentage obtained, etc. • 


Csf m'lLc^ o/ the Director^ Imperial Institute 0 / Sugar Technology, 
idv)iipo/o, puhhshed in the Indian Trade Journal, dated 5ih 
October 1944, and 15th March 1945.) 


Pi evince 

No. of 
Mills 
Working 

Cane 

Crushed 

Tons 

Sugar 

Tons 

Sugar-cane 
Recovery 
per cent 
1943-44 

UmteJ Pruv.nces 

70 

7.332,400 

727.100 

9 92 

Dihar 

31 

2,018,400 

212,400 

10.53 

Punjab, Said & N.-W. F. P. 

2 

174,200 

17,400 

9.99 

]\Iacir^s 

12 

420,400 

39,200 

9.32 

Bumb'iy 

10 

739,700 

81,200 

10.98 

Jb^ngd 

6 

175,900 

13,600 

7.73 

Orissa 

2 

17,600 

1,700 

9.66 

Indian Stutes 

18 

1,259,200 

123,800 

9.83 

Total ... 

151 

12,137,800 

1.216.400 

10.02 


TABLE No. 4 

Total, and per capita consumption of Sugar and Gur in India* 


Year 

Consumption 

Official 

Estimate 

Consumption 

Per Capita Consumption lbs. 

(Noveinboi- 

October) 

ot Sugar in 
tons 

of Gur in 
tons 

Sugar 

Gur 

Total of 
Sugar and 
Gur 

1031-32 

982,000 

i 

2,758,000 

lbs. per 
head 

6.2 

lbs. per 
head 
17.2 

lbs. per 
head 
23.4 

1932 33 

1,016,000 


3,240,000 

6.3 

20.2 

26.5 

1933-3 ‘ 

996,000 

if 

3,486,000 

6.1 

21.5 

27.6 

1914 35 

1,059,000 

$f 

3,701,000 

65 

22.6 

29.1 

1935 3G 

1,074,000 

9f 

4.101.000 

6.5 

24.8 

31.3 

19. b-UV 

1,167,000 

$p 

4,268,000 

73 

26.7 

34.0 

1937 38 

1,159,000 


3,364,000 

7.2 

20.9 

28.1 

1938-39 

1,073,000 


2,131,000 

6.6 

13.1 

19.7 

1939- 1(1 

1,0 19, 100 


2,441,000 

6.4 

18.0 

24.4 

1910 41 

1,100,000 

( Our Kbt. ) 

3,410,000 

6.7 

20.6 

27.3 

1941-’2 

1,050,000 

>» 

2,829,000 

6.0 

18 6 

24.5 

19 '2- 13 1 

966.U00 

tf 

3,567,000 

5.9 

20.1 

26.0 

1913 441 

1,')8C.,300 


3,989.500 

65 

23 8 

30.3 


ToiJ value of sugar, including gur, produced in the year 1943-44 may be 
oiLmat^d ct about Rs. 118.33 crores. 


Price cnlcolatcd at the rate of Rs. 15-4-0 per maund of sugar and Rs. 9-6-0 
per maund of gur as the standard *of average for th$ whole season. 

Maund 82.2/7 lbs. Sugar 15i Gur 9.1/6 

Tons Rs. Price 

4A J Sugar 10,86,300 49,09,65,375 

39,89,500 69.23,44,479 

Total Value Rs. 1,18,33,09,854 Rs. 118.33 Crores, 

1 Our estimates. 


TABLE No. 5 

Per capita consumption of Sugar in various countries 


United Kingdom ... 106 

lbs. 

per head 

Cuba 

88 

U-S.A. 97 



Java 

11 

Brazil ... 34 

9t 


Japan 

... 33 

... 52 


ft 

Union of South Africa 47 


per head 
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TABLE No. 6 

Yearly world production, consumption and the carry-over of stocks of Sr gar for tSro 
last 10 years in thousand tons \(Raw Sugar Value) 


(In Thousands of Long Toir'> 


Crop year 
(Sept 1st 
to Aug. 31st) 

Opening 
Stocks 
(Sept 1st) 

Production 

Consump- 

tion 

1 

Closing 
Stocks 
(Aug. 3 1st) 

Percentage 
relation of 
i stocks to 
Consumntion 

1931-32 

12,362 

26,431 

26,724 

12,069 

45.2 

1932-33 

12,069 

24.692 

26,193 

10,568 ' 

‘ 40.3 

1933-34 

10,568 

25,709 

26,287 

9,990 ! 

1 38.0 

1934-35 

9,990 

2S191 

27,188 

8,993 

' 33.1 

1935-36 

8,993 

28,846 

29,231 

8,608 

1 29.5 

1936-37 

8,608 

30,818 

30,549 

8,877 

29.1 

1937-38 

8,877 

30,967 

29,647 

10,197 

34.4 

1938-39 

10,197 

29,478 

29,406 

10,269 

34.9 

1939-40 

10,269 

30.753 

26,551 

11,471 

38.8 

1940-41 

• •• 

30,498 

• •• 

... 

... 

1941-42 

• •• 

19,211 

• •• 

... 

... 

1942-43 

... 

17,908 

... 

*•' 

... 


'‘■Figures are in long tons (Long ton = 2,240 lbs.), (Metric ton = 2,205 lbs.), 
and (Short ton = 2,000 lbs.) . 


A glance at the last Table in the 1940 Indian Sugar Industry Annual v^ill sl^ow 
that India leads as the largest sugar ^rroducing country in the worlds smeo 1C3L 


TABLE No. 7 


Average and maximum percentage of recovery of Sugar in facto: ies in India and 

Java since 1931-32* 


Year 

India 

17. P. 

Bihar 

Bombay 

1 Java 

1 

1 Irdia 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

1 Average 

1 Maxiimim 

1931-32 

8.89 

8.59 

9.06 


1 10.92 

1 10 

1932-33 

8.66 

8.55 

8.60 

10.00 

11.56 

10 

1933-34 

8.80 

9.08 

8.32 

iO.OO 

12.84 

10 

1934-35 

8.66 

8.56 

8.79 

10.37 

12,55 

11.10 

1935-36 

9.29 

9.60 

8.93 

10.47 

13.23 

11.34 

1936-37 

9.50 

9.65 

9.20 

10.68 

12.77 

11.43 

1937-38 

9.38 

9.18 

9.58 

10.97 

11.87 

11.63 

1938-39 

9.29 

9.14 

9.00 

11.29 

11.77 

12.25 

1939-40 

9.45 

9.37 

9.29 

10.97 

12.23 

12.31 

1940-41 

9.70 

9.87 

9.86 

9.94 

... 

11.15 

1941-42 

9.69 

9.87 

10.35 

9.87 

... 

12.45 

1942-43 

10.28 

10.16 

10.93 

10.64 

... 

13.35 

1943-44 

10.02 

9.92 

10.53 

10.98 

... 

12.84 


* Vide Indian Trade Journal, CaleutiB, Bib Oeiobor iii44« 
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TABLE No. 8 

Capacity o£ factories and duration of crushing season in India* 

Tons 


517 1934-35 

568 1935-36 

630 1936-37 

Average Cane-crushing capacity of Factory 660 1937-38 

(calculated on the basis of tons of cane 630 1938-39 

crushed per day of actual working) 710 1939-40 

in India ••• ••• b90 1940-41 

640 1941-42 

690 1942-43 

L 708 1943-44 

^ 2,012 1934-35 

1,807 1935-36 

1,960 1936-37 

2,000 1937-38 

Maximum Canc-crushing capacity of Facto- 1 ,850 1938-39 

ries per day in India ... - 1,960 1939-40 

1,980 1940-41 

1,800 1941-42 

1,920 1942-43 

L 1,903 1943-44 



tn 

(/) 

cn 

VJ 

cn 


tn 


cn 

cn 

tn 

Duration of 
Cane-ciushing 




7-S 

O’) ^ 

7^ 

55 a 
7^3 

T-T3 

mmmi ^ 

t ^ 


7-0 

2 S' 

7 •« 

fO 


lO 

VO 

»■ 'IZ 

m ' 

C7> ' 

o 

rH 

CnJ 


Season 

fo o 

fO o 

m o 

CO O 

rO O 

<o O 

CO o 

^ o 

-f- 0 

^ O 

H- O 

(October-May) 

rH O 

IS 

rl O 

1—1 o 
IS 

2 6 
2: 

rH O 

t-i O 

2 d 
2; 

rS o 

1 ^ 

irH O 

2 d 
2; 

o^ • 

i rH O 

Mean duration of 








1 



1 

Cane-crush ing season 
in All-India 

106 

104 

to 

138 

112 

83 

129 

113 

85 

101 

117 

Maxinmm duration of 












Cane-crushing season 
in All-India 

208 

172 

179 

203 

181 

184 

203 

264 

313 

278 

255 

Mean duration of 







. 





• Cane-crushing season 
in C7.P. 

112 

107 

134 

140 

124 

77 

133 

100 

78 

112 

131 

Mean duration of 

Cane-crushing season 
. in Bihar 

Mean duration of 

105 

109 

4 

150 

99 

79 

136 

100 

1 

54 

96 

93 

Cane-crushing season 
in “AZZ other Pro- 












vinces'* 

84 

90 

112 

138 

103 

97 

119 

144 

117 

89 

110 


*Vide Indian Trade Jmrnal, Calcutta, dated 5th October 1944 and previous 
issues. 
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TABLE No. 9 

Acieoge under Sugar-cane, under improved varieties, production of cane per acre, gross 
pi eduction of Gur, and calcula)ted production of Canc-crop"*^ from 1931-32 


to 1944-45 


Year 


Total acreage 
under sugar-cane 
in thousand acres 

Acreage under 
improved varieties 
in thousand acres 

Average cane 
production per 
acre (in tons) 

Gross production 
expressed as gur 
(m thousand tons) 

Calculated produc- 
tion of sugar-cane 
(10-11 factors) 

( in thousand tons ) 

1930-31 ... 


2,905 

817 

12.3 

3.359 

35,780 

1931—32 ... 

... 

3,076 

1,170 

14.1 

4.116 

43,316 

1932—33 ... 

... 

3,425 

1,845 

14.9 

4,859 

51,129 

1933-34 ... 


3,422 

2,295 

15.3 

5,055 

52.455 

1934—35 ... 

... 

3,602 

2,433 

15.1 

5,292 

54,346 

1935-36 ... 

... 

4,154 

3.056 

15.3 

6.102 

61,202 

1936-37 ... 

... 

4.582 

3,452 

15 6 

6,932 

67,322 

1937-38 ... 


3,869 

2.968 

15.5 

5.579 

55,637 

1938—39 ... 


3,130 

2,673 

15.0 

3,572 

35,851 

1939-40 ... 

... 

3,640 

2.893 

15.0 

4,748 

47.632 

1940—41 ... 

... 

4,598 

3,480 

15.0 

5.794 

59,090 

1941-42 ... 

... 

3,515 

15.0 

4,371 

46,030 

1942-43 ... 


3,600 


15 0 

5,076 

1943—44 ... 


4,234 



5,848 


1944—45 ... 

... 

4,134 r 



5,422 

(Bstimated) 



‘ Vide Indmi Ttade JouinaL The yield of gur per acre has increased from 
.80 tons in 1901-02 lo 3.47 tons per acre, due to improved varieties of cane. 


1 ]'id< ludtau I }ado fountal, p iiO, .’Olh Apiil, 19 15 . 


TABLE No. 10 

Peicentage of Cane used under different heads during the years 1932-33 to 1943-44 

(November-October) ^ * 


7 


Cane used in Factories ... 

Cane equivalent to ^ur 
used m refineries 

Cane used for gur manu- 
facture 

Cane used for other 
purposes, including 
Khandsarit Chewing, 
setts for planting etc. 

Total percentage 


6.5 9.8 12.3 16.0 17.6 


3.0 

64.7 

25.8 
100 


2.0 

65.5 

22.7 


100 


1.2 

66.0 

20.5 


100 


1.4 

63.8 

18.8 
100 


0.5 

64.9 

16.9 


100 


3? S 


17.8 

0.5 

62.0 

19.7 

100 


1 ? 

a> 3 


o 

'TeS 

c» 

CO u 
0» 3 


16.2 

0.5 

64.0 

193 


100 


27.7 

0.9 

51.4 

200 


100 


6 


u 

-1* u 
a> 3 


19.1 

1.4 

57.7 

21.8 


100 


U 

0» 3 

P-IQ 


2 W 

Tw 

0> 3 


So 


21.2 

1.4 

53.4 

24.0 


100 


25.0 

1.0 

50.0 

24.0 


100 


25.0 

1.0 

60.0 

24.0 


100 


1941. 


Vide Reply in the Council of State to Question No, 39, dated Uth November 
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TABLE No. IT 


Percentage of Cane crushed in factories to the total Cane-crop in various Provinces* 


Season 

U. P.* 

Bihar* 

Bonibay 

Bengal 

Madras 

India 

1934-35 

13.G 

30.9 

8.0 

2.7 

5.0 

12.3 

1935—36 

17.1 

40.4 

11.7 

4.8 

5.4 

16.0 

1936—37 

17.1 

49.3 

13.0 

5.2 

6.0 

17.6 

1937— 38 (Our Est.) 

18.6 

62,3 

14.0 



17.8 

1938—39 

14.5 

44 5 




19.5 

1939—40 ... 

25.5 

48.4 




27.7 

1940-41 

13.9 

29.3 




19.1 

1941-42 

14.6 





21.2 

1942—43 

21.9 





25 0 

1943—44 

22.3 





25.0 


♦Figures based on Cane Development Department (U.P.) slalcmcnt s^howin^ 
disposal of cane crop in the U.P. during 1934 to 1942 and on letters from Cane 
Commissioner, Bihar to Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P and JBchar. 


TABLE No. 12 

Cost of production of Cane per maund 

(a) Definite figures arc not available. Cost o£ production varies from Province 

to Province from annas 0-3-0 to annas 0-7-0 per maund. (Vide 1939 
Annual.) 

(b) Enquiry undertaken by the Imperial Council o£ Agricultural Research in 1934, 

is concluded. Reports o£ cost in various Provinces were published in 1938 
and 1939, and also referred to in Tariff Board’s Report of 1937. 

(c) Cost considerably increased since 1942, due to inflation, and soaring up of 

prices. 


TABLE No. 13 


Estimate of total amount of money paid by Sugar factories to Cane-cultivators and 
workers, since 1931-32 to 1943-44 


Season 

Estimated 
average price 
per maund 
of cane in 

U, P. & Bihar 

Rs. a. p. 

Estimated 
amount 
paid for cane 
by factories to 
Cultivators (1) 

Rs. 

No. of unskilled 
workers 
employed (2) 

No. 

Estimated 
amount of 
money paid 
to unskilled 
workers (3) 

Rs. 

1931-32 ... 

0 5 10 

1,77,51,000 

16,640 

998,000 

1932-33 ... 

0 5 6 

3,14,39,000 

29.640 

1,778.000 

1933-34 ... 

0 5 6 

4,83,98,000 

67,200 

4,032,000 

1934-35 ... 

0 5 3 

5,97,66,000 

78,200 

4,680,000 

1935-36 ... 

0 5 3 

8,81.03,000 

82,200 

4,932,000 

1936-37 ... 

0 4 5 

8,92.19,504 

100,000 

6,000.000 

1937-38 ... 

0 5 1 

8.57,53,775 

100,000 

1 6,000.000 

1938—39 ... 

0 6 10 

8,13,00,988 

100.000 

i 6.000,000 

1939-40 ... 

0 8 5 

18,81,09,460 

100,000 

7,000,000 

1940-41 ... 

0 4 8 

8,96,40,583 

100.000 

5,650,000 

1941-42 ... 

0 7 0 

6,15,00,000 1 

100,000 

4,000,000 

1942-43 ... 

0 10 0 

13,00,00,000 i 

100,000 

5,000,000 

1943-44 ... 

0 12 0 

18,00,00,000 i 

100,000 

5,500,000 

1944W5 t«» •!« 

0 14 0 1 

1 

26,40M000 

90,000 

6 ^ 00*000 
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(1) Based on statistics received from a large number of factories in U.P. and Bihar. 

( 2 ) Based on an assumption of an average factory employing about 600 workers. 
(^) Based on an estimate of payment of 0-8-0 per day, (upto 1941-42) and on 

the average working period of the season. After 1941-42, the estimate is 
on a 25 per cent higher basis. 

(4) Dearness and allowances were increased by 50 per cent in 1942-43 and 1943-44. 

TABLE No. 14 

Import Duties on Sugar in India and Principal Countries in the World 

As there have been so many changes due to the war in regard to the 
duties on sugar in the various countries, we are not giving the full table 
here. A reference may be made to the 1939 Annual for the import duties 
on sugar then existing. 

The following table gives the duties in India : — 

Import Duty on Sugar in India ( 1944 ) 

Total Import Duty including 20 per cent surcharge 

(with equivalent excise duty) Rs. 11-1-7 1)5 per cwt. 

equivalent to Rs. 7-1-9 6|7 per maund. 
Excise Duty on factory sugar Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. 

in British India equivalent to Rs. 2-3-3 per maund. 

The present import duty will continue till 31st March 1946 
TABLE No. 15 


Excise Duty and Import Duty on Sugar, Sugar Candy* and Molasses 

in India 

On Sugar per cwt. 

Protective 
Import Duty 
per cwt. 

Additional Revenue 

Duty 

Total Import 
Duty per cwt. 
Rs. 

From 1st April, 1932 to 31st 
March, 1934 

Rs. 7-4-0 

Revenue surcharge @ 25% 
of protective duty Rs. 1-13-0 ' 

9-1-0 

From 1st April, 1934 to 27th 
February, 1937 

(Rs. 1- 5-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

7-12-0 
( 0 - 8-0 being 
additional 
margin) 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 1-5-0 

9-1-0 

From 28th February, 1937 
(Rs. 2-0-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

7-4-0 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 2-0-0 

9-4-0 

From 1st April, 1939 
(Rs. 2 - 0-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

6 - 12-0 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 2-0-0 

8 - 12-0 

From Ist March, 1940 
(Rs. 3-0-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

6 - 12-0 

Equivalent excise duty 

Rs. 3-0-0 

9-12-Ot 

From 1st April, 1942 
(Rs. 3-0-0 &cise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

6 - 12-0 

Revenue surcharge of 20 % 
amounting to Rs. 1-6-7 1/5 
and Equivalent excise duty 
Rs. 3-0-0 

11-1-7 1/5J 


•^From 20th February 1934, a revenue duty of Rs. 10-8-0 per cwt. was imposed 
on sugar candy in place of Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. The rate of import duty on molasses 
is 31J per cent ad valorem since April 1932. 

tThe import duty of Rs. ll-l-7i per cwt. works out at Rs. 7-1-9 per md. 
and Rs. 3-0-0 excise duly per cwt. works out at Rs. 2-3-3 per md. 

This import duly has been continued till 31st March 1946. 

$ Total import duty includes surcharge of 20 per cent as from 1st April 1942. 
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TABLE No. i6 


Yield of Revenue from Import Duty on Sugar in India from 1931-32 to 1944-45 
(Burma excluded from 1937-38) 


Year 

Yield of Revenue 

Year 

Yield of Revenue 

(April-March) 

Rs. 

(April-March) 

Rs. 

1931«32 ... 

7,97,63,000 

1938-39 ... 

45,22,000 

1932-33 ' ... 

6.84,79,000 

1939-40 ... 

3,96,08,000 

1933-34 ... 

4.72,04,000 

1940-41 ... 

18,24,000 

1934-35 ... 

3,81,35.040 

1941-42 ... 

1,94,000 

1935-36 ... 

3,24,16,000 

1942-43 ... 

56,000 

1936-37 ... 

50.52.000 

1943-44 ... 

4,14,000 

1937-38 ... 

25.33,000 

1944-45 ... 

3,56.000 


TABLE No. 17 

Excise Duty on all Sugar produced in British India and Yield of Revenue 
therefrom from 1935-36 to X945-46 Fiscal years (April-March) 


Yield of Revenue from Excise Duty (in Thousand Rupees) 


duty per 






, — 



— 

— 



- 

cwt. 

1935- 

1936- 

1937- 

1938- 

1939- 

1940- 

1941- 

1942- 

1943- 

1944- 

1945- 

j 36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ' 

Rs. 

Khandsari: 

60 

47 

51 

59 

146 

286 

443 

157 

327 



Factory: 

15,824 

25,202 

33,097 

42,244 

24,760 

39,011 

66,827 

48,184 

67.900 

65,000 

62,50C 






(Revised 

estimate) 

(Est) 






Total 

15,884 

25,249 

33,148 

42,303 

24,906 

39^97 

67.270 

48,341 

68.227 

65.000 

62.50C 


TABLE No. 18 

Average price of Indian and Imported Sugar in India per maund of 82-2/7 lbs. 


Indian 1st quality 
Special (Cawnpore 
market average 
quotation) (Factory 
Delivery Basis) 
Imported .Sugar 
(Calcutta market 
average quotation) 

1934 

Rs. 

1935 

Rs. 

1936 

Rs. 

1937 

Rs. 

1938 

Rs, 

1939 

Rs. 

1940 

Rs. 

1941 

Rs. 

1942 

Rs. 

1943 

Rs. 

1944 

Rs. 

9-6-0 

9-13-0 

■ 


7-0-0 

9-10-0 

j 




11-0-0 

13-0-0 

••• 

15-0-0 

•*. 

16-4-0 

for 

D24 
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TABLE No. 19 


Average price of Gur per maund in 1940-41^ 1941-42, 1942-43 and 194344 


Gur Market 

1940”41 ( Nov. to Oct. ) 

Rs. a. p. 

1941-42 (Nov. to Sept.) 
Rs. a. p. 

1942-43 
Nov -Oct. 
Rs. a. p. 

1943 >44 
Nov. -Oct. 
Rs. a. p. 

Madras 

1 

3 16 1 

4 2 6 

9 6 10 

9 10 0 

Ahmednagar ... 

3 6 9 

6 5 8 

14 14 6 

15 9 9 

Lyallpur 

2 9 2 

4 0 6 

10 7 7 

10 4 5 

( No quotation ) May, '41 

( No quotation ) Feb., June, 





July, August, Sept. '42 



Muzaffarnagar ... 

3 0 7 

5 13 9 

8 15 6 

6 12 11 

Meerut 

2 12 11 

5 12 10 

9 0 1 

7 6 0 


( No quotation ) August, '41 

1 

( No quotation ) for March 




and Sept '42 



Bhagalpur 

3 0 1 

5 10 3 

11 4 4 

8 5 6 

( No quotation ) for Mar./41 

( No quotation ) for May, 
June, July and Sept. '42 




Dacca 

5 5 4 

9 7 7 




TABLE No. 20 

Approximate Official Estimate of total Cany-over of Stocks of Sugar in India 
at the beginning of November, since 1931 


Year 

1931 




*•* 



Tons 

32.000 

1932 





... 

••• 

19.000 

1933 




... 

... 


9.000 

1934 






• •• 

30,000 

1935 



... 



• •• 

25.000 

1936 

1.. 

... 


... 



159,000 

1937 

... 






211,000 

1938 


... 

... 

••• 



102.000 

1939 

... 

... 





105,000 

1940 


... 


... 

... 

••• 

390,000 

1941 





... 


295.000 

1942 

... 


... 




105,000 

1943 


... 

... 

... 



133,863 

1944 

... 

... 

... 




265.802 


TABLE No. 21 

Approximate Railway Freight on Sugar-cane in 1943*44 


Railway 

Kind of Wagon 

Average Capacity 

Distance 

Rate per Wagon 

A. B. Railway 

4 wheeler 

160 maunds 

35 miles 

Rs. A. P 

8 14 0 

£. B. Railway 

4 wheeler 

160 maunds 

177 miles 

27 0 0 

E. B. & A. B. Rly. 
combined 

4 wheeler 

160 maunds 

54 miles 

17 8 0 

0 . & T. Railway 

4 wheeler 

270 maunds 

65-60 miles 

9 0 0 

E. I. Railway 

4 wheeler 

480 maunds 

39 miles 

10 0 0 



up to 50 miles 
up to 100 miles 

14 0 0 

25 0 0 
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TABLE No. 22 


Statemeot sho'wing Expendituix: on Sugar Research by tlie Imperial Council of 

Agricultural Research* 


Year 

Amount spent or proposed 
to be spent 

1935-36 

Rs. 

4,79,088 

1936-37 

3,88,627 

1937-38 

3,46,820 

1938-39 

3,24,928 

1939-40 

3.56 790 

1940-41 

3,19,304 

1941-42 

3,74 580 

1942-43 

3 57,446 

1943-44 

4 26.828 

1944-45 

4,11.700 


( Estimated to be spent. ) 


Directions in which geneially Spent 


Production and testing of new varieties of 
sugar-cane. 

Devising and testing systems of cultivation and 
manuring. 

Study and combating of iiibcct and fungus pests. 

Research in use of molasses as manure and cattle 
food. 

Sugar Marketing Survey. 

Utilisation of Bagasse for the paper, and board 
industry, Etc., Etc. 


Figures collected from official sources and furnished by Secretary, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, (Vide letter No. F. 66(14)1430 dated 161h 


January 1945). 


TABLE No. 23 

Estimated Percentage of Gate-cane to the Total Quantity of Cane (i.e. Gate-canc 
and Rail-borne cane) crushed in Fatiories in the various Provinces' 


Province 

1934-35 

0 ' 

/o 

«o 

2 

1936-37 

0 

/O 



00 

f — 1 

hi 

oio® 

§ 

+** 

0 

1 .0 
0> 0< 
CO 

s 

1940-41 

% 

1941-42 

% 

CO 

s 

Sgo? 

Oj 

Bihar 

48 

50 

58 

53 

53 

53 

65 

63 ^ 

70 

70 ^ 

United Provinces ... 

65 

66 

68 

72 

66 

62 

69 

80 ^ 

85 

8./ : 

Bengal 

22 

26 

45 

55 

54 

33 

32 

52 0 

60 g 

60 i 

Punjab 

... 

51 

61 

69 

57 

47 

55 

80 g 

80 g; 

80 

Bombay 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

lUO 

100 « 

100 & 

UiO 1 

Madras 

... 

35 

67 

71 

72 

75 

67 

60 

65 - 

65 " 


Compiled by the Indian Sugai Syndicate Lid. in September 1939. 
t Compiled by us from the returns made by factories in 1939-40, 1940-41, 
1941-42, 1942-43 and 1943-44. 


TABLE No. 24 

This Table riiows the production, consumption and per capita consumption of 
sugar in the different Provinces and Indian States in 1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42 (1st 
November to 31st October). In estimating these figures also, no account has been 
taken of the differences between opening and closing invisible stocks and imports 
and exports by road. But it is believed that initial and closing invisible stocks 
do not differ appreciably and that the volume of inter-provincial traffic in sugar 
by ro^d is not great A better estimate of consumption will, however, be possible 
if statistics of markets stocks improve. 
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Production, Consumption and Per Capita Consumption of Sugar in the various 
Provinces and States, during the years i939'‘4o, 1940-41, and 1941-42 (Nov.-Oct.) 



1939—40 


1940—41 

1941-42 

Nime of Province 

a 

.2 

a 


8 


^ A 

§ 


^ a 



E a 

■S* § 


S a 

'S. 5 fl 


c 



3 

S3 

S g.s 

0 

3 

ss 

3 0 

3 

3 0 

V2 2 

5 g .2 


'S 

£ 


fe § 


3 

iw a 

1 

C 

0 

0 

c 

0 

QhU 



Tons 



Tons 



Tons 



Tons 

in 

Lbs. 

Tons 

in 

Lbs. 

Tons 

in 

Lbs. 



(1000) 



(1000) 



(1000) 


Bengal 

45,800 

161 

6.7 

64,600 

178 

6.6 

29,400 

120 

4.5 

Bombay 

97,200 

219 

15.2 

120,132 

260 

20.8 

113,354 

240 

192 

Madras 

50.400 

9t 

36 

67,400 

106 

48 

47.448 

90 

4.1 

Bihar 

328.800 

57 

(c)3.1 

257.100 

69 

ia)3.9 

122,300 

66 

(fl)3 6 

United Provinces 

783,400 

153 

63 

708,592 

244 

9.8 

480.663 

159 

6.4 

Punjab 

32,100 

169 

12.0 

51,023 

231 

15.3 

38,120 

199 

13.1 

C. P. and Berar... 


38 

4.3 


47 

6.3 


37 

4.9 

Assam 


16 

; 3.5 


20 

4.4 


11 

24 

Sind and British Baluchistan. 


35 

1 14.3 


44 

19.5 


39 

17.3 

Orissa 


8 

••• 


10 

... 


7 

.*• 

N.-W.F.P. ... 


8 

3.8 


18 

133 


15 

ll.l 

Delhi 


20 

44.8 


22 

53.7 


14 

34 2 

Rajputana 


38 

6.8 


48 

7.9 


60 

9.8 

Central India ... 


25 

4.8 


35 

68 


33 

6.4 

Nizam’s Territory 


20 

2.8 


27 

3.7 


23 

3.2 

Kashmir 


2 

1.1 


3 

17 


4 

2.3 

Mysore 


11 

3.5 


14 

43 


15 

4.6 

ALL-INDIA ... 


1,074 

65 


1,376 

85 


1,132 

7.0 


(a) Includes Orissa also. 


TABLE No. 25 


Total Production, Import and Export of Molasses in India^ for the last 13 years 



Production of Molasses 

Imports of 

Export of Molasses 


in India in Thousand Tons 

Molasses 

from British India 

Year 

_ 



- 

into British 

(including Palmyra 


From 

Cane 

Factory 

From 

From 

Khand- 

sarif 


India 

and cane jaggery) 

Nov.-Oct. 

Gur 

Refine- 

ries 

Totalt 

(Tons) 

Apr.-Mar. 

(Tons) 

Apr.-Mar. 

1931-32 

69 

46 

250 

365 

40,191 

740 

1932-33 

130 

56 

275 

461 

31,991 

819 

1933-34 

190 

40 

209 

430 

2,401 

1.201 

1934-35 

234 

22 

150 

406 

415 

1,153 

1935-36 

337 

33 

125 

495 

Nil 

1,026 

1936-37 

406 

10 

100 

516 

, Nil 

24,195 

1937-38 

349 

8 

125 

482 

5 

79,167 

1938-39 

242 

6 

100 

348 

2,160 

52,676 

1939-40 

485 

7 

125 

627 

2,000 

16,000 

1940-41 

424 

32 

100 

556 



1941-42 

293 

7 

100 

400 



1942-43 

369 

11 

100 

480 



1943-44 

438 

8 

100 

540 



1944-45 

341 








•After 1936 - 37 , statistics regarding Burma are excluded, 
t Official estimates. 
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TABLE No. 26 



' Stdlistics discontinued aft^ 1939-40. 


TABLE No. 27 


Cakulated Net Production* of Gur in India for diiect consumption, from 

1937-38 to 1943-43 


Year 

Calculated net Annual Pioduction of Gu7 for 

( November— October ) 

direct consumption ( in Tons ) 

1930-31 

2,241,000 

1931-32 

2.758,000 

1932-33 

3,240.000 

1933-34 

3.486,000 

1934-35 

3,701,000 

1935-36 

4,101 000 

1936-37 

4,268,000 

1937-38 

4,364,000 

1938-39 

2,131,000 

1939-40 

2,441,000 

1940-41 

3,414,000 

1941-42 

2,829,000 

1942-43 

3,015,000 (Revised) 

1943-44 

3,564,000 (Estimated) 


’The net production of gur is calculated by deducting from the total yield of 
cane expressed in terms of gur, and published in the Final General Memorandum 
on the production of the Principal Crops in India ”, by the Director-General, Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, the gur equivalent of the cane used for purposes 
other than gur manufacture. Vide letter No. 8002 1 slat, dated 2nd February 1944, 
from the Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnporc, to the 
Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. and Bihar, Cawnpore, for figures from 1940-41 
to 1942-43. 


TABLE No. 28 


Cane Factory Production of Sugar in U.P., Bihar and All-India 
(in Tons) from 1931-32 to 1943-44 




(Vide Indian Trade Journal, Qih Ajnil 1944 

) 0 

Season 


U.P. 

— 

Bihar 

All-India 

Total quantity of cane 
crushed all factories 

1931-32 


66,312 

75,091 

1,58,581 

in tons 

17,83,000 

1932-33 


1.40,344 

1,28,610 

2,90,177 

33,50,000 

1933-34 


2,73,774 

1,39,957 

4,53,965 

51,57,000 

1934-35 


3,15 600 

1,84,038 

5,78.115 

66,72,000 

1935-36 


5,30,000 

2.50,200 

9,32,100 

98,01,000 

1936-37 


6,08,600 

3,29,300 

11,11,400 

1,10.87,000 

1937-38 


5,31,300 

2,25300 

9,30,700 

99,16,400 

1938-39 


3,20,300 

61,600 1 

6.50.800 

70,04,800 

1939-40 


6,59,500 

332,100 

12,41,700 

1,31,31.700 

1940-41 


5,13,300 

2,46,100 

10,95.400 

1,12,90900 

1941-42 


3.82,900 

1,17,300 

7,78.100 

80,26300 

1942-43 


6,12,500 

237.400 

10,70.700 

1.04.18,500 

1943-44 


7,27.100 

2,12,400 

12,16.400 

1,21.37800 (Revised) 

1944-45 


5,33,500 

1.70.600 

9.85,100 

95 33.400 




L€ following is the schedule of ex-factory control rates of sugar which have come 
into force with effect from October 21 , 1944 : 
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^Vide two notifications of the Sugar Controller dated 21st October 1944. 
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TABLE No. 30 

Rccoveiy o£ Sugar fioni Caue during 1932-35 to 1944-45 


Recovery of Sucjar per cent Cane 


Provinces 



1935-36 

1936-37 

00 

S 

CO 

a> 

*-» 

Oi 

CO 

J 

00 

CO 

05 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

11942-43 

7 

S3 

05 

T-» 

ift 

7 

•-I* 

Ci 

1 — • 

U. P. 

8.56 

9.60 

9 65 

9.18 

9.14 

9.37 

9 87 

987 

10 16 

9 92 

10% 

Bihar 

8.79 

8 93 

9 20 ^ 

9.58 

9 00 

9.29 

9 86 

10 35 

1093 

10 53 

10 70 

“All other 
Piovinces*’ 

8 77 

9 00 

9 60 

9.77 

9 91 

9.88 

9.34 1 

9 22 

9.95 

1 

991 


All-India 

8 66 

1 

9 29 

9 50 

9 38 

9.29 

9.'15 

9 70 

9 69 

10 28 

j 

10.02 

19 31 


^ Vide Trade Jouniah (S^ond Memoiandum on production of caiio su^dr, in 


1944-45 ) 


TABLE No. 31 


Production of Sugar directly from Cane in Modern Factories in India, 1929-30 
to X943-449 and Recovery Percentage for Java 


Season 


Number of 
Factories 
producing 
Sugar direct 
from cane 

Cane 

crubhed 

Sugar 

produced 

Percentage 
Recovery 
fur India 

Percentage 
Recovery 
tor Java* 




Tons 

Tons 



1929-30 


27 

989,776 

49,768 

9.07 

11.76 

1930-31 

... 

29 

1,317,248 

119,859 

9.00 

10.92 

1931-02 


32 

1,783,499 

158,581 

889 

11,50 

1932-33 

... 

57 

3,350.231 

290,177 

8.06 

12 M 

1933-34 

... 

112 

5.157,373 

453,965 

8.80 

12.55 

1934-35 


130 

6.572,000 

578,115 

8.66 

13.23 

1935-36 


137 

9,801,748 

932,100 

9.29 

12 77 

1936-37 


137 

11,687.200 

1,111,400 

9.50 

1187 

1937-38 


336 

9,916,400 

930,700 

9.38 

1177 

1938-39 


139 

7,001,800 

650,800 

9.29 

12.23 

1939-40 


145 

13,131,700 

1,241,700 

9.45 


1940-41 

... 

148 

11,290,900 

1,095,400 

9.70 

'o 

1941-42 


150 

8,026,300 

778,300 

9,69 

c$ 

*c3 

1942-43 (Our £st) 

... 

150 

10,418,006 

1,070,700 

10.28 

< 

1943-44 (Revised) 


151 

12,137,800 

1,216,400 

10.02 

i 

1944-45 

... 

144 

9,533,400 

985,100 

10.31 


*V%de the Indian Trade Journal, 23rd September 1943. 
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TABLE No. 32 

Vcilue o£ impoits of Sugai,^ Revenue fic.n impcitc, and Rate of Import Duty 
on Sugai £iom 1J20-21 lo 1944-45 



Value of toreigp Sugai 

Reverue from 


Year 

( net ) mipoi ted 1 n 

ImpoLt Duty on 

Rate cf Import Duty 

Apiil-Maich 

Bniifah mdia m L'ikhs 

bugar m Lakns 

of Rupees* 

of Ropees** 



1920- 21 . 1 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

192^ 24 

1924-25 

1,850 

2 "’50 

1,0 ‘9 

1,515 

2 090 

185 ' 

412 

487 

^86 

57b 

10 p c- ad valorem 

15 p c ad valorem 

25 pc. ad vail tern 

tt if 

»i »» 

1925- 26 ■ 

1926- 27 

1927- 2S 

1928 29 

1929-30 

1,520 

1,531 

1,450 

15^6 

1,836 

659 

744 

653 

7b2 

8 16 

ks. 4-8-0 per cwt. 

ft tf 

ft tt 

tt » 

tt tt 

1930- 31 

1931- 3 J 

1 

1 

1932 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1047 

590 

422 

270 

210 

1 , 0&1 

798 

685 

^72 

381 

Rs 6-0-0 per cwt. 

Rs. 9-1-0 „ 

(Rs 7-4-0 being protective and 
Re. 1-13-0 being revenue sur- 
charge from Ist April 1932 ) 

»• tt 

Rs 9-1-0 per cwt, 

(Ks 7-12 0 being protective &: 
Re 1-5-0 being equivalent ex- 
ci^'C dutv fnm 1st 4pnl 1934) 

1935-^6 ... 1 

190 

324 1 


1936-37 

25 

51 ' 

tt ft 

19i7-38 

18 

25 

Rs 9-4-0 per cwt 
(R&, 7-4-0 being protective and 
Fs 2 - 0-0 being equivalent 
excise duty from 28th February 
1937) 

1938-39 

45 

45 

rt It __ 

iUiO-U) 

331 

306 

Ks. 8-12-0 per cwt. 

(Rs 6-12-0 being piotective &. 
Rb 2-0-0 being equivalent ex- 
cise duty (With eftect from 
1st April 1939)^ 

19i0-11 


18 

Kb, 6 - 12-0 being protective and 
Rs. 3-0-0 being equivalent 
excise duty. (With effect from 
1st March 1940.) Rs, 9-12-() 

19il-42 

_ 107 

1-9 

per cwt. 

1942-43" 


5' 

Ks. 11-1-7 1|5 per cwt. with 
effect from Ist April 1942 
(Le. including 20 % surcharge 
on ordinary import duty of 

1943-44 

••• 

4*1 M 

Rs. 6 - 12 - 0 ) and Rs. 3-0-0 being 

1944-45 

1 

3-5** 

equivalent excise duty. 


Annual statement of soa-bome trade (Burma excluded from 1937-38). 

Tliese fi£,urcs appear to be too laige, looking to imports reported to be 
negligible. On an enquiry, however, we were informed that they represent duty 
collected in those years on sugar released from Bond out of stock imported during 
1941 and 1942. 
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TABLE No. 33 

Java Sugar Statistics from 1935-36 to 1940 -^ 1 ^ 
(In Long Tons) 


Crop Year 

Initial Stock 
on 1st April 

Production 

Exports 

Local 

Consumption 

Final Stock 
on 31st Mar. 

1935-36 ... 

1,585,397 

505,528 

863,356 

285,013 

942,556 

1936-37 ... 

942,556 

583,029 

975,003 

309,449 

2-11,133 

1937-38 ... 

241,133 

1,392,151 

1,017,276 

306,522 

309,486 

1938-39 ... 

309,486 

1,376,824 

1,163,809 

315,922 

206,579 

1939-40 ... 

206,579 

1,550,462 

] 

1,214,125 

304,740 

238,176 

1940-41 ... 

238,176 

1,579,697 

837,342 

351,828 

628,703 

1941-42 ... 

( No reliable 

reports availa 

ble since occu 

pation of Java 

by Japanese) 


♦Vide Lamborn Weekly Reportf issue of June 1941. 


TABLE No. 34 

An interesting Table regarding Per Capita Consumption of Gur and Sugar in 
certain Rural and Urban Areas^ in pre-war period ( 1937 - 38 ) 


Name of Province 

Gur 

Sugar 

United Provinces 

Urban areas 
(lb.) 

13'2 (1) 

Total for the 
Province 
(lb.) 

53'9 

Urban areas 
(lb.) 

58-1 (2) 

Total for the 
Province 
(lb.) 

8*3 

Punjab 

18’0 (3) 

23’3 

50-4 (4) 

12’8 

Bengal 

15*4 (5) 

22’8 

85‘5 (5) 

6'3 

Madras 

8-9 ( 6 ) 

12'1 

5r2 ( 6 ) 

4’4 

Bombay 

12'4 (7) 

14’4 

81-4 (7) 

16'3 

Sind 

6'0 ( 8 ) 

7‘2 

82"1 ( 8 ) 

r7'8 


(1) 22 markets, (2) 29 markets, (3) 6 markets, (4) Ddhi, (5) Calcutta, (6) 
Madras, (7) Bombay, (8) Karachi 


» Report on the Marketing of Sugar published by Central Agricultural Market- 
ing Department (Government of India), 1943, p. 130. 
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TABLE No. 35 


Statement showing Sugar Production and Quotas allotted for Civilian Consumption 

for the Quota Year 1943^44 


Areas 

Production 

during 

1943-44 

( Tons ) 

Quota 

Local 

Production 

( Tons ) 

from 

U. P. & 
Bihar 

( Tons ) 

Total quota 
for civilian 
consump- 
tion for 
1943-44 

Total 
quota for 
1944-45 

Assam 



16,000 

16,000 


Baluchistan 



4,700 

4,700 


Bengal & States 

13,649 

13,649 

1,34,351 

1,48,000 


Bombay & States 

1,03,225 

80,181 

1.27,819 

2,08,000 


Central India 

12,172 

12,172 

12,828 

25,000 


C. P. & States 



33,000 

38.000 

0 

Delhi 



19,000 

19,000 

0 

Hyderabad 

17,467 

17,467 


18,000 

0 

0 

Jammu & Kashmir ... 

15 

15 

5,985 

6,000 

0 

> 10 

Madras & States 

66,858 

66,858 

43,042 

1,09,900 

Ch 

N.-W. F. P. 

6,253 

6,253 

11,247 

17,500 

>< 

Orissa 

1,695 

1,695 

6,305 

8,000 

0 

Punjab & States 

28,348 

28,348 

1,39.652 

1,68,000 

Q* 

a 

Rajputana 

2,179 

2,179 

38,821 

41,000 

< 

Sind & Stales 



31,200 

31,200 


U. P. & State.*? 

7,59,436 

1,38,500 


1,38,500+ 


Bihar 

2,12,309 

53,500 


53,500 ! 


Khandsari Sugar 

80,0001 

1 




Total ... 

13,04,106 

1 4,20,817 

) 

6,28,956 

10,86,300'^ '■ 



’ Estimated. 

Includes 44,000 tons of khandsari sugar allotted outside the U. P. and 36,000 
tons estimated consumption of khandsari sugar in the U, P. 

I* The U. P, is allotted a further quota of 36.000 tons of khandsari sugar in 
1943-44 

N. B.—The figures of allotment quota are collected from official sources. But as 
the cane-ciushing season of 1944-45 has not yet been closed and returns of 
sugar production from Madras, Bengal and Bombay were not available so far, 
the allotment quotas arc provisional and should be taken as such. The quotas 
have not been finalised at the time this volume has been sent to press and 
leaders may kindly note that there might be some difference in final figures. 

Note,— Where States are not shown separately their quotas are included in 
the British Indian Provinces adjoining them. 

According to the Sugar Controller of India, Annual quotas for the Provinces 
and hidian States are fixed by him on the basis of consumption averages during 
the year 1934-35 to 1938-39. The sugar allowed for civilian consumption jn 
1942-43 may perhaps be 25 per cent less than the consumption requirements of 
the country which have appreciably increased as compared with the average of 
the pre-war years. The population in many towns and cities has increased even 
as compared with 1941 census figures. There has been a large influx of refugees 
in the coun^. The Allied forces stationed in the country have also increased. 
Again, conditions now are more prosperous than before and this has naturally 
resxilted in a change in the social habits of the people leading to a hi^er demand 
for luxury foodstuns. 

3 
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Non-vaiying price for cane in U. P. and Bihar in 1943-44 
Punjab and Bengal Fix Higher Prices 

Early in November, 1943, the Government announced an increase 
in the minimum price of cane in U. P. and Bihar from As. 10 a maund 
which was the price in the 1942-43 season, to As. 12 a maund of cane. 
At the same time, the factories were directed not to pay the full price 
to the cane-grower all at once. One-sixlh of the price, i.e. two annas 
a maund, was to be paid m Defencti Savings Bonds or Certificates which 
were to be cashed one year after the war was over. The Govoin- 
ment expected that on the basis of production of 9 lakhs tons oC sugar 
in U. P. and Bihar, nearly Rs. 3 crores would thus be withhold from 
circulation and be of assistance in their anti-inflationary tondoucics. The 
Punjab Government, finding that factories were unable to get cane at 
Rs. 0-12-0, fixed Rs. 0-14-6 per maund, and the Bengal Government fixed 
Re. 1 per maund. 

Special Reduction in Cane Price towaids the f.’g end ijf the Season, 1943-44 

With effect from 151h May, 1944, the U. P. Government announced a 
reduction of Rs. 0-2-0 in the price of cane, i.e. to Rs. 0-10-0 per maund, 
in order to induce factories to continue crushing and produce maximum 
quantities of sugar. The full amount was to bo paid straight to canc-growors. 

Discontinuance of Additional Special Cc<.s of Rs. o-o-(i p<‘r maund of Cane in 
U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Additional Cess of 0-0-6 per maund of canc imposed in 1940-41 to 
repay the deferred excise duty, for which an amount of Rs. 1 ,50 crores was 
borrowed from the Government of India, with a view to enable the Govern- 
ments of U. P. and Bihar to give a temporary rebate of one rupee per 
maund of the excise duty, was discontinued from 1943-44 season, as the 
amount was fuUy collected and as the sum, along with the interest, was 
repaid to Government of India. 

Raising of Ordinary Cess on Cane from o-os to o-i-o per maund in U. P. and 

Bihar in 1943-44 

The rate of ordinary Provincial cess on canc which was 0-0-3 per 
maimd was, however, raised to 0-1-0 per maund with effect from 1943-44, 
in U. P, and Bihar, in spite of the protests of the industry. The procc cds 
of this cess will be credited to Provincial Revenues as usual. No potl'on 
of this cess is earmarked for any ‘•’pcc^fic purposes. But in 1942-43, Ilic» 
U. P. Government spent a substantial amount from the General Revenues 
on (i) Cane Development Department, (ii) the staff for reservation 'md 
bonding of sugarcane, (Hi) the seasonal staff maintained for the adminis- 
tration of the United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act, 1938, and 
the rules made thereunder, (iu) the Sugar Commission, (u) the spccia] 
staff maintained at the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology in connection 
with the technical and statistical work entailed by the Sugar Factories 
Control Act and Rules, and (vi) the staff maintained in connection with 
the Sugar Control Scheme of the Government of India, 

The U. P. Government realized Rs. 61,07,755, as cess on sugarcane during 
the financial year 1942-43. This also includes the proceeds of the addi- 
tional cess of 0-0-6 per maund of cane levied in order to recover the loan 
advanced by the Government of India in the form of deferred sugar 
excise duty with a view to assist the sugar industry of the province. 
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The sum advanced by the Government of Bihar to the industry in 
Bihar a few years ago in connection with Excise Duty has not yet been 
recovered in full. There was a sum of Rs. 5,70,000 yet to be realized at 
the end of November 1943. But the special cess on cane was discontinued 
from 1943-44. 

The total amount collected from the Cane Cess in Bihar in 1942-43, 
was Rs. 22,74,000 of which Rs. 7,58,000 represented the ordinary cess and 
Rs. 15,16,000 represented the special. cess for repayment of loan to the 
Government of India. 

In Bihar also, the income from the cane cess is merged in the Provincial 
Revenue and no separate account is maintained of the expenditure from 
cess. The annual expenditure incurred by Government on the Cane Deve- 
lopment and other schemes related to sugarcane generally covers a large 
portion of the proceeds from the ordinary cess. 

The Chairman, Sugar Commission of U. P. and Bihar assured the indus- 
try, however, (vide his letter to the Sugar Mills Association, No. 5784 1 Com. 
E-7, dated the 22nd September, 1943) that “ the proceeds of the cess though 
credited to General Revenues will in due course be utilized for the benefit 
of the industry and the growers”. 


Cane Prices and Cane-cess During X944-45 Season in U.P. and Bihar 


In October. 1944, the Sugar Controller for India, after consulting his 
Advisory Committee, announced an increase of Rs. 1-7-0 in the sugar price, 
thereby fixing the price of sugar of the standard quality (D. 24) at Rs. 16-4-0 
per maund. Ite Governments of U. P. and Bihar on the basis of this 
increase fixed a cane price of As. 14]-. Thus the minimum price of cane 
for the season 1944-45 was fixed at annas fourteen per maund of cane 
exclusive of cess to be paid by all factories. An exception was made in 
the case of the Gokulnagar Sugar Factory at Kichha, the cane price in 
the case of which was fixed at 12 annas per maund. As in the previous 
year, the two Provincial Governments levied compulsory deductions from 
the cane price for investing in the National Savings Certificates. In U. P. 
compulsory deductions were as follows: — 


1. Kichha Factory 

2. Factories in Gorakhpur Division 

3. Ratna and Aira Sugar Factories 

4. All other Factories 


Rs.a. p. 
.. 0 - 1-0 
. . 0 - 2-0 
. . 0 - 2-0 
.. 0-3-0 


In Bihar, the Government at the very commencement of the season 
fixed a cane price of 14 annas and ordered a uniform deduction of 0-2-0 
for National Savings Certificates from the cash price. As the season advanced, 
it was found that the cane price for ryols seemed low in view of the bad 
crop in Bihar. As the industry considered the price of Rs, 0-14-0 inadequate, 
a deputation of industrialists waited on His Excellency the Governor of 
Bihar towards the beginning of December, '1944. In response to the demand 
of the industry the Governor agreed to abolish the cess of one anna in the 
case of Bihar factories and permit this amount to be added on to tihe cane 
price. With effect from 16-12-1944 the cess of one aima was abolished and 
the cane price was raised to Rs. 0-15-0 per maund in the case of Bihar. The 
compulsory deduction in the case of Bihar was fixed at a uniform rate of 
two annas per maimd. 
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It may be noted that the Governments of U. P. and Bihar also abo- 
lished the compulsory deductions from cane prices paid to the cultivators 
with effect from 25th January, 1945, in response to the requests 
of the industry. This salutary measure came none too early as it 
was recognised to be long overdue, both in the interests of the cultivators 
and the frture of the sugar industry. 

Cane Pi ices in Other Provinces 

Madias 

The basic minimum prices of sugarcane were fixed by the Government 
of Madras for the season 1943-44 ranging from Rs. 17 to Rs. 20 per ton 
in accordance with the costs of transport of cane to the factory from the 
field. In view of the increase in price of sugar announced by the Sugar 
Controller, prices for sugarcane for the current season of 1944-45 were 
fixed at between Rs. 20|8|- to Rs. 24|- per ton. 

Mysore 

The minimum price fixed for sugarcane in Mysore for the factory at 
Mandya for the 1943-44 season was Rs. 18 per ton. In view of the increase 
in the ex-factory price of sugar by Rs. 1-7-0 per maund with effect from 
20th October, 1944, a proportionate increase in cane-prico was under con- 
templation of the Mysore authorities before the season could start. 

GANDHI & CO., (Publishers), M. P. GANDHI, 

Jan Mansion, Editor^ 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, 

Bombay, 30th July 1945. 
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“THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE” 

( 1944 ) 


SUGAR INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) ACT. 1939'^ 
(Present Duties to continue till 31st March 1946) 

ACT NO. XX of 1939 


An Act to provide for the continuance for a further period of the protection 
conferied on the sugar industry in British India. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the continuance for a further period 
of the protection conferred on the Sugar Industry in Drilish India, and to extend 
XIII of 1932 before which the Central Government is required under 

Section 3 of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, to lay 
before the Indian Legislature the proposals referred to in the said Section ; 


It is hereby enacted as follows: — 


Short Title 


1. This Act may be called the Sugar Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1939. 


Amendment of 
Sec 3 of Act XIII 
of 1932 1 


2. In Section 3 of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 
1932, for the figure “1939” the figure “1941” shall be 
substituted. 


Amendment of First 3, In Item No. 17 of the First Schedule to the Indian 
Schedule to Act — -frA * 
xxxn of 1934 1 Tariff Act, 1934 


* Received the absent of the Governor-General on March 31, 1941, For the Sugar Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Sugar Industry (Temporary Extension) Act, 1938, see 1939 
Sugar Industry Annual, pages 1 to 4. 

I As amended. Section 3 of Act Xtll, 1932, viz. the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, 
will read as under 


3. The Governor-General-in*Council shall cause to be made by such persons as he may 
appoint in this behalf, an inquiry to ascertain if the protection of the sugar industry during the 
period from the 31st day of March 1941 to the 31st day of March 1946, should be continued to 
the extent conferred by this Act, or to a greater or lesser extent, and shall, not later than 31st 
day of March 1941 lay his proposals in this behalf before the Indian Legislature. 

i As amended, Item No. 17 of* the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, will read as 
follows:— 


17, Sugar, excluding 
confectionery 

Protective 

The rate at which excise duty 
is for the time being leviable on 
sugar, other them khandasari or 
palmyra sugar, produced in British 



India plus Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt. 


Upto 

31st March 
1946 
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(a) In the fourth column, for the words and figures “plus Rs. 7-4-0 per 
cwt.** the words and figures “plus Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt” shall be substituted; 

(b) In the last column, for the figures “ 1939 ” the figure “1941” shall bo 
substituted. 

It is hereby declared that it is expedient in the public interest that Clause 3 of 
this Bill shall have immediate effect under the Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act, 1931. 

By the Protective Duties Continuation Act 1942, the import duty on sugar 
was continued on the same level up to 3lst, March, 1944. 

By the Protective Duties Continuation Act 1944, the existing i>rotcctive 
duties on sugar [as also wood pulp, paper, silk manufactures, gold and silver 
thread and wire, (including the so-called gold thread and wire mainly made of 
silver), and iron and steel manufactures] were continued for a further period of 
two years, that is, upto 31 si March, 1946. 

It was observed in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that “in the present 
unsettled conditions no suitable date on the basis of which enquiries by a Tariff 
Board can be instituted is available. In the absence of such enquiries it is not 
possible to ascertain the quantum of protection required during normal years and 
the object of this Bill is to maintain the status quo for a further period of two 
years, that is, upto 3lst March, 1946. 

Note : — The total import duty on sugar (including the equivalent excise duty 
of Rs, 3 per cwt. and the surcharge of 20 per cent imposed with effect from the 1st 
April 1942) amounts to Rs. 11-1-7 1/5 per cwt. with effect from 1st April 1944. 
It will be continued upto 31st March, 1946. 

SUGAR EXCISE DUTY ACT, 1934 

{Incorporating amendments made upto March 1940) 

An Act to provide for the imposition and collection of 
an Excise Duty on Sugar. 

{For Text of the Act, refer to earlier issues of the Annual.) 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT, 

India does not join after September 1942. 

“India was a party to the International Sugar Agreement which was 
concluded in 1937 with a view to establishing and maintaining an orderly 
relationship between supply and demand of sugar and to regulate the world 
prices of sugar. Under this agreement India undertook to prohibit exports of 
Indian sugar by sea elsewhere than to Burma. 

India was released from this obligation not to export sugar by sea, with 
effect from Ist September 1942, the Government of India having decided 
not to join in the proposed extension of the International Sugar Agreement. 
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U. P. AND BIHAR GOVERNMENTS' ACTS 

SUGAR CONTROL BOARD (1944-45) 

The following persons have been nominated members of the reconstituted 
Sugar Control Board of U. P. & Bihar by a Notification dated 26th June, 1944, 
for a period of one year from 1st July, 1944. 

The Adviser to H. E. the Governor of U. P., Revenue; The Adviser to H. E. 
the Governor of Bihar, Development; Mr. D. R. Narang, Dasti Sugar Mills Ltd,, 
Basti; Mr. C. O’Malley, Begg, Sutherland & Co. Ltd., Cawnpore; Mr. R. L. 
Nopany, Calcutta; Lala Gurusharan Lai, Gaya Sugar Mills Ltd., Bihar; Mr. N. 
A. Shervani, Etah ; Lala Har Sahai Gupta, Slianker Agricultural Farm, Bilari 
(Moradabad); Raja Raghuvendra Pratap Narain Singh, ]\I.L.A„ Gonda; Mr. 
Nasirullah Rahman Kidwai, Bara Banki ; Mr.-Jamuna Karjee, M.L.A., Darbhanga, 
Bihar; Chaudhury Kalika Prasad Roy, Bihar; Mr. Satyapal Varma, Cawnpore; 
Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Development Department and Employment 
Department; Secretary to the Government of U. P. in the Agricultural 
Department 


U. P. AND BIHAR SUGAR COMMISSION 

In August 1940, the U. P. and Bihar Governments set up a joint “ Sugar 
Commission, which would be the final authority, subject to Government control, 
on all matters connected with the production and sale of sugar, as well as other 
matters regarding cane prices, etc.” It may be observed that since the institution 
of Central Control over the industry, the Sugar Controller for India exercises 
some of the powers relating to sale, cane price fixation, etc. in the interests of an 
all -India policy and to that extent directs the Sugar Commission and its Chairman 
in the discharge of their duties. 

The Chairman of tlie Comniis.sion is l\Ir. K, R, Malcolm, 1.C.S,, who succeeded 
Mr. J. E. Pedley in 1944. The Cane Commissioners of U. P. and Bihar are 
cX'-offioio members of tlie Commission. They are also cx-officio members of the 
Board of Directors of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. The office of the Sugar 
Commission is located at Cawnpore. 

The Chairman of the Commission also acts as Provincial Sugar Controller 
for IJ. l\ 

U. P. AND BIHAR SUGAR FACTORIES CONTROL ACT 

During 1942 the Bihar and U, P. Governments proposed an amendment to 
the Control Acts with a view to maintain the continuity of work and to continue 
the operation of the Acts till the end of the crushing season 1946-47. A copy of 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons was given in the previous Annual 

In November 1944, the United Provinces Government made certain 
amendments to the U. P. Sugar Factories Control Rules, 1938. Under the new 
amendment a Technical Committee consisting of six members was proposed to be 
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set up to plan and organise and direct the technical problems concerning the sugar 
industry in U. P. The Director of Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology and 
the Cane Commissioner of U. P. shall be appointed as ex-officio members of the 
Committee and the remaining four shall be nominated by the Government after 
consulting the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. 

The functions of the Technical Committee shall be to advise the Provincial 
Government with regard to (a) the establishment of new sugar factories in the 
Province or additions or alterations in the existing plants of the sugar mills (6) 
and to advise on any other technical and incidental matters connected with the 
sugar mills referred to it from time to time by the Sugar Commissioner or the 
Provincial Government The office of the Technical Committee is to be located 
at Cawnpore. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA : DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 
SUGAR AND SUGAR PRODUCTS CONTROL ORDER, 1943 
(As amended upto 30th June, 1945) 

No. 1-Sc. (l)/43:- In exercise of the powers conferred by the Sub-rule (2) of 
Rule 81 of the Defence of India Rules and in supersession of the Sugar Control 
Order, 1942, published with the Notification of the Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce, No. l-SC(6)/42, dated the 29th June 1942, and 
modified by subsequent notifications the Central Government is pleased to make 
the following Order, namely: — 

1. (1) This Order may be called the Sugar and Sugar Products Control 
Order, 1943. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Order unless, there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, 

(a) “Controller” means the person appointed as the Sugar Controller for 
India by the Central Government, and includes any person authorised by the 
Controller to exercise all or any of the powers of the Controller under this Order; 

(b) “dealer” means a person carrying on business in the purchase, sale or 
distribution of sugar or sugar products; 

(c) “e*-factory price” means price of sugar inclusive of excise duty, packed in 
accordance with the usual market practice, and loaded at the buyer’s option, on 
buyer s carts, lorries or other means of transport, or into railway wagons at the 
railway station or siding generally used by the producer, and all incidental charges 
including those for siding and forwarding, being on account of the ex-factory seller ; 

(d) “producer” means a person carrying on the business of manufacturing 
sugar or sugm products or both with the aid of electrical energy or any other form 
of energy which is mechanically transmitted, and is not generated by human or 
animal agency ; 

(e) “recognised dealer” means a dealer who has been recognised as such by 
the Controller for purposes of this Order ; 
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(f) “sugar” means any form of sugar containing more than 90 per cent of 
sucrose ; 

(g) “sugar product” means any article manufactured from, and containing 
sugar not less than 50 per cent of its weight. 

3. No producer shall, dispose of, or agree to dispose of, make delivery of, 
any sugar, except — 

(1) to or through a recognised dealer, or 

(ii) to a person specially authorised in this behalf by the Controller to acquire 
sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial Government or of 
an Indian State. 

4. (1) If the Controller has reason to believe that the production of special 
types of sugar or sugar products is likely to affect adversely the production of 
adequate quantities of ordinary sugar, he may, by general or special order, prohibit, 
or limit to such quantities as may be specified in the order, the manufacture by any 
producer or by producers generally of such types or grades of sugar or sugar pro- 
ducts as the order may specify, and no producer to whom such order applies shall 
manufacture any sugar or sugar products in contravention thereof. 

(2) For the purposes of sub-clause (1), “producer” includes a person carrying 
on the business ot manufacturing any form of sugar containing more than 90 per 
cent sucrose including Khandsari sugar, Desi sugar and Bura. 

5. Every producer and dealer shall comply with such directions regarding 
the sales, stocks or distribution of sugar or sugar products as may from time to 
time be given to him by the Controller. 

6. (1) The Controller may, from time to time, fix by notification in the 
Gazette of India the price or maximum price at which any sugar or sugar product 
may be sold or delivered, and different prices may be so fixed by him for different 
areas or different types of grades of sugar or sugar products. 

(2) Where the price or the maximum price has been so fixed : — 

(а) the price at which such sugar or sugar product may be sold for delivery 
otherwise than ex-factory shall not exceed the price or the maximum price as the 
case may be fixed under sub-clause (1) for sale ex-factory plus such charges in 
respect of transport to or in specified areas and other incidental charges as are 
approved by the Controller ; 

(б) no person shall sell or purchase or agree to sell or purchase such sugar 
or sugar product at a price higher than that fixed under the provisions of sub- 
clause (1). 

7. (1) The Controller may, from time to time — 

(i) allot quotas of sugar or sugar products or of both for the requirements of 
any specified province, or area, or market, 

(ii) issue directions to any producer or dealer to supply sugar or sugar pro- 
ducts to such provinces, s^re^ts or markets or such persons or organisations, in such 
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quantities, of such types or grades, at such times, at such prices and in such 
manner as may be specified by the Controller, and 

(lii) require any producer or dealer to keep in reserve stocks of sugar or sugar 
products in such quantities and of such types and grades as he may direct from 
time to time. 

Provided that where price or maximum price of any sugar or sugar product 
has been fixed in accordance with sub-clause (1) of clause 6 the Controller shall in 
respect of such sugar or sugar product specify the price or maximum price under 
para (ii) of this sub-clause accordingly. 

(2) Every producer shall, notwithstanding any existing agreement with any 
other person, give priority to, and comply with, any directions issued to him under 
sub-clause (1). 

8. (l) No sugar shall be transported, or offered or accepted for transport, 
whether by rail, road or water, and whether by a railway servant, common carrier 
or other person, except under and in accordance with the terms of : — 

(a) a general or special permit issued by the Controller in this behalf ; or 

(b) A Military credit note. 

Provided that nothing in this sub-clause shall apply to the transport of 
sugar not exceeding 20 seers as part of the personal luggage of a bona-fide 
traveller, 

(2) A permit issued in pursuance of sub-clause (1) shall be returned by the 
consignor to the Controller on completion of despatch, or on expiry of the period 
of its validity, whichever is earlier, with the particulars of actual despatches in the 
prescribed form. 

(3) For the purposes of this clause “sugar” means sugar manufactured by any 
process, including sugar made in vacuum pan factories from cane or gur or 
palmyrah jaggery, as well as khandsari sugar, sugar candy (misri) and Bura. 

9. The Controller may, by notification in the official Gazette, make rules for 
carrying into effect the purposes and objects of this Order, 

10. Notwithstanding the supersession of the Sugar Control Order, 1942, all 
notifications, rules, orders, authorizations, quotas, requirements, and directions 
issued thereunder shall, so for as they are not inconsistent with this Order, be 
deemed to have been made hereunder, and they shall continue in force until 
rescinded or modified hereunder. 

11. If any person contravenes the provisions of this Order, then without 
prejudice to any other punishment to which he may be liable, any court trying the 
offence may order that any stocks of sugar or sugar products, together with the 
packages and coverings thereof, in respect of which the court is satisfied that the 
offence has been committed, shall be forfeited to His Majesty. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 
GUR CONTROL ORDER, 1943 
(With amendments up to date) 

No. n.S.C.(6)/43.I : — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-rule (2) of 
rule 81 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to make 
the following Order ; — 

1. (1) This Order may be called the Gur Control Order, 1943. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

( 3 ) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this order, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, 

(a) “Controller” means the person appointed as Gur Controller for India by 
the Central Government, and includes any person authorised by the said Controller 
to exercise all or any of the powers of the Controller under this Order; 

(b) “dealer” means a person dealing in the purchase, sale, or distribution of 

Gur; 

(c) “producer” means a person carrying on the business of producing Gur; 

(d) “ Gur ” means articles commonly known as Gur, Gul, jaggery, palmyra 
jaggery, shakkar and rab, and includes raw sugar as also uncrystallised sugar in 
any other form comprising of original and convertible molasses and other 
• impurities, ’inherent or foreign, prepared by boiling cane or palmyra juice; 

(e) “Sugar” means any form of sugar containing more than 90 per cent of 
Sucrose. 

3. The Controller may, from time to time, fix by notification in the official 
Gazette for any specified area the maximum prices at which Gur may be sold or 
delivered, and different rates of prices may be so fixed by him for different areas 
or different types or grades of Gur. 

4. Every producer and dealer shall comply with such directions regarding 
the production, sales, -delivery, stocks, distribution or prices of Gur as may from 
time to time be given by the Controller. 

5. If in the opinion of the Controller the unregulated production of Gur in 
any area is likely to affect adversely the production of sugar in quantity which in 
his opinion is required for the needs of the community, he may, by order published 
in the official Gazette, provide for all or any of the following matters : — 

(a) prohibit or restrict the export of sugarcane to any place outside that area; 

(b) direct that cane growers in that area shall deliver sugarcane to a specified 
sugar factory or factories in accordance with such conditions in regard to quantity, 
price, and time of delivery as may be specified by the Controller; 

(c) prohibit, or restrict to such quantities or qualities or both as may be 

specified by the Order, the manufacture of Gur by all or any class of producers in 
the said area. « 

6. (l) The Controller may, from time to time — 

(i) allot quotas of Gur for the requirements of any specified province or area, 
or of any specified market, and 
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(ii) issue directions to any producer or dealer to supply Gur to such areas or 
markets or such persons or organisations, in such quantities, of such types, or 
grades, at such times, at such prices and in such manner as may be specified by 
the Controller. 

(2) Every producer or dealer shall, notwithstanding any existing agreement 
with any other person, give priority to, and comply with, any directions issued to 
him under sub-clause (1). 

7. No Gur, shall, after such date and from such area as the Controller may 
notify in this behalf, be offered for transport by railway or in any manner 
whatsoever by land or river by a consignor or accepted by a railway servant or by 
any person whatsoever for transport or trasported by rail, road or river except 
under a permit issued by the Controller in such form and subject to such conditions 
and in respect of such areas as he may from time to time prescribe : 

Provided that this clause shall not apply to the transport by railway or in 
any manner whatsoever by land or river of Gur (a) by a bona fide traveller as part 
of his personal luggage or (b) under and in accordance with military credit notes 
or (c) under and in accordance with a permit issued by a Provincial authority 
before the date of this Order. 

Explanation , — For the purposes of this clause Gur not intended for the 
personal use of the traveller and members of his family shall not be deemed to be 
his personal luggage. 

8. The Controller may, by notification in the Official Gazette, make 
regulations for carrying into effect the purposes of this Order, 

9. If any person contravenes the provisions of this order, then without 
prejudice to any other punishment to which he may be liable, any court trying 
the offence may order that any stocks of gur, together with the packages and 
coverings thereof, in respect of which the court is satisfied that the offence has 
been committed, shall be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Control over Movement of Gur 

Under a Food 'Department Notification No. II S.C. (9)/44 dated the 25th 
March 1944, Gur Controller for India announced that no gur shall be offered for 
transport by railway by a consignor or accepted by a railway or transported 
otherwise by land or water from any place outside the area specified by him to 
any other place except under a permit issued by the Gur Controller for India. 

The specified areas are Gur surplus areas from which no gur could be 
moved to other provinces except under a permit from the Government. The 
order placed a ban on all private movement of gur from one area or province 
to another. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES MOLASSES CONTROL ORDER. 1944 

With a view to regulate the prices and disposal of Molasses in U.P., the 
Government promulgated by a notification dated the 13th March 1944, the 
United Provinces Molasses Control Order. Similarly the Bihar Government 
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also instituted control over molasses and directed disposal of them. A summary 
of the important provisions of the U. P. Molasses Control Order is given here: — 

Clause 3 of the Order reads: — 

(i) Every owner or occupier of a sugar factory shall furnish to the 
Excise Commissioner, U, P., in a specified manner returns relating to 
stocks of molasses in his possession as required. 

(ii) Any person, other than the owner or occupier of a sugar factory, 
holding stocks of molasses shall furnish to the Controller such returns relat- 
ing to the stocks of molasses in his possession as required. 

Clause 4 of the Order lays down that no person shall export, or cause to 
be exported by rail, river or road, molasses outside the United Provinces 
except on such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Excise 
Commissioner or Controller as the case may be. 

Under clause 6 of the Order no person shall move by rail or river from 
any place in the United Provinces to any other place in the United Provinces 
except with the permission of the Excise Commissioner or Controller as the 
case may be. 

In pursuance of clause 8 of the United Provinces Molasses Control Order, 
1944, the Governor was pleased to direct that the molasses mentioned in the 
statement below shall not be sold or oflfered for sale in the area noted against each 
at prices higher than those mentioned against it. The prices are ex-factory 


prices and inclusive of the cost of loading a tank wagon where transport is by rail 
and of filling the containers where transport is {a) by rail but not in a tank wagon 
or (b) by any means other than by rail. 





Maximum Price per maund 

Serial 

No. 

Kind of Molasses 

Area 

Ordinary or 
liquid molasses 

1 

Cheeta or 
concentrated 
molasses 

1 

Cane molasses the final residual by- 
product of sugar factories manu- 
facturing sugarfrom sugar foctories. 

1 Meerut Division. 

1 

1 Rs. a. p. 

0 6 0 

1 

Rs. a. p. 
10 0 

2 

Cane molasses the final residual by- 
product of sugar factories manu- 
facturing sugar from sugar-cane 
served by railway stations on the 
Broad Gauge or by stations both 
on the Broad Gauge & the Metre 
Gauge. 

Any place in U.P. 
except the Mee- 
rut Division. 

0 4 0 j 

1 

0 12 0 

3 I 

Cane molasses the final residual by- 
product of sugar factories manu- 
facturing sugar from sugar-cane 
served by railway stations on the 
metre gauge only. 

Do. 

0 2 0 

0 8 0 

4 

Gur molasses the final residual by- 
product of sugar refineries operatiDg 
on vacuum pan system. 

Any place in U.P. 

0 6 0 

10 0 
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INDIAN CENTRAL SUGAR-CANE COMMITTEE FORMED IN 1944 

The Government of India announced their decision to set up a Central Sugar- 
cane Committee by a resolution No> F 41-24/43A dated 6th June 1944, of the 
Education, Health and Lands Department. 

The following is the text of the Government resolution, dated 6 June 1944, 
published in the Gazette of India. 

Taking into account the expansion of sugar-cane research work and envisaging 
considerable further developments in the near future and the need for post-w'ar 
re-adjustments, the Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research in October 1941, recommended that a Central Sugar Committee should 
be constituted on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and with 
somewhat similar powers and functions. This resolution was endorsed by the 
Governing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in July, 
1942. The Government of India agreeing with the Sugar Committee and the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, have eccepted this recommendation in 
principle and decided to set up a Central Sugar-cane Committee, which will be a 
body corporate registered as a society under the Registration of Societies Act 
(XXI of 1860) with Head Quarters at Delhi or such other place as the Committee 
may decide. 

Functions : — The functions of the Indian Central Sugar-cane Committee will 
be to undertake the improvement and development of the growing, marketing and 
manufacture of sugar-cane and its products in India and of all matters 
incidental thereto. This includes items such as agricultural, technological and 
economic research on sugar-cane, gur, sugar and their by-products, the improve- 
ment of crop forecasting and statistics, the production, distribution and testing of 
improved varieties, the adoption of improved cultural practices, enquiries and 
recommendations relating to banking and transport facilities and transport routes, 
the maintenance of an Institute of Sugar Technology and other similar matters. 
The control over the Institute of Sugar Technology will vest in the Committee 
along the lines indicated later. The Committee will also advise the Central and 
Provincial Governments concerned on any points wdiich may be referred to it by 
them, provided the subject matter of the reference falls within the prescribed 
functions of the Committee. 

« 

Constitution : — It is desirable that the growers, the manufacturers and the 
traders should be fairly represented on the Committee. Subject to a reserve power 
of nomination by the Governor-General-in-Council so as to permit of appointments 
to the Committee to meet requirements that may vary from time to time, the 
Committee will be constituted as follows : — 

(1) The Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, who 
shall be ex-officio President of the Committea 

(2) The Agricultural Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(3) The Director, Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. 

(4) The Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. 

(5) The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India. 
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(6) The Imperial Sugar-cane Expert. 

(7) -(14) The Directors of Agriculture, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United 

Provinces, Punjab, Bihar, Mysore and Hyderabad or their nominees. 

{15)-(16) The Cane Commissioners, United Provinces and Bihar. 

(17)-(25) Nine representatives nominated by the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association, of whom at least two shall be representatives of the Indian 
Sugar Producers’ Association, one representative of the Deccan Sugar 
Factories Association, one of the Indian Southern Provinces Sugar 
Marketing Board and one of the Bengal Sugar Mills Association, 

(26) One representative of Sugar Factory Owners nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

(27) -(30) Four representatives of the Gur and Khandsari Industry 

nominated by the Governor-General-in Council. 

(3l)-(38) Eight non-ofiicials representing agricultural interests, one 
nominated by the Government of Madras, one by the Government of 
Bengal, two by the Government of United Provinces, one by the 
Government of Punjab, one by the Government of Bihar and two by 
the Governor-General-in-Council to represent other areas. 

(39)-(41) Three representatives of Sugar Trade — one nominated by the 
Bombay Sugar Merchants* Association, one by the Cawnpore Sugar 
Merchants’ Association and one by the Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

(42)-(44) Three representatives nominated by the Governor-General-in- 
Council to represent the consumers, 

(45) One representative of Sugar Technologists nominated by the Governor- 
General-in-Council, 

The tenure of the appointment of the members of the Committee other than 
those who are appointed by reason of the office or appointment they hold, will 
be three years with effect from the 1st April of the year in which they are 
appointed or such lesser period as may be specified in the notification. 

The Secretary of the Committee, who will not be a member of it, will 
be appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council, but he will be paid 
from the funds of the Committee. The Director of the Institute of Sugar 
Technology will continue to be a servant of the Government of India. His 
salary and allowances will also be paid from the funds of the Committee, but the 
Government of India have agreed to meet his leave and pension contribution. 
The Committee will continue to employ at the Institute of Sugar Technology 
from its own funds such staff as has been tent to the Institute by the Government 
of the United Provinces on the same basis on which they are at present employed 
by the Government of India, as also such other staff as are at present on contract 
till such time as contracts expire. 

The Committee will continue to maintain the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology both as a teaching and as a research institution and will be responsible 
for the maintenance of sugar standards. Returns under the Sugar Production 
Rules, the maintenance of sugar trade information services and any special work 
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that may be required by the Central or by any Provincial Government will be 
directly under the-control of the Director of Institute of Sugar Technology. 

Funds of the Committee : — The Government of India will finance the 
Committee by placing at its disposal the entire proceeds of the Sugar Excise 
Fund ; the amount so credited shall continue to be one anna per cwt. of white 
sugar produced in British India out of the excise duty levied on it. The question 
of increasing this amount will be considered after the war. If the amount placed 
in the Fund in any year falls short of the needs of the Committee, the Government 
of India will automatically grant a loan free of interest to cover the deficit and 
enable the Committee to incur expenditure upto a limit of Rs. 11.75 lakhs in the 
year subject to the condition that the first charge on .any surplus occurring 
thereafter will be the repayment of this loan. The Committee will meet all the 
present liabilities of the Fund and take over all its assets. 

COMPOSITION OF THE INDIAN CENTRAL SUGARCANE 

COMMITTEE 

Under Department of Education, Health and Lands Notification No. F. 
41-1/44A, dated the 11th October 1944, it was announced that the following 
persons had been nominated as Members of the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee. 

The first sixteen seats of the Indian Central Sugar-Cane Committee are given 
to the Officials of the Government of India and the Provinces. The non-official 
members representing various interests are: 

Lala Gurusharanlal, Mr. R. L. Nopany, Mr. K. K, Birla, Lala Shanker Lai, 
Mr. D. R. Narang, Mr. C. W. Tosh, Mr. Lalchand Hirachand, Mr. A. A. Khan, 
Mr. B. P. Dalmia, Dr. Chr. H. Nielsen, Mr. Nasirullah Rahman Kidwai, Mr. 
Banchhanidhi Kar, Sardar Iqbal Singh of Iqbalnagar, Mr. Jagdish Saran Agarwal, 
Mr. V. T. Ramaswami Ayyar, Mr. Hamidul Haq Chowdhury, Raja Raghvendra 
Pratap Narain Singh, Lala Har Sahai Gupta, Sardar Santokh Singh of Shakot, 
Jullunder, Mr. S. Bose of Hasanli concern, Rao Bahadur Shembhedkar, Mian 
Abidul Huq, Seth Maneklal Ujamshi, Lala Daya Ram, Mr. Karainchand Thapar, 
Mr. G. V. Deshmukh, M.L.A., Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, M.L.A., Hon. 
Mr. Hossain Imam, Sir T. S. Venkataraman. 

Lala Shanker Lai was elected V ice-President. 

RESOLUTIONS OF INDIAN SUGAR MILLS ASSOCIATION, 1944 

Some Important Resolutions passed at the 12th Annual 
General Meeting of the Indiem Sugar Mills Association 
held on 16tfa September 1944. 

Shrinkage in Cane Acreage 

This Association views with grave concern reports of shrinkage in cane 
acreage for the season, 1944-45 particularly in Bihar and Eastern U. P. as a 
result of low sugar and cane prices fixed last year by the Central and Provincial 
Governments as compared to the general rise in prices of other competitive food 
crops. The Association regrets that while Government did not agree to increase 
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the cane prices inspite of Association’s several warnings about the possibilities of 
shrinkage in cane acreage, hardly any steps were taken to ensure that there was no 
such fall in the area devoted to cane plantation. As a result, this Association 
apprehends a considerable curtailment in the sugar production of the country in 
general and in Bihar in particular, and, therefore, urges the Government of India 
to take immediate steps to maximise sugar production during the season 1944-45, 
and to ensure that there is an adequate increase in the cane plantation for the season 
1945-46. 


Distribution of Sugar 

This Association regrecs that inspite of three years’ Government control over 
the distribution of sugar, its shortage continues and that at many places people 
have to pay more than the controlled rates for their requirements. This 
Association is of considered opinion that besides the necessity of increased 
production the existing machinery of distribution, which works through official 
channels and seeks little co-operation from the industry and public, needs a thorough 
renovation. This Association, therefore, strongly urges the Government to take 
immediate steps in this direction. 

Elolasses Control Order in U» P. Bihar 

This Association regrets that the Governments of U. P. and Bihar have 
promulgated Molasses Control Orders to control the movement of molasses 
although even the elementary conditions necessary for the control of a commodity, 
such as shortage in supply or an abnormal rise in prices etc., are completely absent. 
This Association has all along been opposed to the institution of any control on 
molasses, because 

(1) the supply of molasses in the U. P. and Bihar is far in excess of even 
the increased demand for molasses. 

(2) the average price of molasses obtained by the factories in these two 
provinces was below the level of the prices of other commodities, 

(3) the restriction on the movement of molasses has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of huge stocks thereby putting the factories to serious difficulties as regards 
its shortage, particularly, when new tanks cannot be constructed due to scarcity of 
materials. 

This Association, therefore, urges the two Governments to withdraw the 
Molasses Control Orders forthwith. 

Levy of an Export Duty on Molasses in U, P* & Bihar 

This Association protests against the action of the U. P. and Bihar Govern- 
ments in levying an export duty of Rs. 2/- per maund which has been lately reduced 
to Re. 1/- per maund. This Association is of the considered opinion that even the 
reduced duty is disproportionately high as compared to the low prices of molasses 
which vary between -/2/- to -/S/- per maund. 


4 
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Restrictions on the Transport of Cane 

This Association regrets that the Railways and the Provincial Governments 
propose to impose restrictions on the transport of cane during the next crushing 
season which are likely to curtail the cane supplies to the factories very considerably. 

This Association invites Government’s attention to the peculiar conditions 
prevailing in the Sugar Industry such as the perishable nature of the raw material, 
the seasonal nature of its working and the continuous process of manufacture 
which render it essential that the crushing operations must be carried out within 
certain time-limits and without any interruptions. This, in the opinion of the 
Association, is possible only if the Government extend to the sugar factories the 
necessary transport facilities. 

This Association, therefore, urges the Government not to enforce restrictions 
on transport of cane. 

RESOLUTION ON THE MAXIMISATION OF 
SUGAR PRODUCTION (1945) 

The Government of India, Food Department, convened at New Delhi, a 
Conference of all the representatives of sugar interests and Provincial and State 
Governments on the 5th February 1945, to consider measures for the maximisa- 
tion of sugar production in the country. The Indian Sugar Mills Association 
was represented at the Conference by Lala Shankerlal, Mr. K. K. Birla, Mr. 
C. W, Tosh and Mr. Gulabchand Hirachand. The Conference adopted a number 
of resolutions detailing the steps to be taken for the maximisation of sugar 
production in India in the immediate post-war years. It is understood that the 
Government of India have promised to take necessary action to implement the 
decisions arrived at the Conference. 

A summary of the main decisions arrived at the Conference is given below: — 

1. That it is the intention of the Government to maximise sugar production 
in India during the current season and the coming season. Steps shall be taken to 
step up production during the next season of 1945-46. 

2. That efforts would be made to arrange adequate supplies of the following 
manures for the cane growers : (a) ammonium sulphate, (b) caustic cake, (c) ground- 
nut cake, (d) superphosphate, and (e) neem cake. 

3. That Government would also undertake distribution of subsidised manures 
to cane growers through the factories. 

4. That efforts would be made to provide adequate irrigation facilities to the 
cane growers. In this connection, it was urged that the Government of U. P. be 
urged to withdraw the increase in the irrigation charges, as enforced by them for 
the cane growers only. 

5. That agricultural machinery such as tractors, etc. would be made available 
to the factories running their own farms. 
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6. That the Co-operative Societies undertaking the supply of cane to the 
sugar factories should resort to selective harvesting, that is, selecting cane 
cording to maturity so that factories receive fully mature cane giving maximum 
recover}'. This would enable factories to obtain higher recoveries. 

7. That the minimum cane price would be declared in early September every 
year.'" 

8. That facilities would be arranged for the factories which were shifting from 
deficit cane areas to surplus cane areas to enable them to catch the next season. 

9. That the Provincial Governments would not take any action without 
previous reference to the Government of India, which might adversely affect the 
sugar production. In this connection^ it was also agreed that the Government of 
Bombay he urged to exclude the cane growers^ whether companies or individuals^ 
from the operation of the Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act^ 1944, as that was 
likely to curtail sugar output of the province during the 1945-46 seasonA 

10. That the lack of tranport constituted a serious bottleneck in obtaining 
cane from outstations and, therefore, efforts should be made to arrange for 
adequate supplies of trucks, petrol, tubes and tyres and to increase wagon supply 
on the respective railways with a view to enabling the factories to draw as much 
cane as possible. 

It was also agreed, in this connection, that only a free supply of wagons could 
improve production during the current season of 1944-45. 

11. That steps would be taken to control both the price and movement of 
Gur effectively, 

12. That the sugar prices would he revised, if necessary, in the light of the 
recommendations of the Joint Sugar Control Board of the U, P, and Bihar at 
the end of this crushing season but with retrospective effect, 

:o: 

A WORLD SUGAR PICTURE AND INDIA'S 
POSITION THEREIN 

DO YOU KNOW (it would be interesting to know) that : 

1. Sugar is one of the cheapest, most universally used and palatable seeten- 
ing agent of proved high calorific value, unique for quick conversion into energy, 
contains 100 per cent carbohydrate and its value as a prime and vital food is 
enhanced due to the shortage of carbohydrate in general all over the world. 

2. The world production of sugar 1944-45 was only of the order of 19 
million tons as compared with 30 million tons in the pre-war year. 

* The Editor of this Annual Mr. M. P. Gandhi, when he was a Member of the U, P. & Bihar 
Sugar Control Board moved such a Resolution in 1938 emphasizing the necessity of an announce- 
ment of cane prices, early in September, every year. 

t We hope the Bombay Government will do this in the interest of the sugar industry in the 
Province . 
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3. It is essential for India to produce larger quantities of sugar both for 
meeting the increased internal requirements and also for exporting to neighbouring 
countries which are starved of sugar. 

4. The drive for an all out production of sugar can easily result in produc- 
tion of about 15 lacs tons of sugar with the existing capacity of factories in India. 
When need for further increase in capacity is felt, it would be desirable to locate 
further factories outside U. P. and Bihar in order to arrange for a proper dispersal 
of the industry all over the country. 

5. If the industry continues to be encouraged, India may eventually become 
a world sugar market, being one of the greatest sugarcane producers. 

6. Approximately two-thirds of the sugar produced in the v/orld is from 
sugarcane and balance from beet. (90 per cent of the beet sugar comes from the 
European countries.) 

7. Production of sugar (including Gur) in India approximates to 26 per cent 
of the total cane sugar production of the world and to 16 per cent of the total sugar 
production in the world, both from cane and beet. (This refers to pre-war period.) 

8. The area under cane in India, i.e. 4 million acres, which is only 2 per cent 
of the cultivated area in India, is approximately 35 per cent of the world*s sugar 
cane area. 

9. Taking Gur and sugar together, India is the largest single sugar-producing 
country of the world. 

10. The total quantity of sugar transported by railways in India per year 
comes to about one-thousandth of the total quantity transported by railways, viz. 
90 crores tons. 

11. A Sugar • Research Foundation has been established in New York in 
1943, comprising growers and processors of cane and beet sugar for research work 
in increasing the consumption of sugar through the development of new industrial 
uses, and establishment of a proper place of sugar in the diet/ 

12. It is worthwhile to explore the possibilities of production of sugar and 
gur through palm trees in India, I 

13. The number of factories, working by the sulphitation process, in India 
is 144 as compared with 17 working by the carbonatatiou process which latter can 
produce superior quality of sugar at a slightly higher cost. 

14. The Indian Sugar Industry — the second largest national industry of the 
country— represents investment of capital to the extent of about Rs. 33 crores. 

15. The total annual value of sugar and Gur produced is about 100 crores. 

16. The industry gives employment to 3,000 graduates, 1,00,000 skilled and 
unskilled workers, and interests not less than 20 million cultivators, and helps to 
retain in the country a sum of Rs. 16 crores which was being sent abroad. 

M. P. GANDHI 


^^^hlems of Sugar Industry in India — Scope and Prospects of Re-organisation by 
® foreword by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., c i.E. 375 Pages. 
Ra. 12. To be published in October, 1945. 

+ Vide Appendix III of the above volume. 
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THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY— 

(1944 ANNUAL) 

Editor: M. P. GANDHI 

(A Review of the Sugar Industry in India during the 1943-44 
season and comments on the 1944-45 season). 

Introductory 

The 1943-44 season will go down as a memorable and momentous year 
in the annals of the Indian Sugar Industry for more than one reason. 
Firstly, it is the most outstanding year in the midst of the Second World 
War when every industry has been geared to its highest pitch of production 
and called upon to contribute its utmost to the supreme and unprecedented 
needs of war. The impact of the war on the economy of the coxmtry was 
fully felt during that period and led to several repurcussions in the working 
of every industry including the sugar industry. Secondly, it is the year 
in which the Sugar Industry in India made an impressive contribution by 
setting a war-time record for production, and thus helping in the furtherance 
of the campaign for maximisation of sugar production in spite of numerous 
handicaps of non-availability of new materials, sulphur, etc. Production 
was the highest on record in the United Provinces while for the whole of 
the country, it was only slightly less than the record output of 1939-40. 
The area of sugarcane planted was estimated at 4,113,000 acres as against 
3,600,000 acres in the year 1942-43, showing an increase of 14 per cent. 
As against the production of 10,70,700 tons of factory sugar in the previous 
season, the output of mills for the year 1943-44 reached the figure of 12,16,400 
tons thus showing an increase of 13.61 over the previous season. On the 
whole, therefore, the season 1943-44 proved to be one of fuU production 
for the Indian Sugar Industry. 

Working of the Season 1943-44 

In the season 1943-44, 151 factories wiorked out of a total of 164 
factories existing in India. The cane-crushing season in U.P. and Bihar 
started rather late while in other provinces the duration of the season 
was longer than in the above two provinces. In U.P. the crushing of 
cane by factories began briskly in the second week of November and lasted 
till the end of the second week of April, while in Bihar it began in the last week 
of November and ended with the first week of May^ In “ all other provinces,*’ 
the season lasted longer covering the six months from November to April. In 
provinces other than U. P. and Bihar, the crushing was irregular and it began 
early in some places and late in other places, the season lasting in some 
cases till the end of May, 1944. The maximum number of days worked 
by any factory in India reached the figure of 255 days while the average 
number of days for the whole of the country was 117. Due to a favourable 
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crop season for the sugarcane, the rigorous and strict enforcement 
of the Gur Control Order, elimination of the bottleneck of rail 
transport and coal shortages and supply of adequate quantities of cane 
to the mills, etc. production of sugar was maintained at a high level, 
despite the late starting of the crushing season in some areas, increased 
cost of production and the difficulties in procuring stores and other materials 
necessary for sugar production. The only provinces in which there was 
a decrease in produciion coxupared with the previous season were Bengal 
and Bihar. The conditions of famine and the break-down in the economic 
fabric of the province of Bengal were responsible for the diecrease in 
production of sugarcane crop and consequently of sugar production as 
well. In Bihar there was acute shortage of cane, while in Bengal, for 
various reasons, many factories did not work to full capacity. But on 
the whole the sugar mdustry did well m the season 1943-44 and showed 
its remarkable pov/ers of resilience to meet the demands of abnormal war 
conditions and also increased civilian consumption. 

Thh^d Year of Control and Its Success 

The third year of control over the mdustry can also be said to have 
achieved a fair measure of success. The machinery of control was perfected 
and improved in manj" ways by the method of trial and error. Controls 
have been made comprehensive and extended in their scope and operation. 
The comprehensive Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order of July 1943 
superseded the earlier Sugar Control Order while strict watch was kept 
over the production, distribution, movement and prices of Gur in U. P. and 
Bihar. By the Gur Control Order forward trading in Gur was prohibited 
in U.P. and Bihar in 1943 and transport of Gur by any means to places 
outside the province without a permit from the Gur Controller was banned. 
The functions and powers of the Sugar Controller and Gur Controller of 
India were combined in one person and the Sugar Controller was also 
appointed as Gur Controller for India. Thereby the conflict that might 
arise by separation of the functions of the two offices was not only avoided 
but a harmonious and co-ordmated policy for all-India was worked out. 
Thus by a process of centralisation and concentration, a comprehensive and 
imiform policy of controls was evolved from out of the chaotic rules and 
regulations issued from lime to time by the Centre and the Provincial 
Governments. In the place of previous piecemeal and ineffective legisla- 
tion, an all-India Central Control ever production, prices and distribution 
of sugar and sugar products was finally established. As remarked in last 
year's Annual, the recogmtion of mistakes in the operation of control 
measures and the rectification thereof accounted for the success of controls. 
This is not to say that there are still no loopholes lurking in the adminis- 
tration and operation of Sugar Control measures. Suffice it to note that 
a larger measure of success was achieved than before. Co-operation 
between the Provincial Governments, States and the Central Government 
which was lacking before was much in evidence as a factor conducing to 
the success of controls on the administrative side. 

Industry Reconciled to Controls 

Another noticeable factor during the year which accoimted for the 
satisfactory results of 1943-44 season was the attitude of the industry 
towards llie authorities and the controls in particular. The cry of de- 
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control of the sugar industry which was renting the skies in 1941 gave place 
to a sober reconciliation to the need and utility for some form of control 
in war-time. Despite administrative difficulties and the not unoften display 
of excessive authority by local officials in the enforcement of rules, there 
was in evidence a spirit of continued and healthy co-operation and under- 
standing among the industrialists and the Government. The industry 
carried the burden of controls willingly and tried by timely criticism to 
help simplify the cumbrous details of administrative procedure. It may 
be pointed out that the mill-owners and managers accepted wholeheartedly 
the goal of maximum sugar production and at times almost forced the 
authorities into conceding their demands in pursuance of that policy and 
influenced official opinions considerably. Having accepted controls as 
necessary and inevitable in war-time, the industrialists concentrated their 
attention on improvement of the operation of controls and by public criticism 
tried to remedy the defects in ihe system. On the whole the industry 
and the authorities got on well as a team working for a common objective. 
This is the central and most encouraging fact for a hopeful future of the 
sugar industry in the final stages of the war and when transition from 
war to peace is about to take place. 

Room for Improvement in Controls 

This does not mean that there was left nothing to be desired and that 
everything in the Garden of Eden looked rosy and smiling. There were, 
on the contrary, many shortcomings in the scheme of things and one such 
was the impudent spuming of the hand of co-operation offered by the 
Indian Sugar Syndicate in the matter of distribution of sugar in U. P. where 
it maintained a chain of selling depots for the orderly disposal of sugar 
to the consumers at their door. Again, the industry several times urged 
the abolition of the deduction of two annas per maund in the price paid 
to the cultivators of sugarcane in U.P. and Bihar for investing the sum 
compulsorily in Defence Savings Certificates, but the authorities paid no 
heed to the advice until late in 1945 when they were forced to suspend it. 
Similar apathy was also shown in the case of the pleadings of the indus- 
trialists for increase in the prices of sugar, and cane-crop. Althou^ by 
mutual contact and honest discussion of the problems round the table, many 
of the differences were honed out, it cannot in general be gainsaid that 
there is still a lack of confidence on the part of the authorities towards 
the leaders of the industry. It will be in the interest of all if the industry 
and the sugar dealers are to be taken even now more directly into the 
confidence of the authorities in the enforcement and working of controls 
and the general policies relating to the sugar industry. The post-war plan- 
ning schemes of the Government of India, and also of the U.P. and Bihar 
Governments cannot be properly inaugurated in due time if there is not 
complete co-operation of the industrialists concerned. Moreover, such vital 
problems as import of machinery and stores and the economic effects of 
transition from war economy to peace and plenty economy cannot be tackled 
by the authorities without the help of the industrialists. Mutual trust 
and co-operation, besides, is all the more important as no controls will 
succeed unless there is complete support of the trade and the public behind 
the authority. 
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Ratiov^ng in UThan Areas and Consumption of Sugar 

The increased internal consumption of sugar and military demands 
necessitated the continuance of rationing of sugar which was introduced 
in the urban areas in 1942. Big cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, 
etc. where the per capita consumption of sugar is high in India were 
required to adjust themselves to the inadequate allowances and quotas 
allotted to them under rationing. It has been pointed out by some that it 
wohld be desirable for Government with the present level of production 
to provide more liberal quotas in the cities for individuals and thereby 
increase consumption to make up for the deficiency of other energising 
and nutritive foods. Cutting down compulsorily the consumption of sugar 
in the country by rationing will prove harmful in the long run for the 
permanent interests of the industry when once the abnormal demands of 
war disappear. But the authorities do not seem to have heeded these 
appeals as no increases were so far promised in the individual ration quote. 
In the rural areas where the consumptio-n of Gur normally exceeds that 
of sugar no attempt for rationing of sugar was made because of the diffi- 
culties involved in the process of distribution. Since 1942 consumption 
quotas for each Province and State were fixed on the basis of previous figures 
of consumption in that area and the Sugar Controller was entrusted the 
work of proper distribution and supply of sugar to the different areas 
from the all-India pool consistent with the need of economy in transport. 

Chief Features of 1943-44 Season 

The season 1943-44 was characterized by one aim, viz. to make an 
all-out effort to produce the maximum quantity of sugar and every induce- 
ment in furtherance of it was offered. Production of sugar by factories from 
cane totalled 12,16,400 tons. The U. P. contributed 7.3 lakh tons while 
Bihar contributed 2.1 lakh tons. The excellent results of the season were 
due to a number of factors. Firstly, as grain prices gradually went down 
and with it gur prices also due to strict controls, the minimum cane price 
of 12 annas per maund despite the usual savings deductions of 2 
annas, proved to be adequate enough to attract cane to factories. The 
gur control measures especially in U. P., proved very effective and there 
was a good sugarcane crop in the province. That is why out of 12.16 lakh 
tons of factory made sugar in India, 9.4 lakh tons, i.e. more than 75 per 
cent was supplied by U. P. and Bihar. In other provinces also production 
was satisfactory as the contribution from factories stood at 2.75 lakh tons. 
Secondly, distribution of sugar was also fairly satisfactory, although black 
markets were reported in several places in Bengal and Punjab. The Sugar 
Controller and the authorities holding delegated powers from him acted 
promptly in arranging wagons for transport of sugar from factories to the 
consuming centres and the stock position was satisfactory. The total 
physical stock at the commencement of the season 1943-44 on 1st November 
1943 was about 1,20,000 tons and -this could not be considered heavy. It 
was also gratifying to note that sugar despatches were kept at reasonable 
levels and despatches from U.P. and Bihar to the deficit provinces amounted 
to 70,263 tons on a monthly average. Thus the easy d^osal of stocks by 
mills was one of the most remarkable features of the season. It may be 
pointed out that before the cane-crushing season of 1944-45 opened, i.e. on 
the 31st December 1944 there was only 94,000 tons of old season’s sugar 
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to go into consumption and for this achievement credit should be given 
to the Sugar Controller for arranging transport facilities. 

Thirdly, the recoveries obtained in the season 1943-44 were also satis- 
factory, the average being 9.9 for U. P. and 10.5 for Bihar while the all-India 
recovery stood at 10.02. 

Lastly, there was good demand within the country for almost the entire 
output of sugar. The demand both of the Defence forces and the civilian 
population also increased. Owing to cessation of imports sugeir was required 
for the manufacture of confectionery and other sweetening things. The 
present productive capacity of the industry is hardly equal to the demand 
and the country can easily absorb even an output of 15 lakh tons, with a 
slight improvement in the economic conditions. There is, therefore, scope 
for continued drive for production of more sugar. 

World War II Opens A New Chapter for Sugar Industry 

As mentioned in the previous Annuals^ the war completely changed the 
outlook of the sugar industry in India. Several new factors came into 
existence and the industry worked under abnormal conditions created by 
war. The season 1939-40 marked the beginning of new era and it also 
closed a chequered period in the fluctuating fortunes of the sugar industry 
since the grant of protection for the first time in 1932. For an industry 
suffering from low prices, depression and want of outlets for disposal of 
accumulated stocks in factories, the war created an unprecedented demand. 
As the impact of war was felt slowly on the economy of the country, the 
demand for sugar was also increasing gradually till the end of 1942 when 
it reached high levels owing to the Japanese war and loss of Java and 
Phillippines. 

The histor^^ of the sugar industry in the pre-war years was characterised 
by alternate periods of prosperity and depression and sugar producers 
experienced difficulties in bad times. Although the sugar industry since 
the grant of protection made remarkable strides of development, it did 
not gain that momentum and stability which were usually associated with 
manufacturing trades. A number of factors like the vagaries of sugarcane 
crop cultivation, crop pests and diseases, the imposition of excise duty and 
frequent increases therein, the control of the affairs of sugar in certain 
provinces, the introduction of sugar cess, restrictions on acreage and output, 
the low prices for gur and sugar, the slack demand for sugar in the coimtry, 
difficulties in production of sugar at the mills and the possibilities of foreign 
imports swamping our markets, etc. contributed to the ills and instability 
of the industry in the period before the outbreak of the war. The two 
years preceding the outbreak of war in September 1939 were years of 
depression for flie sugar industry and with low prices, factories were finding 
it difficult to dispose of the stocks. The record production of 1939-40 only 
accentuated the situation by piling up huge stocks at mills which were 
striving hard in search for consumers. This was the position before the war. 

Iradustry afected hy War, at a late stage 

As mentioned above, the world catastrophe changed the whole pers- 
pective and the sugar industry gradually entered into a new phase. Market 
for all sugar produced in India was first assured because of military demands. 
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But the sugar industry, like the coal industry, was not in any way affected 
hy the war till a very later stage. The reasons were not difficult to seek. 
Till the fall of the Netherlands East Indies, the PhiUippines and other sugar 
producing areas in the Far East, Indian sugar producers were not touched 
in any way. But with the spread of war into the Far East and the occupation 
of Java and other islands, which accounted for nearly 2 million tons of 
sugar, the burden of bearing the brunt of sugar supplies in the East for 
Allied armies fell upon the Indian sugar industry. The sugar industry 
revealed its enormous potentialities under the stress of war and tried its 
best to meet satisfactorily all the demands made upon it. 

Effects of War on Sugar Prices 

In December 1941, Japan made a sudden attack on U. S. A. by bombing 
Pearl Harbour. It rapidly marched its forces and conquered vast territories 
in the Far East. The PhiUippines, Malaya, East Indies, Burma and other 
important places went into enemy hands within a short time. The first 
crippling blows staggered the United Nations and the victories of Japan 
created considerable panic. The initial effect of Japanese victories was 
rather bearish on the Indian markets and prices declined eversrwhere. The 
confusion and uncertain conditions attendant in the wake of enemy successes 
persisted in the Indian markets for a number of months and it was feared 
that the enemy mi^t even attack India itself. It was only late in 1942 
that there was an intensification of the Indian war effort and the resources 
of the country were fuUy harnessed. The year 1943 witnessed fuller 
mobilisation of men and materials for the defeat of the enemy. Simultaneous 
with the mobilisation of economic resources, the sugar industry, like other 
industries, also was pressed into war service and prices began to graduaUy 
recover to the normal from 1942 onwards. With increased Allied war 
expenditure in India, an upward swing in prices began. For our purpose, 
it is enough to remember that the sugar industry was directly influenced 
by war only at a very late stage and as a result of international developments 
at the end of 1941. 


Sugar Industry’s Controlled Profits 

With the entry of Japan into the war and the loss of sugar producing 
areas in the Far East, the entire outlook of sugar industry in India was 
changed and the industry assumed a different complexion. It became clear 
that the sugar industry in India was to undertake the entire burden of war 
supplies in the East and also the additional responsibility of filling up to 
some extent the gap left by the elimination of Java from the world's sugar 
markets. With the opening of imlimited demand outlets for sugar, the stock 
position improved in a short time and all restrictions on output were removed. 
Since 1942-43 it has been the aim of the industry to maximise the produc- 
tion of sugar and take advantage of the new factors for increased demands 
of sug^. Simultaneously anticipating the new demands for sugar due to 
war, the Government of India stepped into the field to control prices of 
sugar. It wp felt that owing to Java being out of the world market, 
there would be an undue rise in prices and that it was necessary to secure 
complete control over the sugar industry in the interests of war. An order 
p^sed controlling prices as well as distribution of sugar on the 14th 
the supr industry was the first to come under war-time 
industrial controls. A Controller of Sugar was immediately appointed to 
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deal with the problems of sugar industry. Due to prevailing depression 
in the previous two or three years prices were fixed low and as time went on 
prices had to be revised according to the exigencies of the situation. There- 
fore, being the first industry to come under controls, the profits of sugar 
industry were mainly ofiBicial-controUed profits, fixed before the inflation 
set in motion a train of economic forces that wrou^t havoc in 1943 
and 1944. 


Com'parison with Cotton Textile Indiistry 

It will be of considerable interest to compare the position and profits 
of the Sugar Industry with the Cotton Textile Industry, the first biggest 
national industry in India. It must be observed at the outset that owing 
to controls the sugar industry was not allowed to take advantage of the 
improved war conditions and high profits of later years. On the ground 
of having been accorded a liberal measure of protection, prices of sugar 
were fixed at a low stage and no allowance was made to increased costs 
of production thereafter. The sugar industry for its output depends in 
any year on the sugarcane cultivated in that particular year and mills 
work only in the crushing season which does not usually last more than 
four months. The position with the cotton textile industry differs entirely 
in this respect. With abundant supplies of Indian cotton always available, 
textile mills can work throughout the year by intensification of effort with 
the same plant 

The cotton textile industry was directly influenced by war almost at 
the commencement of the hostilities. The fall of France in 1940 and the 
blockade of the Mediterranean by the Axis made it evident that in a short 
time the Indian textile industry was to come into the picture of war supplies. 
The improvement in the conditions of the Indian cotton textile industry 
began with the advent of the Eastern Group Council m 1940. The industry 
was again directly affected by the Japanese war. With the absence of 
Japan as competitor in the Eastern area and the intensification of war- 
effort and consequent high demands for war purposes, production of cloth 
and yam by mills rapidly increased. With Indian cotton freely available 
at low prices, mills made an all-out drive for production and benefited very 
much by war conditions. The profits made by the cotton textile industry 
were staggering until there came into being a cloth famine coupled with 
high prices for cloth in June 1943. The profits made by some mills were 
as high as 400 per cent in the year 1943 before controls were 
instituted. Control over the affairs of the cotton textile industry came only 
in Jxme 1943 when prices reached peak levels.* Therefore the Indian 
m^ufacturers of cloth enjoyed a period of great prosperity. Althou^ the 
prices of raw cotton increased very much due to inflation andl war, the 
prices of manufactured cloth were so high that mills were encouraged to 
pmduce more cloth and make larger profits. The deflated levels of cotton 
piecegoods and yam even xmder control regime were so high that it was 
found highly profitable to manufacture more and more cloth. The central 
fact to be noted is that controls over the textile industry came rather belated 
and only when prices reached the maximum possible levels. It is for these 
reasons, it may be stated without fear of contradiction, that for the sugar 

* For a study of the position and vicissitudes of the Cotton Textilei Industry of India, 
vide Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s Indian Cotton Textile Industry Annual for 1944. 
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industry during war there has never been an approach to the prosperous 
conditions prevailing in the cotton textile industry. But all the same the 
sugar industry was able to enjoy comparatively easy conditions in war-time. 

Record Production in 1939-40 : Restricted Output iu 1940-41 G/ud 1941-42 

The first year of the war witnessed record production for the sugar 
industry in India and the total production, due to a number of favourable 
factors, including a large cane crop, touched the figure of 12.41 lakh t^ns 
for 1939-40. In the season 1940-41, restriction on output was imposed due 
to the accumulated surplus stocks at the mills. The total production of 
sugar for that season amounted only to 10.95 lakh tons. Even with this 
smaller production, the demand position for sugar did not show any signs 
of improvement. On the other hand in port towns the competition of 
imported sugar was keenly felt. Due to lack of demand for sugar produced 
in U. P. and Bihar, the two Governments were obliged to enforce a policy 
of restricted cane acreage and limited output by the sugar mills in their 
area. The effects of restricted output were felt in the next year. The 
year 1941-42 was one of the shortest cane-crushing seasons and production 
amounted to only 7.78 lakh tons for that year. The difficulties in the way 
of disposal of surplus sugar stocks persisted throughout the year 1941. It 
was only when Japan entered the war at the end of 1941 and the initial 
effects of panic were overcome that a fair demand for sugar began to ease 
the situation from the point of rapid disposal of stocks. Huge outlets for 
the demand of sugar were opened and soon demand began to outstrip pro- 
duction. The policy of restriction pursued in the previous two seasons was 
abandoned and the sugar industry set before itself the aim of maximum 
production. 

In the years between 1940-41 and 1941-42 the difficulties of the sugar 
industry were not of production but of orderly disposal and sale at fair 
prices. Hence, control in these earlier stages was mainly over distribution. 
As the industry had large surplus stocks on hand, suitable means had to 
be sought for proper disposal to the consumers. This was done by a double 
method: (a) by first restricting output in the main sugar producing pro- 
vinces of U. P. and Bihar and, (b) by organising orderly disposal through 
the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. 

Central Control Over the Industry Assumed in April 1942 

As pointed out above, the war with Japan created a new situation for 
the sugar industr}’^ in India. It was in the 1941-42 season that control was 
instituted over the industry by the Sugar Control Order of the Government 
of India which was brought into effect from the 14th April 1942. The 
sugar industry was thus the first industry to be brought under central 
control in India. A detailed reference to the Sugar Control Order and the 
powers conferred on the Government for fixing ex-fajctory prices for sugar 
registering dealers, control over the distribution of sugar from factories to 
specific markets, arrangements of transport facilities, fixation of consumption 
quotas for provinces, etc. was made in the previous Annuals (see 1942 and 
1943 Anmuals) and therefore it need not be repeated here. 

At the time when control was established, everyone coimected with the 
industry had the definite feeling that due to low prices fixed by the autho- 
rities the sugar producers had been imduly penalized and that the 
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Government were very severe in restricting the margin of profit for the 
sugar industry. It was also one of the grievances of the industry that 
before controls were brought into existence it was not consiilted properly 
and that the suggestions made by the manufacturing interests in the matter 
of distribution and prices were completely disregarded. A section of the 
industrialists viewed the control measures with suspicion and took the 
line that controls were unnecessary and unwanted as they would hamper 
maximum production of sugar and free distribution of it through proper 
trade channels. There was a strong move urging de-control as the only 
means of restoring order in the sugar industry. 

At the cutset there were also a number of glaring defects in the opera- 
tion of controls. Due to lack of experience and other handicaps in the 
beginning, existing channels of trade were not utilized and delays in 
despatches of sugar were frequent, causing considerable handicaps. The 
mills weife also unable to adjust themselves to the new conditions. But in 
course of time the system of zoning and proper regulation of transport 
resulted in improved distribution of sugar towards the end of the year 1943. 

The improvement in the conditions of distribution was more satisfactory 
in the second year of control and the Sugar Controller was responsible for 
the quick despatches of sugar to the various areas according to schedule. 
The stock position at the end of 1943 was very satisfactory and despite the 
congestion on railways due to war-effort, wagons for transport were found 
for as much as 7 lakh tons for the year 1942-43. The existence of “ black 
markets ” was curtailed to a greater extent than before, although black 
markets still prevailed at some places in the country due to the fact that 
the margin of profits allowed to the traders under control was very small. 

Operation of Controls during 1943-44 

The year 1943-44 witnessed greater co-operation between the authorities 
and the trade in the matter of controls and a stricter watch was kept over 
the production and prices of Gur also. A comprehensive Sugar and Sugar 
Products Control Order and a Gur Control Order were introduced to control 
the affairs of the sugar industry. The machinery of control and the admi- 
nistration of various rules were perfected and brought up-to-date to meet 
the requirements of the situation. Further improvements were effected 
in distribution of sugar and prices of sugar and cane were also raised. The 
Sugar Controller was also appointed as Gur Controller and a more direct 
control was acquired on all aspects of the sugar industry. The existence 
of the black markets was checked although here and there black markets 
persisted in distant centres in the country. As observed elsewhere, the 
elimination of mistakes and the perfecting of the machinery of controls 
resulted in more encouraging achievements for controls in the season 1943-44. 
The high production of the season was despatched to the consuming centres 
quickly and in time to meet the demands of the markets. The stock position 
at the end of 1943-44 season was also satisfactory. 

Present Aim of Control to Maximise Production 

It was said at first that the primary intention of control of the affairs 
of the sugar industry was one of fixation of prices and proper and equitable 
distribution of sugar in the country. But this limited scope of control had 
to be given up in favour of a comprehensive one due to war development^. 
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Since 1942 due to the international developments caused by Japanese con- 
quests in the East, it had been the definite and recognised policy of the 
industry and the Government to maximise the production of sugar in India. 
The increased earnings of the people resulted in greater demand for con- 
sumption of sugar in the country, for sugar is an energising and cheap 
nutritive food. Secondly, the war has created vast military demands for 
sugar as India was the only biggest sugar producing country under Allied 
control in the East. The sugar industry was called upon to supply the 
needs of the Allied forces not only in India but also in the whole of Middle 
East and Africa. Thus internal consumption and the demands of Defence 
Services required the entire output of sugar. Moreover, the gap left by 
the elimination of Java sugar from world markets acted as an inducement 
for the sugar industry to increase exports. But as internal demands out- 
stripped production, it had not been possible for India to take the fullest 
advantage of the export markets. It was known that in countries like 
Persia, Turkey and Iraq there had been almost a sugar famine and demand 
was very keen. In spite of the fact that India was no longer a signatory 
to the International Sugar Agreement, exports by sea were limited, due 
to the over-riding needs of war, to a definite quantity, viz. 15,000 tons for 
1943 and 17,500 tons for 1944.* Thus, it was not possible consistent with 
the supply of internal needs to permit more exports during war-time. In 
accordance with the main aim of maximum production set before itself 
two years ago, the sugar industry tried its best and produced as much as 
12-16 lakh tons in the season 1943-44, in spite of various handicaps of trans- 
port, shortage of coal, sulphur, etc. 


Minimum Cane Price at Rs. 0-12-0 per Maund in 1943-44 

In view of the results of the 1942-43 season as regards sugar production, 
the diversion of sugarcane for the manufacture of gur which had been 
commanding high prices and the 'need for encouraging cultivation of sugar- 
grower in preference to other food crops, at the beginning of 
me 1943-44 season, a natxiral anxiety was felt by the representatives of 
the cane growers and the mills to further urge for an increase in minimum 
cane prices. In order to give the necessary incentive to both growers and 
producers the Governments of U.P. and Bihar agreed to fix the minimum 
prices of cane at 0-12-0 per maund before the season for crushing could 
start. It was stated by the mill-owners that to give necessary encouragement 
™ ^^^ivator to grow cane it would be at least necessary to fix the price 
at 0-14-0 per maund as the minimum. The representatives of cultivators 
^ked for a minimum price of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. But the Provincial 
Governments thought that the minimum price of 0-12-0, coupled with the 
measures to control and food prices, was sufficient to induce the ryots 

the Grow More Food campaign also influenced the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment on the fixation of a lower minimum price for cane. 


Delayed Payment of 0-2-0 in Defence Savings Stamps 

^ ^ money m the country, announced their 

anti^mflabonary savings drive. In their desperate anxiety to put into effect 

•V«e statements by the Hon-ble Food ftru^ktive As^b^riT^' 
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the compulsory small savings scheme, they hit upon the cultivator of sugar- 
cane crop in U. P. and Bihar. It was thought that in U. P. alone a sum 
of Rs. 3 crores could be put in Defence Savings if a deduction at the rate 
of 0-2-0 per maund of sugarcane price paid to the cultivator was enforced 
as an anti-inflationary measare. Therefore, while announcing the increase 
of minimum price of cane from 0-10-0 to 0-12-0, they ordered that out 
of the minimum price fixed only 10 annas per maund was to be paid in 
cash by factories to the cultivators and the remaining 2 annas was to be 
paid to them in Defence Savings Stamps or Certificates which could be 
cashed only after the war was over. 

The system of payment of 0-2-0 per maund in National Savings Certi- 
ficates to the cultivators had been a matter of much public criticism by the 
cane-growers and the mill-managers since the last two years. It lent itself 
to much abuse and resentment on the part of growers as well as the mills. 
The cultivator harboured the vague feeling that the factory-owners and the 
Government had entered in an unholy partnership to fleece from him a 
sum of 0-2-0 per maund which rightly belonged to him as price for his 
produce. He did not understand the full implications of the Government’s 
savings drive. Moreover, as the majority of cultivators in India, even in 
the most promising years of good harvest and high prices, could not affect 
much savings, it seemed that the cultivator of sugarcane, of all the pea- 
sants, had been singled out for this unfair treatment and had been penalised 
for growing sugarcane. The psychological feeling that something due to 
him had been taken away from him was likely to cause harm for the sowing 
of sugarcane for the next season. The mills, anxious to secure abundant 
supplies of sugarcane for the next season urged the Governments to abolish 
the system, and allow cash payment for the whole of the crop delivered 
to the mills. The fear that the cultivator would take to other food crops 
in preference to cane because of the greater monetary reward induced the 
factory-owners to ask for the abolition of the delayed payment system. 
Moreover, the system of delayed payment in National Savings Stamps 
involved more work for the mills. 

The ryots did not take kindly to the system of payment in Defence 
Stamps, as the bulk of them were in need of cash. There were numerous 
^tances where the Mahajans and local merchants were reported to have 
discounted these Defence Savings Stamps at a heavy discount from the 
cultivators. 


Despite repeated appeals from all quarters, Government did not pay 
heed to the words of the industrialists. It was enforced as a measure in 
furtherance of the Government’s anti-inflationary drive. 

In the season 1944-45 also, the Governments of U.P. and Bihar ordered 
the continuance of the delayed payment system whereby a sum of 0-2-0 
per maund was to be deducted and paid in Saving Certificates. It is difficult 
to understand why the sugarcane grower alone is singled out for this 
unfair treatment and penalised in this way. As we pointed out last year 
It was calculated to produce unhealthy repurcussions on the cultivation 
or cane in the long run in the above two Provinces, if persisted in. 


Increase in Sugar Price Only 0-13-0 per Maund from lOtk November 1943 

Agmnst an increase in the price of sugarcane by 2 annas per maund 
from the beginnmg of the 1943-44 season, the manufacturers secured an 
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increase only of 13 annas per maund of sugar. This was due to the feeKng 
of the Government that in the previous season the increase in price effected 
by Rs. 2-5-0 was much higher and therefore it should be adjusted by only 
a small increase in the nexl season in price of sugar. 

Cane Cess in U. P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Contrary to the expectations of the mills, the Governments of U. P. 
and Bihar, while abolishing the special cess on cane, announced an increase 
in the cess to one apna per maund in 1943-44. Their decision rather came 
as a surprise as it was confidently hoped by the mills that the previous 
cess of 0-0-9 would be reduced by 3 pies and thus allow the mills to keep 
down the cost of production. The increase of cess to one anna would, it 
was argued, make an unnecessary addition to cost of production and reduce 
the already low margin of profits left to the mills. 


Sugar (Temporary) Excise Duty, Ordinance 

An additional temporary excise duty was levied on sugar in the 1943-44 
season. The Finance Member introduced legislation in November 1943, 
imposing an excise duty at the rate of 0-13-0 per maund on all factory sugar 
produced in the pre\nous season and yet undisposed of. Mills were asked 
to pay the excise duty at the source before sugar could be moved from the 
factory. 'Hie levy of this excise duty on last season’s sugar lying with the 
mills denied the mill-owners this extra windfall, which strictly speaking, 
was net due to them, and put in some more money in the coffers of the 
Government of India. 


CaTue Prices in Bihar and U, P. for 1944-45 Season 

For the current year, the representatives of the Bihar Control Board 
strongly insisted on an increase in the price of cane as the province was 
tumng gradually to the growth of cereals in preference to sugarcane as 
evidenced by the fall in the acreage of the cane-crop. The production of 
sugar in Bihar in the season 1943-44 was also not encouraging. In view of 
mese things, the minimum price of cane was increased to 0-14-0 per maund 
for the season 1944-45. With a view, however, to check inflation the Gov- 
ernment decided to continue the deduction for payment in Defence Savings 
Certificates the sum of 0-2-0 per maimd and pay to the grower in cash 
only 0-12-0. 


The U. P. Government, with a view to encourage sugarcane growth 
and pass on the benefit to the cultivator, also increased the minimum prices 
of sugarcane to 0-14-0 per maund and ordered deductions as follows : 

(a) In case of cane purchased in all divisions of the Province except 
Gorakhpur division, Aira Factory, Ratna Sugar Mills, and Gokul- 
nagar Sugar Co., Ltd., Kichha, the deduction is to be 3 annas 
per maund. 

(b) ^ case of cane pmeb^ed in Gorakhpur division, Ratna Sugar 
MiUs, Shahgan] and Aira Factory, deduction is at the rate of 2 
annas per maund. 

purd^sed by Gokulnagar Sugar Mills, Kichha, the 
deduction is to be 1 anna per maund. 
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In fixing the minimum price for sugarcane at 0-14-0 per maund in the 
whole of Ihe U. P., an exception was made in the case of the Gokulnagar 
Factory at Kidiha where the price was placed at 0-12-0 per maund. 

Cane Cess in U,P. and Bihar in 1944-45 Season# 

The Governments of U. P. and Bihar at the commencement of the 
season 1944-45 fixed the cane cess at the rate of 0-1-0 per maund as before. 
But later on the Bihar Government suspended the cess with effect from 
16th December 1944. In U. P. the cane cess continued to be collected despite 
the appeal of the Indian Sugar Mills Association for immediate abolition. 

Increase in Cane Price in Bihar to 0-15-0 per Maund 

Towards the end of November 1944, when the cane crushing season started 
in Bihar, a deputation of the industrialists waited on H.E. the Governor 
of Bihar and represented the difiiculties of mills in procuring cane in ade- 
quate quantities and urged for an increase in the minimum price for cane. 
The Governor gave a sympathetic hearing to the deputation and promised 
to examine the matter. As a result the price of cane was raised to 0-15-0 
per maund with effect from 16-12-1944 and the cane cess at the rate of 
0-1-0 per maund was suspended in Bihar from that date. 

Sugar Prices for the Season 1944-45 

In October 1944, the Sugar Controller for India after consulting his 
Advisory Committee announced an increase of Rs. 1-7-0 in the sugar price, 
thereby fixing the price of sugar of the standard quality (D-24) at Rs. 16-4-0 
per maimd. The increase in the price of sugar was necessitated by the 
increase in the price of sugarcane by 0-2-0 per maund both in U.P. and 
Bihar. 

Abolition of the Compulsory Deduction from Cane Price in 1945 

The Governments of U.P. and Bihar abolished the compulsory deduc- 
tion of 0-2-0 per maund in the cash price paid to the growers with effect 
from 25th January 1945. This was done in response to public demand and 
with a view to encourage the growth of sugarcane for the 1945-46 season. 
This measure, although belated and long overdue, is a welcome one in so 
far as it goes to allay the fears of the sugarcane grower that he has been 
unduly penalised for no fault of his. The cultivator, who looks to greater 
monetary reward for his crop, can only be induced to grow sugarcane if 
he gets a higher return thereby. 

Although the compulsory deduction and investment in the Defence 
Savings Certificates may help the savings programme of the Government, 
it cannot be regarded as a real saving as the cultivator even in the period 
of high prices is not above want. The low standard of living of the agri- 
culturist in India is well-known and so it is difficult to imagine savings 
him when the prices of/ all consumers’ goods are soaring up due to inflation. 
Further the sacrifice involved in forcing small savings upon people who 
have no means to save is so great that it will not be worth Sie trouble. 
That the sugarcane grower (leaving growers of all other crops) should be 
penalised in this way does not augur well for the future of the industry, 
and certainly defeats the objective of maximisation of sugar production in 
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India. However, even the belated abolition of such compulsory savings is 
to be welcomed as it encourages the growth of sugarcane cultivation and 
removes the suspicions of the growers in this respect, for the next season. 

Forecast of Production of Sugar for the Current 1944-45 Season 

The current season of 1944-45 will prove to be one of comparatively 
low production for sugar. The final forecast of all-India sugarcane crop 
published by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics, C^cutta gives the acreage figures at 3,997,000 as against 4,113,000 acres 
planted in the previous season of 1943-44. The decrease in acreage amounts 
to 116,000 acres or roughly 3.4 per cent over the previous season. The 
estimated production of factory sugar in India for the year 1944-45 is expec- 
ted to reach 9,85,100 tons against the actual output of 12.16 lakh tons in 
the 1943-44 season. The big drop in production amounting to over 2 lakh 
tons is attributed to decrease of acreage under cane in U. P., Bihar, Bengal 
and the Indian States. Both in U. P. and Bihar the crushing season opened 
rather late and closed early on accoimt of shortage of sugarcane. In Madras 
a slight increase in output is expected as cane-crushing was prolonged 
upto May 1945. 

WorTdng of the Mills and Duration of the Crushing Season in 1944-45 

In the season 1944-45, only about 142 cane factories were estimated to 
be working compared with 151 in the previous season. In U. P. and Bihar 
the season began so late as the first week of December and ended in mid^e 
of April with a large number of factories while only a small number con- 
tinued beyond that period. In U.P. the average number of working days 
of factories for the whole season was 97 against 123 in the previous season. 
In Bihar the average number of working days of factories reached 79 and 
for the other provinces 107 as against 95 and 111 respectively in the last 
season for the two areas. The average number of working days for the 
whole of India for the two areas. The average number of working days 
for the whole of India was estimated to be 136 as against 151 in the year 
1943-44. Thus there is a decrease in the average number of working days 
of mills in the current season compared with last year. 

Moderate Prodwction of Sugar in the Season 1944-45 

Because of the short duration of the crushing season and acute difiSculty 
in gettmg sugarcane by mills, the current season will prove for the Indian 
sugar industry as one of modei’ate output. As against the high production 
of last year the current estimated output may be low but it does not fall 
too much below* the average for the reason that some of the mills towards 
the close of the season are reported to be making best efforts to crush to 
the full capacity to avoid sugar shortage. In spite of the fact that the 
growers in U. P. and Bihar were given two annas more by way of minimum 
cane price and the latter was fixed as high as 14 annas, factories have 
not been able to obtain a satisfactory crush due to the shortage of cane 
supplies. 

^ duration of working days in the season in both U. P. and 
Bih^ has been considerable and increased costs of production involved in 
a ^ort ^ason will bring down the margin of profits of sugar mills still 
lower. The reasons for the disappointing crush of the season are not 
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difficult to seek. Firstly, the cane acreage has itself shrunk in the two major 
provinces and there cannot be any doubt that this has been brought about 
in a large measure by the invidious distinction in the matter of compulsory 
savings of 2 annas between growers of cane and other food crops. As we 
pointed out above repeatedly in our previous Annuals, the deductions of 
2 annas per maimd in the price of cane created a bad type of psychology 
and that was responsible for weaning away the growers from cane in favour 
of other profitable food crops. That the sugar industry should be penalised 
in this way is regrettable as it has resulted in shrunken acreage of cane. 
Although this compulsory deduction v/as subsequently abolished in Janu- 
ary 1945, as the season’s sowing of cane crop was finished, there would 
hardly be any appreciable effect on the cane crop of 1945-46. The adverse 
efEects of the levy in the two previous seasons was felt in the cane crop and 
crush of the season 1944-45. The second reason for the unsatisfactory crush 
is the closing down of numerous cane purchase centres beyond 25 miles 
and under 10 miles brought about by the shortage of wagons for cane 
transport* This restriction operated to the detriment of the mills.. Accord- 
ing to the Cane Commissioner of U. P. more than 80,00,000 maunds of 
cane should be deemed lost to the factories on account of this fact alone. 
The factories which depended upon rail-home cane could not switch on 
easily to other means of transport for the simple reason that petrol and 
tyres were equally difficult to get as they have been rationed. The bottle- 
neck of transport also contributed its share to the low output. Lastly, the 
Gur Control Order at the beginning of the season did not effectively operate 
and this was partly responsible for the low crush in factories in the gur- 
making tracts. At the commencement of the season, the release of large 
quantities of gur for export, which was obviously made for fear lest gur 
should accumulate and bring about the repetition of the previous season’s 
crisis — ^had the effect of drawing away a lot of cane for gur making. 

Hence, total production of factory sugar for the 1944-45 season is expect- 
ed to be only 9,85,100 tons according to the estimates of the Director of 
Imperial Sugar Technology, Cawnpore. The average percentage of recovery 
of sugar from cane for the whole of India is estimated to come to 10.31 
per cent as against 10.02 in the previous season, showing a slight increase. 
On the whole, though not one of high production, the season is expected 
to close with fairly moderate sugar stocks. With proper distribution arrange- 
ments, we hope, there may not be any insurmoimtable difficulty in main- 
taining the level of previous years’ quotas of consumption in the country. 
No ^stic cuts^ are required to be enforced by the Government in the 
making of provincial quotas of consumption for the current year and the 
public need an assurance not to get alarmed on this account. The Sugar 
Controller and the Government of India will be ill-advised if, contrary to 
Ae public opinion, they lower the quotas of consumption for the provinces 
in the current year on the ground of short-fed in production of sugar, parti- 
cularly because, according to our expectation, the 1945-46 season will be 
one of considerably larger production of sugar. 

Brighter Prospects for 1945-46 Season, 

In view of the anticipated low production of the current season and 
the shortage of energy foods in the world, the attention of the indiistry 
and the Government has already been drawn to the need for putting the 
utmost efforts to increase production of sugar in India. The resounding 
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victory achieved by the AUied Powers in Europe in May, 1945, which is 
a matter for profound gratification for all, has brought with it an added 
responsibility of feeding the populations of the conquered and freed coun- 
tries. The Hot Springs Food Conference of the United Nations which met 
two years ago in April 1943, had envisaged world shortage of energy foods 
like sugar, potatoes and cereals and urged the need for concentrated and 
increased production of them in every country. In view of its rich content 
of carbo-hydrates, the consumption of sugar will certainly increase in the 
near future in many sugar-famined countries, now that war is over in Europe. 
The Far East sugar producing countries, even though freed from enemy 
yoke, cannot, all at once, supply the needs of various countries for sugar. 
The war against Japan is stUl to be conducted vigorously from India as 
msiin supply base for some time to come. The minimum needs of Burma 
recently freed from enemy occupation must be met from &e Indian sugar 
pooL Countries like Ceylon, Persia, etc. which are near India, offer excellent 
scope for export of sugar. The internal consumption which has been kept 
imder check pai*tly by rationing will also come into full play soon. 1511 
the war against Japan is finally closed there will be equally keen demand 
for sugar on Defence accoimt. So these factors point to the need for maxi- 
mum production of sugar by all-out efforts in the next season. Even an 
output excee^g 15 lakh tons a year can easily be absorbed by all the 
multiple demand sources. We trust that the industry wijl make eflEorts in 
the coming season of 1945-46 to produce at least 13 to 14 lakh tons and 
establish a record production. Due to the comparative ease in the shipping 
position of the Allies, now that war in Europe is finished, it will not be 
too much to hope that facilities for increased production of sugar will be 
extended by permitting imports of essential machinery, spare parts, sulphur 
and other stores from U. K. and U. S.A. The Government should, in all 
fairness, grant priority in this respect for import of the minimum require- 
ments of the mills. 

Conferenice for Ma^misation of Sugar Output 

With a view to encourage production of sugarcane and the output of 
sugar in the next season, i.e. for 1945-46, the Government of India in the 
Food Department summoned a special conference of all the representatives 
of sugar interests on the 5th of February 1945 at New Delhi. The con- 
ference was asked to advise Government on measures for concerting 
maximisation of sugar production in the country. The conference adopted 
a number of resolutions detailing the steps to be taken for the maximisation 
of sugar production in the coxmtry, in the immediate post-war period. The 
Government of India is understood to have promised to take necessary 
action to implement the proposals recommended by the Conference. The 
proposals contain suggestions for the long-term development of sugar pro- 
duction as well as plans for the immediate increment of output of sugar. 

The main recommendations of the Conference for the maxunisation 6f 
sugar are given in Sugar Industry at a Glance, In view of this it may be 
stated that the next season will have a promising future for sugar output 

DetaMs of Working of the Season 1943-44 

In the season 1943-44, 151 factories worked out of a total of 164 factories 
eadsting in India, as against. 150 in 1942-43. The distribution of the factories 
in various provinces in the present and the previous year was sli^tly 
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different (vide Table in “ Sugar Industry at a Glance.”) . Twelve factories 
did not operate and one has been excluded from the list since it was a 
small experimental factory for training students and its output inconsider- 
able for all practical purposes. 

The number of factories working in the United Provinces was 70 against 
71 in the 1942-43 season and 70 in 1941-42. The number of factories working 
in Bihar was unchanged at 31 in the last three seasons. In the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province and Sind the number of factories came down 
to 2 as against 4 in the two seasons of 1942-43 and 1941-42. 12 factories 
worked in Madras in 1943-44 season against 10 and 11 respectively in the 
last two seasons. In Bengal and Assam, due to famine conditions and 
other causes factories did not work well and the number was only 6 com- 
pared with 8 and 9 in the previous two seasons. Orissa had tiie same 
number of 2 factories working from the last three years. In the Indian 
States, due to lighter taxation and other concessions, the number of facto- 
ries working recorded an increase from 15 to 18. Since the last three 
years there has been a gradual increase in the number of factories in the 
Indian States as can be seen from the figures for three seasons respectively 
as follows:— (a) 1941-42, 13; (b) 1942-43, 15; (c) 1943-44, 18. 

It win be noted that there has been in operation a definite tendency 
in the movement of sugar mills from British India to the advantageously 
located Indian States due to the onerous and heavy tax levies in the war- 
time in British India. It is possible that unless suitable measures are taken 
in time there may be a migration of capital and plant from British Indian 
provinces to the neighbouring Indian States. 

Duration of Cane-crushing and Average Number of Working Days 

Owing to the absence of restrictions on cane crush and the availability 
of cane in adequate quantities, mills were able to crush large quantities 
of cane and work for a longer number of days. The operation of the Gur 
Control Order also helped the plentiful supply of cane for the factories 
in time. In U. P. and Bihar the season commenced a little early and lasted 
longer than usual enabling the mills to work longer days and contribute 
for the high output. 

The average number of days worked by factories in United Provinces 
was 131 as against 112 in the previous season and in Bihar 93 against 96. 
“All other provinces” had an average of 110 days against 89 in 1942-43. 
The average for the whole of India for the season 1943-44 stood at 117 
against 101 days recorded in the previous season. Thus the number of 
working days except in Bihar were higher in the “ other provinces ” while 
the number of working days for the whole of India showed an increase of 
16 days over that of the last season. 

In the United Provinces, the crushing season extended from the third 
week of November to the middle of May 1944 and in Bihar from the begin- 
ning of December to the middle of April. The season was, on the whole, 
longer than in 1942-43, though in Bihar it was shorter. In the “other 
provinces” the season was much longer than anticipated and mills had 
very good opportunity of having increased cane crush. The variety of the 
crop in different provinces was also responsible for the longer duration of 
the seasom 

2 
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The advantages enjoyed by certain factories in U.P. resulted in a 
season of 180 days, the maximum for the province. The maximum number 
of days worked by any factory in the U. P. in the previous season was only 
154. In Bihar the maximum number of days worked by any factory was 
129 against 152 in the last year. The maximum for “ all other provinces ” 
was 255 against 278 in the previous season. Excepting in Bengal and the 
Punjab, mills in Madras, Bombay and Indian States showed better working 
results. Out of a total production of 12,16 lakh tons, the U.P. alone con- 
tributed sugar to the extent of 7.27 lakh tons. 

Quantities of Cane Crushed hy Mills in 1943-44 

The maximum number of days worked by any factory in U. P., Bihar 
and “^dl olher provinces” is 180, 129 and 255 respectively; the minimum 
number of worldng days in the three divisions is 80, 9 and 5 respectively ; 
and the average number of days worked by factories in the above places 
is 131, 93 and 110. The aU-India total minimum, maximum and average 
number of working days obtained by mills are 5, 255 and 117 respectively. 

The maximum quantity of cane crushed by any factory in U. P. is 286,800 
tons as against 203,700 in the season 1942-43 ; the minimum 3,700 tons 
against 5,700 in the previous year and the average quantity 104,700 tons 
against 84,900 tons. 

In Bihar the maximum is 130,000 tons against 141,500 ; the minimum 
1,300 tons against 10,300 and the average 65,100 tons against 70,100. Bihar 
has recorded smaller and poorer crush in the season 1943-44 than in the 
previous year. 

In “all other provinces” the figures of cane crush for maximum, 
minimum and average are 203,000,300 and 55,700 respectively compared 
with 161,500,270 and 46,200 in the season 1942-43. 

The maximum quantity of cane crushed for any factory per day in 
the U.P. in the season 1943-44 is 1,903 as against 1,920 tons, the minimum 
46 against 65 and the average 803 against 760 tons, in the previous season. 

The figures for Bihar for any factory per day are : maximum 1,080 
against 1,920 ; minimum 107 against 100 and the average 720 against 730 
tons. 

In “ all other provinces ” the maximum, minimum and average number of 
cane crushed in tons for any factory per day are 1,903, 14 and 760 respec- 
tively as against 1,170, 18 and 520, in the previous year. 

For the whole of India the maximum, minimum and average quantity 
of cane crushed by mills per day are 1,903, 14 and 708 in the season 1943-44 
as against 1,920, 18 and 690 in the previous season. (Vide the relevant 
tables in Sugan Industry at a Glance.) 

Quantity of Sugar Produced in 1942-4S and 1943-44 Seasons 

The production of sugar directly from cane in modern factories in India 
amoimted to 12,16,400 tons in the season 1943-44 against 10,70,700 tons in 
1942-43 and 7,78,100 in the season 1941-42. There is a gradual increase 
in production compared with the last two seasons. The production in 1943-44 
is 13.61 per cent hi^er than in 1942-43. As pointed out before, the Wgher 
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production is mostly due to the bigger output in the U. P. There has been 
a record output in U.P. for the season and this has compensated the loss 
and small reduction in Biliar and Bengal. 

Details of Cane Crushed and Sugar Produced in Different Provinces 

In U.P. the number of factories working in the year 1943-44 was 70 
against 71 in the last year. The quantity of cane crushed was 7,332,400 
tons against 6,028,000 tons while sugar produced was 727,100 tons against 
612,500 tons. Molasses produced in the province were 262,600 tons as against 
212,300 last year. 

In Bihar, the total quantity of cane crushed by 31 factories was 2,018,400 
tons against 2,171,900 tons in the previous season with the number of 
factories remaining unaltered. The quantity of sugar and molasses produced 
were 212,400 and 68,300 respectively in the 1943-44 season as against 237,400 
and 74,400 tons in the last season. 

In Bombay, 10 factories crushed cane to the extent of 739,700 tons 
and produced 81,200 tons of sugar and 28,700 tons of molasses. In the 
previous season only 9 factories worked and crushed cane of 732,000 tons ; 
produced 77,900 tons of sugar and 28,600 tons of molasses. In Madras the 
number of factories which worked were 12 against 10 in the previous year 
and the figures of cane crushed, sugar and molasses produced were 420,400 
tons, 39,200 and 17,900 and 291,000 tons 27,500 and 11,300 tons respectively 
in the two years. In Punjab, Sind and N. W.F. the quantity of cane 
crushed by the two mills was 174,200 against 129,600 tons crushed by 4 
nulls in the last season. The sugar produced and molasses obtained were 
17,400 and 5,500 tons as against 11,800 and 4,500 tons in the 1942-43 season. 
In Bengal, six factories worked and the cane crushed, sugar and molasses 
produced were 175,900, 13,600 and 8,200 tons respectively. The results 
of the last year were 199,600, 16,500 and 6,600 when the number of factories 
which worked was 8. In Orissa the number of factories remained unchanged 
at 2. The quantity of cane crushed, sugar produced and molasses obtained 
were 17,600, 1,700 and 800 tons as against 21,100, 2,100 and 900 respectively 
in the past year. In the Indian States the number of factories were 18 
as against 15 in the previous season. Cane crushed was 1,259,200 tons 
against 845,300 in the year 1942-43; sugar produced was 123,800 against 
85,000 tons and molasses obtained was 46,700 tons against 30,500 tons. 

Percentage of Recoveries of Sugar from Cane 

The recoveries of sugar from cane, except in Bihar and Bengal, were 
on the whole satisfactory. Factories were able to get a good crush and 
fair recovery in the whole of U.P., while in “the other provinces” the 
recovery percentages were moderately satisfactory. In spite of Ihe shortage 
of sulphur, chemicals and lime supplies, it is satisfactory to note that there 
has been a general improvement from the point of view of technical efficiency 
in methods of production by mills. It is probable that a regular supply 
of chemicals and other stores coupled with improved varieties of cane sub- 
mitted to mills, will enable the factories to show still better recovery 
percentages. The trend of general increase in recovery percentages during 
the last 10 years gives hope for increased recovery percentages. 

The highest recove:^ for the season was 12.84 per cent against 13.35 
per cent in the precedi^ season. The average extraction for the whole 
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country was 10.02 as against 10.28 in the previous season. The recoveries 
decreased by 0.24 per cent in the United Provinces, 0.40 per cent in Bihar 
and 0.01 per cent in the rest of India. The decrease was probably due 
to the longer duration of the season. 

The maximum recovery for any factory in the United Provinces was 
11.79 against 11.72 in the season 1942-43 and the minimum 6.0 against 7.83. 
There was a decrease in the United Provinces on the average compared 
with last year. The average recoveries for the whole of U. P. were 9.92 
against 10.16, thus showing a decrease of 0.24 per cent. In Bihar the 
maximum recovery for any factory was 11.62 against 11.92 in the previous 
season. The minimum percentages of recovery for Bihar were 2.27 against 
9.11, thereby showing the adverse effects suffered by a number of miUs 
during the 1943-44 compared with last year. The average percentages were 
10.53 against 10.93. The loss in recovery for the whole of Bihar was 0.40 
per cent. 

In “ all other provinces ”, the maximum rate of recovery was 12.84 per 
cent and the minimum 2.85 per cent and the average 9.94 per cent. The 
respective figures for the 1942-43 season were 13.35, 5.00 and 10.28 per 
cent. 

Whatever be the minimum percentages of recovery in the individual 
provinces for any factory, the season 1943-44 gave good recoveries on the 
average for the whole of India. Compared with the average recovery of 
last year which was 10.28, the recovery for the 1943-44 season which stood 
at 10.02 was only a little less and the decrease could not be regarded as 
considerable.* 


Sugar Production Forecast in 1944-45 Season 

Some details about the workings of the current season of 1944-45 till 
the end of May 1945 have abeady been referred to above in connection 
with the sugar prices and their effect on sugarcane cultivation. The second 
Memorandum on the production of sugar directly from cane in modem 
factories in India during the season 1944-45 by the Director, Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, estimates the total production at 
9,85,100 tons for the current season as against 12,16,400 tons last year. This 
means that the production of sugar directly by mills will be less by nearly 
2.31 lakh of tons. The reasons for the smaller production are many and 
among them the most important is the smaller acreage in U.P. and Bihar 
due to the penalization of the sugarcane grower by the deduction of 0-2-0 
per maund from cane price for investment in Savings Certificates. Although 
the deduction was abolished late in January 1945 it did not exercise any 
salutary effects except that more cane was taken to mills in preference 
to Gur-making since the abolition of deduction. The condition of the crop 
except in Bihar and Bengal was reported to be generally good. Abnormal 
labour costs and shortages of various kinds also influenc^ production of 
sugar by mills somewhat adversely this year. The raiher loose working 
of Gur Control Order in the beginning of the current season was also 
responsible in drawing cane from factories to gur-making to certain extent 
and partly accoimted for the lower factory production. 

^e number of factories reported to be working was only 142 against 
151 in the season 1943-44 and the distribution except in Bengal was almost 
the same. In U,P., Bihar, the Punjab, Sind and N.-W.F. the numb^ of 
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factories was 70, 68, 31, 29 and 2 respectively this year. In Bengal there was 
a reduction to 4 this year 5 from 6 in the last season. In Bombay, Madras 
and Indian Slates, the figures were the same as last year, viz. 12, 10 and 
18 respectively. In Orissa there was only 1 mill working against 2 
last year. 

Many factories in U. P. and Bihar closed by the end of April 1945, and 
the rest by the end of May 1945. On the whole the season was shorter 
than the previous year and the quantity of cane crushed by mills was esti- 
mated to be about 9,533,400 tons as against the actual crush of 12,137,800 
tons recorded during the last season. The recovery percentage which stood 
at 10.31, showed slight increase compared with the 1943-44 season. Thus 
the results point to one fact, viz. lower production of factory sugar for 
the current season. 

But this need not alarm anyone as the coming season is likely to be 
one wherein every effort for maximum production will be made. The war 
has happily ended this year and export markets have been opened. There 
seems to be a wider scope of demand for Indian sugar and the authorities 
will do well to keep in mind this important fact and leave no stone unturned 
to assist the industry in every way to increase output of white sugar. There 
is reason to believe that the Government is also serious about it, as the 
convening of a special Conference for Maximisation of Sugar output in 
February 1945, referred to in the earlier portion “At a glance” will show. 

Sulphur Sup(plies and Sugar >Production 

The problem of securing adequate supplies of sulphur has naturally 
been causing considerable anxiety to the sugar mills for the last three or 
more years. The acute shipping situation has resulted in the curtailment 
of sulphur supplies and factories were advised to make as economical an 
use of stores and chemicals as possible, consistent with the maintenance 
of proper efficiency at the plants. For this purpose factories were asked 
to seek the help of the chemical experts of the Imperial Insrt:itute of Sugar 
Technology to enable them to economise the use of sulphur at the mills. 
MiUs were also asked to state their minimum requirements of sulphur long 
before the season, so as to make it available to them in time. 

The working of the last two years has, however, proved that it is impos- 
sible to maintain efficiency with a frugal or miserly policy in regard to 
supply of stores and sulphur. It was believed that the problem of sulphur 
supplies had been satisfactorily solved and that considerable ore reserves 
had been foimd in Baluchistan. But the lack of proper arrangements at the 
mills for refining the crude Baluchistan ore and the low percentage content 
of sulphur in the ore have belied hopes. 

The supplies of sulphur in the crude form naturally gave rise to 
considerable difficulties to sugar factories. Sulphur had to be refined and 
very few factories had facilities for using sulphur ore direct by refeing it 
at the mill itself. Equipment at some of the factories had to be altered but 
even then there was no satisfaction. The main task of refining and supplying 
sulphur from Baluchistan ore was entrusted to Messrs Sepulchre & Co., 
who maintained a refining plant at Delhi. But the difficulties of the 
factories in getting adequate quantities of pure sulphur persisted during 1943-44 
season. 
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Towards the end o£ 1943, the Food Department of the Government 
advised factories to reduce consumption of sulphur from 0.04 per cent to 
0.035 per cent, thus affecting economy in its use. If factories found it 
difficult to reduce their consumption to this level they were advised to seek 
the assistance of the Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
Cawnpore. 

With the reduction in the allotment of quantities of sulphur, factories 
were naturally anxious to make sure that the ore supplied to them was 
of a certain assured sulphur content, as it was found that there had been 
a reduction in the recovery from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. This naturally 
placed many factories at a disadvantage. The difficulties in getting sufficient 
quantities of ore, the uncertain nature of the sulphur content and the 
deterioration in the quality of sugar have led to many representations by 
sugar factories that refined sulphur should be imported from America and 
Sicily for the next season, i.e. for 1945-46. Since the war in Europe has 
come to an end this year in May 1945, it, is very likely that the Government 
of India will make every effort to import sulphur in adequate quantities 
and of good j quality from Sicily and thus relieve the anxiety of the factories 
in the matter of sulphur supplies. Let us hope that the Government will 
attend to this matter in time and make adequate sulphur supplies available 
for mills for the coming season. 

Lime and Fuel Supplies to Sugar Mills 

Lime is used as a chemical in juice clarification in sug^ factories. The 
consumption of quick lime in clarification using sulphitation works out to 
about five pounds of lime per ton of cane crushed. Taking 90,00,000 tons 
as the average amount of cane crushed in sulphitation factories, the approxi- 
mate total amount of lime required comes to about 20,000 tons. The value 
of this, if it were cent per cent pure, at the rate of Rs. 25i per ton, would 
work out to about Rs. 5 lakhs. 

During the season 1943-44 the sugar factories in U.P., Bihar, Bengal 
and Madras experienced considerable difficulties in securing their require- 
ments of limestone for producing sugar. The quality of limestone is very 
important and as such hmestone has got to be transported over distances. 
Efforts were made to get limestone from Jubbulpore and Katni areas m 
Central India and from Rajputana. Transport of lime became a difficult 
problem and frequently mills found it impossible to secure the necessary 
priorities. After numerous representations the Chief Controller of Railway 
Priorities, New Delhi, promised to look into the matter and make movement 
of lime to sugar mills more orderly and satisfactory. The request of the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association for putting limestone in the list of Class I 
priority, although turned down, produced beneficial reaction and the Regional 
Controllers of Railway Priorities were asked to grant temporary special 
assistance in case of essential movements to individual sugar mills. 

The fire-wood and fuel position also became acute towards the end of 
the season 1942-43. Mills experienced diflSculties of various kinds in pro- 
curing minimum requirements of fire-wood. Although bagasse is being 
used p^y as fire-wood, many mills could not get on without fuel-wood. 
The prices of wood which was Rs. 18 to Rs. 24 per 'ton before the war, 
gradually went up as high as Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 per ton in U.P. Towards 
the end of the season 1942-43 mills in U.^P. made an appeal' to the Govern- 
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ment expressing concern over the fuel-wood position. The U. P. Govern- 
ment made some concessions to the mills for procuring fire-wood from 
forest reserved areas near Dehra Dun by a regulated process at fair prices. 
This resulted in some relief on account of fuel. 

In 1943 and 1944 the coal and fuel position in all provinces became 
generally one of acute shortage and the Government of India had to intervene 
in the matter of fuel-wood for sugar mills. The Food Department of 
Government of India made allotments to the various mills after ascertaining 
their requirements for the off-season and the coming season. The allotment 
system is now continuing as the position has not yet improved so far. 
For the season 1945-46, the Government of India announced that pending 
supply of full details as regards the requirements of the miUs and the final 
allotment of fuel thereto, a quota of 50 tons of fire-wood to each sugar 
factory would be made to cover the immediate requirements. Arrange- 
ment has also been made for an adequate supply of coal to factories for 
1944-45. 


Working of the Sugar Control Order in 1943^44 

The working of the Sugar Control Order on the whole had been satis- 
factory in the above season although there were complaints voiced here and 
there by trade associations and individuals. The elimination of mistakes 
and cumbersome official red-tape methods facilitated generally the working 
and enforcement of orders although excessive zeal has been shown by some 
local officials in the enforcement of regulations. Thanks to the sympathetic 
and ready response of the Sugar Controller of India, many complaints were 
redressed on proper representation of the trade through the two associations. 
Mr. N. C. Mehta, the fbrst Sugar Controller, (on whose ability and eagerness 
to help the industry forward through thick and thin, we had the occasion 
to comment on in previous Annuals) was succeeded in 1944 by Mr. Vishnu 
Sahay, who possesses plenty of grit and first-hand knowledge of sugar 
conditions by his work in U. P., as Cane Commissioner for several years. 

The Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, 1943 came into force and 
it was in many ways very comprehensive. Control over all aspects of the 
sugar industry was established and a process of centralisation and co-ordina- 
tion between the various controlling authorities was evolved in course of time. 
Prices of sugar and sugarcane were also fixed and announced earlier to 
enable the industry to put forth its best effort. The problem of disorganised 
transport which was the chief complaint in 1942-43 was solved to some extent 
and wagons were allotted with greater regularity to the sugar mills. The 
transport of sugar from mills to consuming centres was also made easier 
and quicker as the Sugar Controller assumed full responsibility for it. 
Likewise in distribution also quotas were fixed for each area and transport 
was arranged fairly satisfactory. Above all, the working of the Gur Control 
Order and its enforcement in U. P. contributed largely to the success of 
the season’s sugar production. 

Alluding to the working of controls during 1943-44 season, Mr. Lalchand 
Hirachand, retiring president of the Indian Sugar Mills Association in his 
speech on 16th September 1944, observed as follows : — 

“The drive on the ‘Indian Sugar Front’ has been a success. The 
production of factory sugar which in the year 1942-43 was only 10.7 lakhs 
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tons had gone upto 121 lakhs tons in the year 1943-44. To achieve this the 
Sugar Controller was armed with the additional ‘V’ weapon, namely, the 
Gut Control Order. The increased production of sugar in the year 1943-44 
has roused in me a mixed feeling of joy and unhappiness. I feel happy, 
because the actual production has gone up to such a high figure and has 
created a new record at a time when sugar is in great demand. I feel 
unhappy, because the methods that were employed for obtaining higher 
production were like all * V ’ weapons very destructive in their nature. Here 
I refer, particularly, to the enforcement of the Gur Control Order under 
which the movement and transport of gur were strictly controlled in U. P. 
which is the biggest producer of gur.” 

The effective control of gur and the check in the diversion of sugarcane 
for the manufacture of gur were achieved by the Gur Control Order. 
Towards the end of the season, surplus gur from U. P. and Bihar was also 
brought under quota and allotment system by the Gur Controller and 
transport for giir was provided accordingly on licenses issued for export. 
The inter-district ban on transport of gur was also withdrawn. 

Sugar Prices increased in 1944 

The decision of the Government of India on sugar prices for the 1944-45 
season were announced by a notification on 21st October 1944 by the Sugar 
Controller for India under the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, 
1943. The press note issued on the subject pointed out that the Government 
of India increased the price of white sugar by Rs. 1-7-0 and the khandsari 
price by Re. 1 per maund for the season 1944-45. At the same time an 
ordinance was promulgated to raise the temporary excise duty on sugar 
from 0-13-0 to Rs. 1-7-0 on all stocks of sugar held by the factories and 
dealers on that date, and thus the Government obtained revenue, which 
would have unjustifiably gone to the holders of old season’s sugar. 

The increase in the ex-factory price of sugar was intended to enable 
the l^ovincial Governments to fix a higher minimum cane price during the 
ensuing season. Whatever increase in the price of sugar was made for 
the season was token away by the higher cane prices in the U. P. and 
Bihar. The Provincial Governments of Bihar and U. P., as mentioned above, 
increased the prices of sugarcane by two annas from As. 12 to As. 14 per 
maund. 


Comments on Sugar and Sugarcane Prices for 1944-45 

The increase in sugar prices was practically offset by the increase in 
cane prices by 0-2-0 per maund. That apart, the prices of sugar and sugar- 
cane announced by the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
did not satisfy either the trade or the growers. Both were disappointed 
at the low prices and meagre margin of profits left to them. 

Commenting on the increase of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund in sugar, Lala 
Gurusharan Lai, President of Indian Sugar Mills Association, said that the 
increase of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund was far below the expectation of the 
industry which had asked for an increase of Rs. 1-13-0 per maund. He 
complained that the present increase was hardly sufficient to cover the 
mcrease of 0-2-0 per maund in the cane prices and that of three pies in 
the co-operative societies commission in U.P. and Bihar, increased labour 
charges, higher prices of coal and other m i ll stores and the general increase 
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in the cost of production owing to short season. He opined that unless 
the Government granted a further increase of 0-6-0 in the sugar prices 
most of the mills would be put to serious losses during the ensuing season. 
He also added that there was no justification for the continuance of the 
cess of 0-1-0 per maund on sugarcane in view of the fact that the Central 
Excise Loan was fully paid-up. 

Commenting on the increase in sugar prices, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor 
of the Indian Sugar Industry Anvucd in a statement to the press, said as 
follows : — 

“The present increase of Rs. 1-7-0 a maund in the price of sugar will 
warrant an increase of only two annas a maund in the price of cane (roughlv 
10 maunds on cane being required for producing one maund of sugar) , and 
the balance of three annas has been allowed to the industry to offset the 
increased manufacturing charges, consequent on increase in prices of coal, 
sulphur and various other ingredients. The industry should feel thankful 
for the small mercy. 

“ But a price of 0-14-0 annas per maund of cane, as against 0-12-0 last 
season in the U. P. and Bihar would neither be an adequate compensation 
to the cultivator, whose cost of living has increased considerably, nor afford 
him the incentive for keeping to the cane crop as against alternative food 
crops. The cultivators’ interests have, therefore, not been given a fair 
consideration, and, consequently, also the larger interests of the industry. 

“ The growers representatives also were disappointed at the low prices 
and insisted on the abolition of compulsory deductions on sugarcane. Even 
with the alteration made in Bihar in increasing the minimum price to 0-15-0 
per maund without any deduction and the complete abolition of deductions 
in U. P., there is little reason to think that the minimum prices are fair 
and remunerative to cultivators of sugarcane. In the larger interests of 
the industry, we hope, that this aspect of minimum sugarcane prices will 
receive the attention of the Government and the industry at least for the 
coming season of 1945-46.” 

Temporary Excise Duty Ordinarvce, 1944 

The Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) Ordinance, 1944, to impose a 
temporary duty of excise on sugar produced in British India at the rate 
of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund on factory sugar and Re. 1 on Khandsari sugar, 
was published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary dated 21st October 1944. 

Section 3 of the Ordinance provided for the levy of an excise duty of 
Rs. 1-7-0 on all factorv made sugar and Re. 1 on Khandsari sugar per 
maund. Section 4 of the Ordinance laid down that every person owning 
or possessing sugar liable to the duty shall submit to the Assessing Officer 
a full account in writing within seven davs of all sugar in his ownership 
or possession together with full details. The object of the Ordinance was 
to collect excise duty on the old stocks held by mills or wholesale dealers 
at the increased rate of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund which was also the indreased 
price of sugar for the new season. It was a counter-measure not to allow 
mills or dealers to profit unduly by this increase. The amount went into 
Goveamment coffers. The Ordinance came into effect immediately. 
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Schedule of Sugar Prices for 1944-45 

The schedule of sugar prices, ex-factory controlled rates announced by 
the Sugar Controller for India, on 21st October 1941, has been given in the 
Sugar Industry at a Glaivce, There is a uniform rise of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund 
in the prices of factory sugar compared vrith the last season. The ^^arious 
ex-factory prices have been fixed on the basis of the Sugar Standards 
prescribed by the Bureau of Sugar Standards for the different grades. Sugar 
of D. 24 quality is reckoned as the standard grade and other grades are priced 
according to the difference in quality from D. 24. Sugar of D. 24 quality 
is fixed at Rs. 16-4-0 per maund in the 1944-45 season. 

Bihar and U.P. Control Acts Extended upto 1947 

The life of the Bihar and U. P. Control Acts was extended for a further 
period of three years. The Governor gave his assent to the U. P. Sugar 
Factories Control (Amendment) Act, 1944 which, inter alia, provided for 
the continuation of the Sugar Control Act of 1938 till the end of June 1947. 
The two Governments also set up Sugarcane Varieties Advisory Committees 
to continue the work of improving the quality of sugarcane crop sown. 
The question of cane development is very important in India because of 
the low recovery percentages and the higher costs of production. The 
setting up of the Sugarcane Varieties Advisory Committees in U. P. and 
Bihar for increasing the yield of cane per acre is a step in the right 
direction. 


Technical Committee Set Up in U. P. to Help Factories 

By an amendment to the United Provinces Sugar Factories Control 
Rules, 1938, the U. P. Rural Development (Cane) Department under a 
notification dated 28th November 1944, announced the setting up of a Techni- 
cal Committee to help and assist the factories with advice on all technical 
problems. The Technical Committee is to consist of six members of which 
the Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, and the 
Cane Commissioner, U. P. shall be ex-officio members of the Committee. 
The remaining four members are to be nominated by the Governor and 
shall include at least three representatives of the Indian Sugar Syndicate 
Ltd. The Technical Inspector appointed under Rule 51A, shall act as the 
Secretary of the Committee and the Chairman of the Committee is to be 
nominated by the Government. 

The main functions of the Committee were defined by Section (6) which 
says: — 

(6) The functions of the Committee shall be to advise the Provincial 
Government with regard to — 

(a) the establishment of new sugar factories in the Province ; 

(b) the additions or alterations in the existing plants of sugar factories 
in the province ; 

(c) determination of the crushing capacities of the existing sugar facto- 
ries in the province ; 

(d) additions or alterations carried out by a factory in contravention 
of the provisions of Section 9 of the Act ; and 

(e) other technical and incidental matters connected with these fimc- 
tions as may, from time to time, be referred to it by the Sugar 
Commissioner or the Provincial Government. 
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Rules framed under the Act were to govern the procedure for meetings of 
the Technical Committee set up above. The establishment of the Technical 
Committee is a welcome sign of the intere'^t that the U. P. Government 
has been envincing in conserving and developing the sugar industry on 
right lines in that province. Technical advice on various matters is required 
by the mills and also the authorities for the purposes of post-war planning. 
How far this higher aim can be achieved by the Technical Committee set 
up in U. P. will lie in the womb of future but as a measure forward it is 
a step in the right direction. It will not be too much to hope that Bihar 
will also follow in the footsteps of U. P. in this matter. 

Extensions to Sugar Factory Plants in U. P. 

The U. P. Government issued a Press Note on this subject on 11th July 
1945 : “ The U. P. Government have decided to permit the existing sugar 
factories in the province which have at present a crushing capacity of less 
than 800 tons per day to raise their crushing capacity to that level. These 
factories wiU also be allowed an increase in rollers subject to a maximum 
in the mill of 17 with a view to ensuring more efficiency and economy. 
The sugar factories availing of these facilities will have to fulfil two con- 
ditions. They have to ensure that the required quantity of cane is available 
within the existing home zones of respective sugar factories or can bo 
produced in these zones by intensifying the cultivation and that the existing 
plants are so balanced that they can be extended to the level of an economic 
unit of 800 tons per day 

From the point of view of increase of efficiency, this step is, doubtless, 
commendable. It is, however, a moot point whether it would be desirable 
to develop further sugar-producing capacity in U. P. (and Bihar) , or to let 
other areas which are today backward in this respect, develop their pro- 
duction, out of regard for a well-regulated dispersal of industry over all 
Provinces, where the industry is capable of establishment. We have con- 
sistently suggested that further development of the industry, at the present 
stage, and under the present circumstances, should be planned principally 
outside U. P. and Bihar which are greatly congested. We recommend an 
All-India Planning in the matter of establishment of further capacity of 
production of sugar. 

Sugarcane Survey for India Completed in 1945 

The need for a comprehensive survey of Indian Sugar Industry is never 
more urgent than to-day when the post-war plans for every industry are 
now on the anvil. Sir T. S, Venkataraman, formerly of the Imperial Sugar- 
cane Research Station, Coimbatore, ^vas conducting a comprehensive survey 
on behalf of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research but had to give 
up the work owing to ill-health. The work was undertaken by Mr. N. L. 
Dult, Director of Imperial Sugarcane Research Station, Coimbatore. It is 
reported that the investigation has been finished and that Mr. N. L. Dutt 
has submitted his Reporl to the Government of India, detailing the various 
measures to be taken for improving cultivation of sugarcane in India. We 
hope that the Report will be published before long and that Government 
will make every endeavour to implement its main recommendations at an 
early date. 
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Transport Difficulties hi U. P. and Bihar 

Although there was strain on transport facilities by rail and shortage 
of wagons, on the uholc the season 19i3-44 did not experience difficulties 
so far as the sugar transport is concerned. Loading and unloading of cane 
was quick and sugar factories were able to transport cane to factories with 
much delay. 

But the 1944-45 season for cane crushing by mills was one of considerable 
difficulties for transport. At the beginning of the season factories on the 
O. & T. Railway were informed that there would be considerable res- 
trictions in the allotment of wagons for cane transport. Wagon supplies 
were restricted to one-third and loading of cane by rail from stations beyond 
25 miles and within a radius of 10 miles was prohibited. This caused con- 
siderable difficulties for factories. The difficulty on account of wagons 
was evident from the fact that factories were asked to finish loading and 
unloading within 6 hours compared with 9 hours in the previous year and 
24 hours before. Longer detention by factories was threatened with demur- 
rage. The representations of the factories to extend the hours to nine did 
not meet with success except that promise was given to look into individual 
cases of reasonable delay. Thus transport presented great difficulties to 
the mills in 1944-45 season and many factories in U. P. and Bihar lost 
continuous crush. For lack of transport, cane was left in the fields and 
constituted a loss for more sugar production. As factories were for long 
dependent upon rail-borne cane it became difficult to switch off from rail 
transport to other means of transport. Lack of proper roads and the 
paucity of tyres and petrol proved as obstacles for lorry transport and other 
arrangements even if some miUs wished to explore those sources. Thus 
transport problem throughout the season 1944-45 caused difficulties to miUs 
and was responsible as a factor for low output of sugar. 

It may be hoped that the authorities will try to rectify the transport 
deficiency in the coming season and take all precautions to provide sufficient 
number of wagons for the transport of cane to the mills. The invidious 
regulation regarding restrictions over 25 miles and within 10 miles stations 
must be removed and mills should be in a position to get their supplies 
by rail irrespective of the distance in the interests of cultivators and a 
larger crush. ^ 

Central Sugarcane Committee Formed in June 1944 

The establishment of the Central Sugarcane Committee to promote and 
srfeguard the interests of the future of Sugar Industry is a step in the 
right direction and comes none too soon as the industrialists and other 
sugar interests have been urging for it long since. The Government of India's 
Draft Resolution on the subject intimating the proposal to set up the Central 
Sugarcane Committee, on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
and the Indian Jute Committee, was circulated among the various sugar 
interests in the coimtry in December 1943 to elicit their opinions and sug- 
gestions. The text of the draft resolution is given in Sugar Industry at a 
Glance in last year's Annual (See Sugar Industry Annual 1943.) 

Under a notification dated the 6th June 1944, issued by the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi, it was 
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announced that the Government of India accepted the draft resolution and 
the recommendation to set up the Central Sugarcane Committee to be a 
body corporate registered as a Society under the Registration of Societies 
Act, 1860. (For the text of the approved resolution of the Government see 
Sugar Industry at a Glance.) 

The formation of the Central Sugarcane Committee with the Central 
Sugar Advisory Board will facilitate a more vigorous policy being pursued 
by the Government towards the industry and give it adequate attention 
from an all-India angle. In view of the growing importance of the Indian 
Sugar Industry and the need for reduction in costs of production, espe- 
cially of cane, it is expected that the Central Sugarcane Committee will 
formulate a plan for conducting vigorous research in the growth of better 
varieties having larger sucrose content and giving higher yield of cane 
per acre as well as better recovery percentages. 

Functions of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee^ 1944 

The functions of the Sugarcane Committee as stated in the final Reso- 
lution of the Government of India, dated 6th June, 1944, are as follows : — 

“The functions of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee will be to 
undertake the improvement and development of the growing, marketing 
and manufacture of sugarcane and its products in India and of all matters 
incidental thereto. This includes items such as agricultural, technological 
and economic research on sugarcane, gur and sugar and their bye-products, 
the improvement of crop forecasting and statistics, the production, distri- 
bution and testing of improved varieties, the adoption of improved cultural 
practice, enquiries and recommendations relating to banking and transport 
facilities and transport routes, the maintenance of an Institute of Sugar 
Technology and other similar matters. The control over the Institute of 
Sugar Technology will vest in the Committee along the lines indicated in 
the resolution. The Committee will also advise the Central and Provincial 
Governments concerned on any points which may be referred to them, pro- 
vided the subject matter of the reference falls within the prescribed functions 
of the Committee.” 

In order to provide a fair representation to manufacturers, growers, 
traders and consumers, the body was constituted of nearly 45 members. 
Of the total number of members, 16 were given to officials of the Central 
and Provincial and State Governments who were to be represented by their 
officers. Of the rest of seats, 10 were allotted to Sugar mills, 4 to Gur and 
Khandsari industry, 8 to non-official representatives of agricultural interests, 
3 to the Sugar Trade, 1 to Sugar Technologists and 3 to consumers’ repre- 
sentatives. (See Sugar Industry at a Glance.) 

It was also proposed that the Committee would imdertake the main- 
tenance of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology both as a teaching 
and research institution and be responsible for the improvement in sugar 
standards. Returns under the Sugar Production Rules, the maintenance 
of sugar trade information services and any special work that may be 
required by the Central or by any Provincial Government would be directly 
under the control of the Director of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
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logy who would be appointed by the Government of India and continue to 
be a Government servant. 

Finances of the Central Sugarcane Committee 

The Government of India will finance the Committee by placing at its 
disposal the entire proceeds of the Sugar Excise Fund; the amount so 
credited shall continue to be one anna per cwt. of white sugar produced 
in British India out of the excise duty levied on it. The question of increasing 
the amount will be considered after the war. If the amount placed in 
the Fund in any year falls short of the needs of the Committee, the Gov- 
ernment of India will automatically grant a loan free of interest to cover 
the deficit and enable the Committee to incur expenditure upto a limit of 
Rs. 11.75 lakhs in the year subject to the condition that the first charge 
on any surplus occurring thereafter will be the repayment of this loan. The 
Committee will meet all the present liabilities of the Fund and take over 
all its assets. 

Inaugural Meeting of the Central Sugarcane Committee 

The inaugural session of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee was 
held at New Delhi on November 29th and 30th 1944. Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Member-in-Charge of Lands, Education and Health Department performed 
the inaugural ceremony. The meeting constituted a number of sub-com- 
mittees, one each to deal with Technology, Agricultural Research, a Com- 
mittee of Experts, a Sugar Standards Committee and a Gur and Khandsari 
Committee. All these were advisory bodies to the main Committee, viz. 
tile Finance Committee. The Finance Committee which was also constituted 
at the same time would be the main Executive Committee and possess all 
the powers of the full Committee. The headquarters of the Committee 
were to be at Delhi and the Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, as mentioned in the Government's resolution, was to act 
as ex-officio President of the Committee. Lala Shankar Lai was elected 
as the first Vice-President. The meeting approved the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association for the registration of the Committee. (For the 
names of the members of the Central Sugarcane Committee see Sugar 
Industry at a Glance). 

Sir Jogendra Singh in his speech dealt with the importance of the 
sugar industry in the national economy and laid stress on the duties and 
responsibilities of the members in the discharge of the work entailed on 
them. Concluding his speech, he hoped that the Committee would do its 
utmost in promoting the interests of sugarcane and sugar in the future 
by the application of science and modem research in breeding improved 
varieties of cane. 

Comments on Composition of the Central Sugarcane Committee 

On the strength and personnel of the Central Sugarcane Committee 
constituted by the Government, a number of criticisms were made in the 
press. We would only refer to a few of them here. It was pointed out 
that the Committee was large and unwieldy in size with a membership of 
45. It was also pointed out that a smaller body would be better able to handle 
the practical problems and come to decisions quickly and easily. Since 
the main objective of the Committee was not merely to discuss a nd debate 
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but to formulate plans, it would be in the fitness of things to have a smaller 
body. Secorldly, it was considered that official representation in the Com- 
mittee was far too much and over weighted and consequently non-official 
quota suffered reduction. Thirdly, the invidious position of the Director 
of Imperial Sugar Technology, owning divided loyalty to two authorities and 
serving under two masters received adverse comment. 

There is certainly sound argument in some of the above criticisms. For 
ourselves we share the view of the first two criticisms, viz. the unusually 
large size of the Sugarcane Committee and the small representation given to 
non-official sugar interests and particularly consumers of sugar and agri- 
cultural interests. We fully endorse the view that a smaller and more 
compact body would certainly be more congenial for work and quick decisions. 
In any case it would not degenerate into a debating and discursive body, as 
larger bodies are always likely to be. As regards the position of the Director 
of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technolocy, which is a very key and impor- 
tant post for the sugar industry, we are not afraid of the argument of 
divided loyalty and do not consider his appointment by Government in any 
way injurious. 

In February 1945, a second meeting of the Central Sugarcane Committee 
was held at Delhi. A Planning Sub-Committee to consider and make recom- 
mendations on the part which sugarcane production should play in the 
future economy both of the country as a whole and of the various sugarcane- 
growing Provinces and States was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. R. Stewart, Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural 
Research. The Sub-Committee w^as asked to submit its report at the next 
meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee. Several matters 
having an important bearing on the future of the sugarcane and sugar 
industry were discussed at the meeting. The levy of a cess on sugarcane 
supplied to factories in Provinces and States, where such a cess did not 
exist already, was strongly recommended by the Sugarcane Committee, its 
full proceeds to be utilized for the improvement and development of the 
cane and other coimected purposes, including the improvements of roads 
leading to’ sugar' factories. It was also resolved that the cane-growing Indian 
States should be asked to contribute to the funds of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee which derived its finances at present entirely from 
the excise duty on sugar manufactured in British India. A technical Sub- 
Committee was set up to examine the present programme of work at the 
Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology and to make recommendations in 
regard to the lines along which the Institute could best serve the needs of 
the sugar manufacturing industry. 

Estimated Production of Sugar in Season 1944-45 

The working of the mills and production of sugar during the current 
season of 1944-45 has already been referred to above in connection with cane 
prices and comments thereon. The second Memorandum on the production 
of sugar by mills was published in the Indian Trade Journal in June 1945. 
According to the estimate of the Director of the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology, the total output by mills will be round about 9,85,100 tons. It is 
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estimated by him that there will be a drop in U. P. output, while in Bihar 
and In dian States also there will be a decrease due to lack of cane supplies 
in adequate quantities. 

A comparative study of the actual output during 194344 and the esti- 
mates for current season of 1944-45 will clearly bring out the position and 
prospects of sugar industry now. The comparative figures are given below : — 


Province. 

Cane 

Crubhed. 

1943-44 

Sugar 

Produced. 

1943-44 

Cane 

Crushed. 

1944-45. 

Sugar made. 
1944-45. 

(Actual results of the 
Season.) 

1 (Estimates for Season.) 

1. United Provinces 

2« Bihsr ••• 

3. Punjab, Sind & 

N. W. F. P. 

4. Madras 

5. Bombay 

6< Bengal 

7. Orissa 

8. Indian States ••• 

Total. ... 

Tons. 

7.332.400 

2.018.400 

174.200 

420,400 

739,700 

175,900 

17,600 

1,259.200 

Tons. 

727.000 

212,400 

17,400 

39.200 

81.200 
13,600 

1,700 

123,800 

Tons. 

6.213,487 

1.607,713 

168.993 

575^31 

787.975 

184,251 

25,308 

575,231 

Tons. 

533.500 
170,600 

12.300 

53.300 

76.300 
12,000 

2,600 

124.500 

12,137,800 

1,216,400 

10,138,189 

985,100 f 


Production in U. P., as can be seen from the above figures will be less 
by about two lakhs of tons compared with the last year’s. In Bihar and 
Bengal and Bombay also there is a decrease ; and the Indian States have 
produced nearly the same quantity. In Orissa there will be small increases 
according to the estimate. In Madras there will be better production of 
sugar compared with the previous season. As the crushing season is expected 
to last longer in Madras, the actual production may register a small increase, 
over the estimation. 


Area under Sugarcane in 1944-45 

The total area under sugarcane in the current season of 194445 is esti- 
mated at 4,134,000 acres as against 4,234,000 acres during 194344. The total 
estimate of the yield of raw sugar (gur) is 54,22,000 tons as a gains t 58,48,000 
tons last year. (Vide Final General Memorandum on the Sugarcane Crop 
of 194445, published in the Indian Trode Journal dated 9lh August, 1945.) 

The final estimate of the sugarcane crop for 1944-45 based on calculations 
upto 25th April, 1945, published in the Indian Trade Journal dated 9tl. 
August, 1945, gives the details of acreage as below : — 
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Provinces and States. 

1944-45 

(Thousands 

1943-44 
of acres) 

U. P. (including Rampur State.) 





2,201 

2,114 

Punjab 



... 


602 

495 

Bihar 


... 



362 

421 

Bengal 

... 

... 

... 


310 

338 

Bombay (including Indian States.) 



... 


166 

162 

Madras 


... 


... 

156 

138 

N.-W.F.P. ... 





96 

83 

Assam 





49 

43 

Orissa 


... 



34 

33 

C. P. & Berar 





32 

29 

Sind (including Khairpur State ) 



... 


5 

6 

Delhi 



... 

... 

3 

2 

Mysore 





44 

38 

Hyderabad ... 




... 

60 

53 

Bhopal (C. I. ) 

... 

... 


... 

7 

7 

Baroda 


... 


... 

5 

4 

Jaora (Central India.) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 





Total. 

4,134 

3,967 


In addition to the area for which particulars are given above, the crop 
is grown on a small scale in certain otiier tracts in India, the average area 
of which on the basis of the last quinquennial figures is roughly 35,000 acres 
which does not come into the above calculation. 

The average percentage of sugarcane area in the various tracts to the 
total area under sugarcane in India based on the figures for the five years 
ending 1942-43 is as below: — 

U. P. 50.8 per cent; the Punjab 11.5 per cent; Bihar 10.9 per cent; 
Bengal 8.1 per cent ; Bombay 3.8 per cent ; Madras 3.3 per cent. 

In the table below is given the area under sugarcane, under improved 
varieties, and production of cane per acre, gross production of gur, and cal- 
culated production of cane crop from 1930-31 to 1944-45 : 


Year. 

Total acreage 
(1,000*8 acres.) 

Acreage under 
improved varieties 
(Thousands of acres ) 

Average cane 
production per 
acre. Tons. 

Gross production 
expressed as gur. 
(Thousands of tons.) 

1930-31 

2,905 

817 

12*3 

3359 

1931-32 

3,076 

1,170 

14.1 

4,116 

1932-33 

3,424 

1,845 

14*9 

4,859 

1933-34 

3,422 

2.2^ 

15-3 

5,055 

1934-35 

3.602 

2,433 

15*1 

5,292 

1935-36 

4,154 

3,056 

15*3 

6,102 

1936-37 

4,582 

3,452 

15*6 

6,932 

1937-38 

3.869 

2,968 

15*5 

5379 

^ 1938-39 

3,130 

2.673 

15*0 

3372 

i 1939-40 

3,640 

2393 

15*0 

i 4,748 

1940-41 

4.598 

3,480 

15*0 

! 4,794 

1941-42 

3,515 

2,773 

15*0 

4371 

1942-43 

3,590 


15*0 

5,076 

1943-44 

4,234 


15*0 

5,848 

1944-45 

j 

4,134 (Estm.) 


15*0 

5348 (Estm.) 
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Gut Control Order, 1943 and Its Working in 1943-44 and 1944-45 

In pursuance of the policy of maximisation of sugar output and the 
consequent need to ensure adequate supplies of sugarcane at the minimum 
price fixed by the Provincial Governments of U. P. and Bihar it was found 
necessary to discourage the output of gur and regulate its production and 
movement. With this object in view the Gur Control Order was passed to 
regulate the prices and production of gur. The decision to regulate prices 
and distribution of gur was arrived at by the Food Conference held in New 
Delhi early in 1943 and the Order was accordingly promulgated on 24lh 
July 1943, in the background of the conditions described above. 

The Order is a very comprehensive one and later on amendments have 
been made from time to time to correct the defects noticed in the working 
of the Order. Under it a Gur Controller for India who is also the Sugar 
Controller has been appointed with the following powers : — 

(1) To fix maximum prices for gur in any specified area ; 

(2) To prohibit or restrict cane movement from any particular area; 

(3) To dhect cane growers in that area to deliver cane (a) to a parti- 
cular sugar factory, (b) in such quantity, (c) at such prices, and 
(d) at such times as may be specified by Controller. 

(4) To prohibit or restrict manufacture or gur; 

(5) To issue gur quotas to provinces or areas and direct producers and 
dealers to deliver the same, and 

(6) To prohibit gur movement and transport. 

From the comprehensive nature of the powers given by the Order it 
will be clear that the authorities are anxious to afford all facilities to mills 
for increasing the output of sugar. It will also be clear that the authorities 
are equally anxious to control prices and arrange movement in an orderly 
manner and relieve the strain on transport. A larger production of gur 
would necessarily mean delay in the allotment of wagons to factories as gur 
being a perishable commodity will have to be accorded priority. Another 
important consideration is that there should not be any great diversion of 
demand for sugar from consumers of gur. The consumption of gur in India 
in rural areas is very great amounting to nearly three times that of sugar. 
Unnecessary restriction either on the movement or production of gur will 
cause hardships for the poor and at the same time create more demand for 
sugar. Owing to the relative cheapness of sugar there has been within 
recent years greater demand for sugar and this will make the problem of 
e3q)orts and the elimination of “ black markets ” difficult. 

The prohibition of the manufacture of gur within a certain area from 
the factories and the direction of supplies of cane to particular factories are 
intended to help mills in getting cane supplies and are therefore in favour 
of the mills. A ban was imposed on the movement of gur either by rail, 
land or river except under a permit obtained from the Gur Controller to 
that effect. 

The Gur Control Order mainly affected the surplus producing areas, 
namely, the U.P., Bihar and Madras. All other areas were deficit areas 
which would have to import gur to meet the internal requirements. Even 
though the Punjab is an important producer of gur, it imports neaidy 
5 lakh tons of gur from the N.-W.F.P. and the U,P. 
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An announcement issued by the Government of India in October 1943 
made it clear that exports on private account were banned and that Govern- 
ment had taken the monopoly of inler-provincial trade. The scheme of the 
Government while banning exports on private account contemplated allot- 
ments of periodical quotas from the surplus areas to deficit areas. On 
November 12, 1943, a press note •was issued by the Government of India 
explaining that no private exports of gur were allowed from one province 
to another. Gur was to be exported only by the Governments of the surplus 
areas to the Governments of the deficit areas or to their accredited repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the instructions cf the Gur Controller for 
India, who would allot periodical quotas for the export of specific quantities 
from each surplus area to each deficit area. 

While the aim of the Gur Control Order was certainly laudable as it 
was the first and important measure designed to help the producers in pre- 
ference to gur-manufacturers and ryots, there was general apprehension that 
the strict enforcement of the Order would affect adversely sugarcane crop 
and acreage. At first Government was imable to maintain price of gur 
at Rs. 8 per maund the controlled ceiling price. 

The licensing of agents and dealers, the control of movements, the grant 
of permits, the allotments of quotas and the monopoly of inter-provincial 
trade naturally created difficulties. The new methods gave rise to good 
deal of confusion in working. Transport which was the main bottleneck 
presented difiSculties. With the ban on free movements of gur and the lack 
of adequate transport facilities, there was a glut in the markets in U. P. and 
prices came down to Rs. 6-8-0. Large stocks had accumulated at the markets 
for lack of transport. The indiscriminate control of gur in areas where 
factories were not situated and the decline in prices to below the rate feed 
by the Government was the subject of considerable criticism. It was widely 
feared that the object of the authorities in maintaining a price ratio between 
gur and sugar had resulted in great confusion and that the total output of 
gur and sugar would be affected. 

Some other defects in the working of the Gur Control Order in its early 
stages were also noticeable. While there was a scarcity of gur in other 
parts of the country, large slocks of gur were accumulating in U.P. and 
Bihar. In the quota arrangements also there were loopholes. The Punjab 
used to get its requirements from N.-W. F. P. and U. P. For some reasons 
the N.-W.F.P. was not able to control its price of gur and actually the 
price was Rs. 14 per maund. The Punjab Government naturally wanted to 
buy its requirements from U. P. at a lower price. The N.-W. F. P. eventually 
permitted private exporters to send out gur at price much higher tbgp the 
controlled rate to Sind which was also a deficit province. Another important 
point was the prevention of “ black markets ” and profiteering by importing 
Governments. Gur acquired by the importing Governments was at a price 
far below the market value in the importing area and the question of proper 
disposal and elimination of “black markets” meant some difficulty. Smuggling 
of gur from areas on the borderline presented a great source of profit to 
the profiteer. 


Comments on the Gur Control Order 

The Gur Control Order is like a double-edged weapon which should 
be used very carefully. An over-zealous control exercised over gur might 
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create troubles for the factories at a later date. Too many restrictions on 
cane and gur might tempt the peasants to give up cane cultivation altogether 
and take to other commodities which are more remunerative. In the drive 
for maximisation of sugar production, gur production should not unduly 
suffer and be materially affected except perhaps to the extent of the increased 
production of sugar. By the application of the Order, one may certainly 
wish for an increase in the production of sugar by enabling mills to have 
sugarcane in adequate quantities but by the indiscriminate application of 
the Gur Control Order, there should not be an increase in sugar output 
at the cost of gur production. The consumption of gur in India is very 
large and almost three times that of sugar. Gur is mostly consumed in the 
place of sugar in rural areas. So the ratios of 3 : 1 between gur and sugar 
may well have to be maintained even imder the Gur Control regime in the 
interests of the large number of gur consumers in this country. Cane in 
the gate areas of the factories alone may be discouraged from being con- 
verted into gur for the benefit of mills. In outside areas, where no mills 
are situated, gur production should be allowed. Otherwise, there will be 
a diversion of sugar consumption in preference to gur consumption in rural 
areas also. This will create an unduly large demand for sugar and result 
in complications for the sugar industry. Newer and larger demands for 
sugar now will only make the operation of Sugar Control Order 
ineffective and there will be “ black markets in sugar everywhere. There- 
fore an unduly strict and rigorous enforcement of the Gur Control Order, 
without gauging its repercussions on the demand for sugar, will only end in 
chaos in the sugar industry itself and defeat the very object for which the 
Gur Control Order came into being. 

In controlling gur production and prices there are certain factors which 
should be faced squarely in the working .of the Order. The very nature of 
the commodity, the large ntimber of people who manufacture gur in scattered 
areas and the enormous quantities produced every year do not make gur 
easily amenable to control operations. For instance, there cannot be the 
same leisurely declaration of delivery quotas as in the case of sugar, for gur 
quickly deteriorates with the onset of the rains. The same condition applies 
to transport and marketing which should be finished quickly and the stocks 
of each year must be disposed of that year. 

As Mr. Lalchand Hirachand, the outgoing Chairman of the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association said in his speech, the Gur Control Order is like a ‘V’ 
weapon in the hands of the Sugar Controller. It is a double-edged knife 
which cuts both ways if used improperly. Every caution should have to 
be taken in putting it into force lest it should turn like a boomerang. “ Like 
all ‘V’ weapons, its use is also destructive in nature.” An improper and 
indiscriminate application of the Gur Control Order will certainly result in 
harmful effects both for gur production as well as sugar production in the 
country. 


Working of the Gur Control Order During 1944-45 

At the outset of 1944 the prevalence of “black markets” in provinces 
and places outside U. P. and Bihar, the lack of transport arrangements for 
gim escort and the inter-district ban on movement of gur created a serious 
crisis in the two gur markets of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar. The ceiling 
prices for gur were fixed by the Gur Controller at Rs. 8 per maund for 1943-44 
season on the basis of a cane price of As. 10 per maund of cane. But the 
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over-stocked position in the gur markets depressed prices in U. P. exporting 
centres and the market prices hardly touched the ceiling price any time 
in U. P. At the same time in places outside U. P. the prices of gur were 
higher than the ceiling prices fixed by the Gur Controller. For instance, 
in Bengal, in certain places affected by famine there was good demand for 
gur as food and it was consumed at as high a price as Rs. 30 per maund. 
In deficit provinces like Sind, C. P. and Bombay the market prices of gur 
were much higher than the ceiling price of Rs. 8 ruling in U. P. Tto 
disparity in prices encouraged smuggling of gur. Further the importing 
merchants in other provinces were making larger profits while the gur 
producer in U. P. and Bihar was obliged to sell his gur at the controlled 
price of Rs. 8. This state of affairs wherein the producer was not making 
any margin of nrofit while the importing merchants were reaping a higher 
reward dissatisfied the gur interests in U.P. who felt sore at the injustice 
done to them by control measures. The Gur Controller was unable to prevent 
the existence of black markets in deficit areas due to the reason that there 
was almost no control over distribution or prices of gur in other provinces 
until a very late date when it was introduced. 

Prices of gur in U. P. therefore suffered a slump in the summer of 1944. 
The meagre transport facilities and the irregular and leisurely working 
of the allotment of quotas accelerated the pace of the accumulation of surplus 
stocks of gur in the markets and soon there was a glut in the gur markets. 
The inter-district movement ban proved at first an impediment for transport 
of gur from the producing centres to the selling markets, thus blocking the 
new season’s gur in U.P. itself. There was a good deal of dissatisfaction 
over the despatches of gur from the producing areas. The working of the 
Gur Control Order in the early stages gave rise to a crop of insoluble 
problems. As a result, prices of gur came as low as Rs. 6 per maund. In 
the months of June and July 1944, due to the over-stocked position, in the 
Muzaffarnagar market price of gur sank as low as Rs. 4-8 per maund, the 
lowest ever touched ^er the introduction of the Control Order. This 
created a great stir and the Gur Controller was obliged to turn his attention 
to (a) provide more wagons for transport of gur before the next cane 
crushing season commenced, (b) and evolve a scheme of quotas and control 
of prices of gur in the importing deficit markets and provinces. 

The resolution adopted by the Consumers’ Council of the All-India 
Pood Conference held at Delhi in July 1944 clearly expressed the anxiety 
over the gur position and the disturbing effects produced by the working 
of the Gur Control Order in the first haft of 1944. The* resolution reads as 
below : — 

“ This Committee views with concern that in gur-producing areas good 
and valuable gur is destroyed by rains and a large area of cane crop is left 
unharvested and insanitary conditions are produced by the wrong policy 
adopted by the Government of India. In the opinion of the Committee, 
gur is a valuable and necessary food, but being perishable, gur should be 
allowed to be transported to other areas before the monsoon. In future 
no restrictions against its transport by bullock carts, lorries, etc., should be 
placed and the movement of gur should be freely allowei The present 
glut should be removed as soon as possible to avoid epidemics and further 
loss to this valuable and useful food.” 

Despite the adverse criticisms and the temporary uneasy position created 
in the gur markets by the operation of Gur Control Order, the authorities 
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were confident that they would tide over the critical situation and with the 
provision of transport and fixation of quotas for provinces, the glut would 
bo removed and prices would adiusl themselves as a result. The Gur 
Controller therefore relaxed no piovision of the Older as he felt sure of 
the necessity and the ultimate success of the control measui*os in averting 
any price racket and black markets in sugar and gur. To cope with tlic 
situation, transport facilities were provided immediately. In the months 
of June, July, August and September 1944, vigorous efforts wore made 
to move the vast quantities of gur which were lying in the markets. Out 
of a total export quota of 380 000 ions from U. P., nearly 250,000 tons wore 
exported from the province by rail, road and river. The strenuous efforts 
made by the Gur Controller and the U. P. Government in arranging quick 
transport for the gur that had accumulated in ‘ mandis ’ reduced the slocks 
to a large extent and prices began to react slowly to the new conditions 
in the gur market. 

Although enough transport was provided by the Government before 
the commencement of the 1914-45 crushing season, due to the acute food 
position and the difficulties involved in the over-production of gur, the 
U. P. Government felt compelled to restrict the output of gur in the ensuing 
season. With that view, on the 9th October 1944, the Government issued 
a press note warning cultivators against the production of gur. The 
announcement made an appeal to the cultivators to restrict cane sowing and 
warned them that if they planted an excessive area under cane outside factory 
zones and a glut in the gur market occurred in 1946, Government would 
not help them in marketing the same. It expressed the wish that the un- 
economic price of gur which prevailed sin'^e the opening of the year would 
lead sugarcane growers outside the factory zones to grow more food crops. 
Thus a definite measure was taken to discourage over-production cf gur in 
the season 1944-45. 

With the revision in prices of cane and sugw^r announced by the U. P. 
Government and the Sugar Controller in October 1944 for the commg 
season of 1944-45, gur ceiling prices were also altered. The ceiling price 
for the new season gur in U. P. was fixed at Rs. 8-12-0 per maund of standard 
quality. In Bihar, the ceiling price v^as fb:ed at Rs. 8-4-0 to discourage 
gur production to r larger degree. Tins price of gur was correlated to a 
cash cane price of 11 annas per maund. With an assuxned recovciy of 
10 per cent and cane pri'^e at il annas the total cost of raw material 
would be Rs. 6-14-0. If +o this sum a figure of Rs. 1-14-0 for the cost of 
manufacture of s jr'and prefit were added, the maximum price of Rs. 8-12-0 
could be arrH^ed ct. • 

To prevent merchants in the importing deficit provinces from misusing 
their permits, a new scheme of control over the distribution cf gur in all 
provinces was also evolved by the Gur Controller. The Provincial Govern- 
ments were asked to fix maximum prices for imported gur and arrange the 
proper distribution of it in the provinces. Permits for exports were strictly 
scrutinised and stringent restrictions were introduced to check “ black 
marketing ” in permits and prevent constant changing of the names of 
impoi-ting places by merchants. 

By^ a notification dated 29th November 1944, the Gur Controller for 
India, in ccnsultation with the U-P. Government, fixed a higher export 
quota of 3,62.000 tons for the province. This quota was to be distributed 
according to a scheme among the deficit provinces. The export quota of 
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U. P. for the previous season was 2,99,000 tons out of a total export allo- 
cation of 3,80,000 tons made from all the surplus provinces. The increased 
allocation for 1944-45 was based on the experience gained by the working - 
of the Gur Control Order in the first year. The deficit provinces were 
asked to give their requirements at the beginning of the season and on 
this has's export allocations were made to the surplus provinces. Thus 
the scope for the existence of black markets in deficit provinces was res- 
tricted by taking into account the full quotas needed by the areas and by 
asking the Provincial Governments in each area to undertake the distribution 
of imported gur at controlled prices. Thus a more scientific and orderly 
scheme of distribution was being evolved for the 1944-45 season. 

With the consent of the Central Government, the Bihar Government 
imposed a ban on export of gur from the province. The Bihar Govern- 
ment, due to decrease in the acreage of sugarcane in that province, did not 
ask for the allocation of any quota for export of gur. The press note issued 
on 15th November 1944 stated' that there had been a decrease in the acreage 
under sugarcane by 20 to 25 per cent approximately and consequently if 
gur was allowed to be made for export, sugar factories would not be able 
to get their normal supply of cane. Therefore, export of gur was prohibited 
from Bihar and no quota for the time being was fixed for export. The 
inter-district ban on movement of gur was re-introduced on 7th December 
1944. 

Measures of control over gur were inaugurated in other provinces also. 
The Government of Bombay fxed the vrholesale ceiling prices of gur in 
the districts of Nasik, Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapur, Satara and Belgaon 
at Rs. 14 per maund. Distribution of gur was also taken under control with 
effect from January, 10, 1915. In Bengal also gur came under control. The 
Government fixed the controlled rate for gur at Khulna at Rs. 12-2-0 per 
maund. On 23rd February 19^15. the Government of Bombay issued an order 
fixing the retcil prices of the throe qualities of gur in Bombay City between 
0-6-9 to 0-6-0 per seer. In Bihar also the ceiling price of gur was determined 
at Rs. 9 per standard maund. Likewise in Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
other deficit areas gur ceiling prices were fixed and distribution was brought 
under control. 

On 24th January 1945, the U, P. Government issued an Order prohibiting 
the movement of gur by road or river without a permit. As the crushing 
season of 1944-45 did not show signs of maxiinum production of sugar due 
to short supply of canc to the factories, the U. P. Government resorted to 
the method of prohibition of the manufacture of gur in certain areas with 
a view to help the factories loc^^ted in the areas. The problem of securing 
better care supplies to sugar facloiies cropped up with the unsatisfactory 
results of certain mills as the crushing season advanced and mills began 
w^orking at full speed. The U. P. Government, agitated over the situation^ 
issued the most sweeping measure of control by prohibiting manufacture 
cf gur in reserved gate areas of about 20 factories and the export of sugar- 
cane therefrom. By a notification dated 2nd Mai*ch 1945, the U. P. Govern- 
ment banned the movement of sugarcane by rail, road or river from any 
place situated within the reserved areas of the following factories in the 
provinces : 

1. Sakhoti-Tanda, 2. Mohiddinpur, 3. Begamabad, 4. Khatauli, 5. Man- 
surpur, 6. Saharanpur, 7. Deoband, 8. Rohana Kalan, 9. Pilibhit, 10. Manpur- 
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Nagaria, 11, Dhampur, 12. Bareilly, 13. Maholi, 14. Hardoi, 15. Khalilabad, 
16. Barhni, 17. Bhatni, 18. Pharenda, 19. Shahganj, 20. Nawabganj. 

By a subsequent notification dated 14th March 1945, three more areas 
were added to this list, viz. Shanili, Golagorkarannath and Ramkola. It was 
hoped that this prohibition would help the mills in securing better supplies 
of cane for the remainder of the crushing season but as the Order came too 
late when almost the mills were closing it did not materially enhance the out- 
put of sugar. Simultaneously the U. P. Government, with a view to help mills 
and discourage output of gur even in the last few days left in the crushing 
season, issued instructions to Regional Food Controllers to requisition gur 
in case gur prices persisted at a level over the ceiling price of Rs. 8-12-0 
per maund. Such a move would effectively discourage gur production and 
help the drive for food production in the coming season. The immediate 
effect of this order was that banks refused to advance loans on gur and 
gur prices came down to the ceiling fixed. A semi-compulsory and extra- 
legal measure of asking gur manufacturers to bring in along with gur 5 per 
cent wheat for sale in the Muzaffarnagar was enforced by the local autho- 
rities for some time. By this, gur was not only used as one of the means 
of tapping the wheat resources of the country-side but the manufacturer 
of gur was penalised by extra demands to discourage him from turning 
cane into gur. But this invidious method resorted to for a temporary period, 
was given up soon. 

The short-fall in cane supply also affected gur output in the season 
1944-45. Since March 1945 there was a definite tendency for an upward 
swing in gur prices in the gur markets in U.P. The short crush, in the 
Western Group, the definite shortage of cane sugar consequent on low crush 
and the Government’s decision to raise water charges on cane cultivation 
by 50 per cent — all these factors show a further hardening of gur prices 
in U. P. this season. With smaller arrivals of gur, the demand by the import 
stations became very acute by the end of March 1945. There was no over- 
stocked position in the gur markets as it was in the last season. Transport 
facilities and the quota system seem to have definitely improved the gur 
position at present. Now the whole situation in regard to gur depends upon 
the manner in which transport will be handled in the ensuing months. If 
from^ the start, gur movement takes place smoothly and permits for quotas 
are issued to the consuming provinces according to their periodic require- 
ments the spectacle of low gur prices in U. P. and high prices in some of 
the consuming areas will not recur again. The key problem, therefore, 
is transport for quick despatches of gur from U.P. to other areas in the 
current season. 

• Production of Sugar by Khandsari and from Gur 

Refined sugar is manufactured by three different processes in India, 
namely (1) direct from cane from modern vacuum pan factcries, (2) from 
cane by indigenous open pan factories, i.e. Khandsaris (through the inter- 
mediate process of Rab), and (3) from gur refined in modem refineries. 

A detailed reference has already been made to the production of .*=ugar 
by the first method, i.e. direct from cane in modem vacuum pan factories. 
In regard to sugar production by Khandsari, no reliable and definite statis- 
tics are available but an estimate can roughly be made on reports. The ope- 
ration of Elhandsaris is particularly noticeable in the United Provinces where 
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60 per cent of the total Khandsari sugar production in India is being produced. 
It is estimated by the authors of “ Report nn the mai’keting of Sugar in India 
and Burma'' that Khand forms nearly 13 per cent of the total white sugar 
made in India. About 85 per cent of the quantity of Khand is directly 
prepared from cane or juice and the re.sL by re-mclting gur. Like gur sugar, 
its production also depends upon the relative prices of gur and sugar in 
any year. 

The quantity of Khand prepared from cane direct has varied during 
recent years from 78,000 tons in (1938-39) to 143,000 tons in (1936-37) and 
100,000* tons in (1943-44). The production of Khand from gur being very 
uneconomic is steadily going down. The production of Khandsari sugar 
during 1939-40 was about 1.25 lakh tens, in 1941-42 about 1 lakh tons in 
1942-43 about 1.5 lakh tons and 1943-44 about 1 lakh ions. Because of the 
short supplies of cane and none too attractive prices of sugar it is estimated 
that the total production of Khandsari sugar for the current season of 1944-45 
will be about 80.000 tons. During the 1943-44 season production by Khand- 
sari factories ranged between 90,000 to one lakh of tons and so the total 
production could be taken as one lakh of tons for that year. 

In this connection it is of interest to observe that although the esti- 
mated production of Khandsari sugar is so large, the figures of the amount 
of excise duty collected during the last nine years would be so low that 
they would point out a very small production. The reason for the collection 
of so small an excise duty is found in the fact that many Khandsaris are 
small units which can easily escape paying the excise duty. The total amount 
of excise duty collected from the production of Khandsari sugar in 1934-35 
and subsequent years is as follows : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year, 

Amount. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1934-35 

77,000 

1937-38 

51,000 

1941-42 

... 4,43.000 

1935-36 

60.000 

1938-39 

59,000 

1942-43 

... 1.57.000 

1936-37 

47.000 

1939-40 

... 1,46,000 

1943-44 

... 3,27,000 


1940-41 ... 2,86,000 


The recent increases in the amount of duty collected show that excise 
duty is being collected from a larger number of Khandsaris than before 1939. 


Definition of Khandsari Sugar 

Under the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 1934, excise duty is levied on Khand- 
sari sugar (i.e. sugar in the manufacture of which neither vacuum pan nor 
vacuum evaporator is employed) under Section 3(1) of the Act. For the 
purpose of the Act * sugar ' means any form of sugar containing more than 
ninety per cent of sucrose, and in order that sugar may be taxable, it must 
be produced in a factory which means any premises in any part of which 
any manufacturing process connected with the production of sugar is being 
carried on or is ordinarily carried on, with the aid of power. The sugar 
produced by the purely agricultural section of the Open Pan Sugar Industry 
where work is done without the aid of power is not liable to excise duty. 
Similarly, products like Gur and Rab which do net contain 90 per cent of 
sucrose are not liable to excise duty. It is well-known that several small- 
sized vacuum pan concerns manufacturing Khandsari sugar had in order 
to avoid the excise duty, so adjusted their business that they would not 
come within the provision of the definition of a * factory With effect from 
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28th February, 1939, however, under the amended definition of ‘factory* 
they were also liable to excise duty el the rate of 0-8-0 per cwt. 

Khandsari production is still being continued because the Khandsaris 
enjoy definite advantages in spite of the uneconomic method of production 
of sugar. The Khandsaris need not pay (a) cess on cane which the factories 
will have to pay, (b) incur no expenses by way of commission to 
co-eperalive societies, (c) spend nothing in railway freight or other trans- 
port costs for supplies of sugarcane, and (d) possibly escape on occasions 
even the payment of excise duty of 0-8-0 per cwt. All these factors are 
responsible for the continued existence of Khandsori production 
of sugar. The total cost of manufacture of Kliandsari sugar may be taken 
at Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. The Report on the Marketing of sugar 
estimates the approximate cost of a typical Khandsari concern in Rohil- 
khand (U. P.) at Rs. 1-1-8 per maund for khand recovered and rab treated 
at 0-3-7 per maund. 

Khandsari industry appears to be at an advantage in the interior areas, 
far removed from factories where cane is available cheaiDly and which 
cannot be disposed of in any other profitable way. The Kliandsari sugar 
factories can be helped by the Government by improvement of the equipment 
and introduction of improved types of crushers, juice-boiling bells, etc. ; by 
improvement of the methods of manufacture in order to improve the quality 
of the finished product ; and by better facilities for getting the necessary 
equipment on hire and by better marketing facilities. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1,67,330 for the esta- 
blishment of a Sugar Research Testing Station for the indigenous system 
of gur and sugar manufacture for a period of 5 years ending in November 
1941. A small grant was also made to the Government of Bihar for investi- 
gation into the pcssibililies of manufacturing Khandsari sugar by single 
pan method. But so far no material results out of these schemes have 
been placed before the public. The newly constituted Central Sugarcane 
Committee may be expected to take some interest and explore the avenues 
of adopting better methods and getting improved qualities of sugar by the 
Khandsaris. 


Sugar Refined from Gur 

The third method of producing sugar is by refining frojn rur. The 
production of sugar refined from gur in modern refineries is naturally doper - 
dent on the relative cheapness of gur and the disparity in prices bohvoon 
gur and sugar. In the years when there will be keen compelilion from 
sugar mills due to plenliful supplies of cane and increased output, pro- 
duction of refined sugar will be rather small. When there is a wide disparity 
between the prices of sugar and of gur so as to enable sugar production 
more profitable, the refineries will produce more sugar and enjoy prosperous 
conditions. Thus, production of sugar by refineries varies very much from 
year to year and is governed by unpredictable factors. 

Production of sugar by refining gur, in India, in 1943 was the lowest 
on record, being only 6,370 tons against the previous low record of 13,400 
tons in 1942, Only five factories worked, one in the U.P. and four in 
the Madras as against 11 in the previous year. The noain cause of low 
production was high gur prices owing to shortage of sugar. The average 
recovery of sugar per cent gur was 64.6 as against 61.8 in 1942, thus showing 
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sn increase of 2.S per cent over the lat.t -jca'^on’s lecovevy. Tlit prevalence of 
high price*--, for gur in the season was the of low produeUon of sugar 

by gur refineries. 

In the Uni-^cd Provinces the quantit'^ of qnr melted \ 750 tons in 

1043 as a:’ainst 3,600 tons m 1942 Sugar n ' inif^ictured vps 450 Ions against 
2,100 tons in the prcvicu«- season and lao^as jOs obiaintd wcxe 2^0 to*ts 
against 1,200 tons in the jear 1912. Thus m the vear 1043 the output of 
sugar as well as molasses were very lov.. Pecove*'' of sugar per 100 tonj 
of gur melted was 62 50 a^. agrje*>t 53 3 in The increase in recovery 

of 1.2 per cent durine the K r'' as pn ar^hlc^oincnt. Recovery 

of molasses per 100 tons was same as the previous soa^'on at 33 3. 

In Madras gur melted 9140 icns in 19-3 against 13,100 tons 
in the previous year. Sugar u''jnuiactuied was 5,920 lens as a:?ainst 11.300 
tons in 1912; and molassco obtai»'‘ed 2,440 agamsi G,1^0 tons. The recovery 
percentages foi sugar and n classes for 100 tons were 64.77 and 2G 70 against 
62.4 and 35.4 in the last season. Recovery percentage of sugar increased 
by 2.37 per cent while the re^'o^^cry of molasses decreased by 8.7 per cent 
compared with the previous j*ear. 

The tctal production of supar and molasses by refineries in India for 

1943 were as follows : gur melted 9,860 tons ; sugar manufactured 6,370 
tens; molasses obtained 2,680 tons; recovery of sugfr 64.60 per cent; and 
recovery of molasses 27.18 per cent. The comparathe figures for the pre- 
vious serson of 1942 were eur melted 21.700 ons ; sugar produced 13,400 
tons ; molas^^es obtained 7, GOO tons ; recovery cf sugar 61.8 per cent and 
of molasses 35.0 per cent. 

Sugar Rejined j,*om Gur hi India jor 1944 

As we go to press, the Note on production rf sugar by refineries from 
gur was published by the Director of Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology 
for the year 1944. Onh^ four factories produced sugar by refining gur in 

1944 as a93inFt five in 1943. Total production, howe^-er, showed a slight 
increase, being 7,980 tons against 6,370 t^n^ ir 1943. The average recovery 
of sugar per cent was 59.4 aeainst 64 6 m th^ pre^-ious year. The distri- 
bution of factories was two in Madras one in U. P. and one in the Indian 
States, altogether nialcing a total of 4 for the vdiole country. The low 
production and the smallne‘?s m the number of refineries can be explained 
by the high prices prcvaihnp for gur in many parts of the country last 
year. 

It will be interesiing to study the follo\ving table to understand the 
extent cf tLe contribution of refineries to sugar and molasses production 
in India during the last eight years: — 


Produefior. of Sugar and Moh^sec In India hy Gur Refineries 


Particular-- 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Number of Gur 
refineries operathg 

9 

10 

10 

30 

14 

11 

5 

4 

Gur melted m tons (thousands) 

32 

26,7 

233 

50.8 

87.3 

21.7 

9.8 

13.3 

Sugar manufactured in tons 

(thousands) 

19.5 

16.6 

14 2 

29 6 

48.5 

13.4 

63 

7.9 

Molasses obtained in tons 

101 

8.8 

64 

15 8 

32 0 

76 

2.6 

3.0 

Recovery % of sugar from Gur 

60 9 

62 1 

60 9 

58 2 

55.6 

618 

64 6 

59.4 

Recovery % of molasses from 

Gur 

315 

32 9 

274 

31 1 

36 7 

35.0 

27.1 

28.1 
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Distribution oj Sugar in India 

Since the institution of control over the sugar industry, the distribution 
of sugar has been under the supervision and direction of the Sugar Controller 
for India. As already observed in the foregoing pages, a quota system of 
allotment from the various surplus to the deficit provinces with minimum 
pressure on transport was introduced by the Sugar Controller in 1942. 
Gradually the shortcomings in the operation of control measures noticed 
from time to time were eliminated and improvements in methods devised 
to make controls effective. 

The following statement gives the provisional quotas allocated by the 
Sugar Controller for the year 1944-45 from the all-India pool : — 


Area 


{Tons 

Area 

Tons 

Assam 


... 16,000 

Tammu & Kashmir 

... ... 4.500 

Baluchistan ... 


... 4,500 

Madras & States 

... 98,300 

Bengal & States 

... 

... 141,000 

N-W.F.P. ... 

... ... 16,500 

Bombay & States 


... 189,000 

Orissa 

... ... 7,500 

C. I. States ... 


... 22,000 

Punjab & States 

... 147,000 

C. P. & States 

• •• 

... 33,000 

Rajputana 

... ... 35,000 

IDelhi ••• 

••f 

... 17,500 

Sind & States 

... ... 29,200 

Hyderabad ... 


... 16,000 

Bihar 

U. P. & States 

... 52,000 
•*. ... 125,500 

Total * 955,050 


(Includes 44,000 tons of Khandsari sugar allotted to areas outside the U. P.) 


As in the previous year, effective control over distribution of sugar in 
the consuming centres with the co-operation of the Provincial and States 
authorities, timely and adequate provision of transport for the allocated 
quotas are the two main factors that will contribute to the success of control 
and the stamping of “ black markets ” in sugar during the current year. 
Therefore organisation of distribution and transport of sugar should, as in the 
past, be carefuUy looked into by the Sugar Controller for India at this stage 
of enforcement of control orders in 1944-45. 

Importance of Sugar Industry in National Economy 

We have dealt with at length the various problems of the sugar industry 
during 1943-44 and the prospects for the current season of 1944-45. It now 
remains to see the wider picture and assess the importance of the sugar 
industry in the national economy of this country. 

The figures of production given above vdll unmistakably demonstrate 
the importance and present magnitude of the sugar industry in India. In 
this connection it should be remembered that the Sugar Industry is at present 
the second biggest industry in India, the Cotton Textile Industry being the 
first and largest, and both these industries are owned, controlled and managed 
to a very large extent by the nationals of this country. The prosperity of 
nearly 20 million agriculturists is linked up with the welfare and progress 
of the sugar industry in as much as the sugarcane growers in India are 
mostly small-holding peasants, with meagre incomes. Taking into consi- 
deration these facts and also that the development of sugar industry has 
enabled India to keep within her borders a huge annual drain of about 
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Rs. 16 crores paid to foreign countries before the establishment of the 
industry, it is easy to see the importance of the Sugar Industry in the 
national economy of the country. The need for its development and con- 
tinued progress for the welfare of India cannot be over-emphasised. The 
rapid growth of the Sugar Industry in a comparatively short period to its 
present position of eminence, the possibility of production of sugar from 
the existing equipment of factories in quantities larger than the present 
estimated consumption, and the invaluable contribution Sugar Industry has 
made during the most testing period of the war are the highlights of the 
history of the Sugar Industry in India. It is therefore essential, nay, very 
vital and indispensable, to create conditions for a complete cessation of all 
imports of foreign sugar into the country and for the expansion of markets 
within the coimtry and without the country to as large an extent as possible. 

So long as the vjar lasts the problem, of course, is not difficult because 
there will be practically no competition either from Java or Phillippines. 
As a matter of fact, Indian sugar has assumed great importance during 
the war with the loss of Java and it may be hoped that it will emerge 
with a stronger and sounder internal and external position through the 
ordeals of war. With the termination of the International Sugar Agreement 
there is a large scope for India to build up an export market, after pno- 
ducing enough to go round for the internal consumption and military demands. 
Before Java could come into the world’s markets' again, Indian sugar should 
acquire and consolidate its position in nearby markets. 

Consumption of Sugar in India 

The present annual consumption of sugar is roughly estimated to be 
about 11 lakh tons per year (our per capita consumption is very small as 
compared with most other countries of the world in normal times as a glance 
at the relevant Table No. — in the Sugar Industry at a Glance will show) . 
During the last two or three years due to the compulsory cut imder ration- 
ing, the per capita consumption of sugar in India must have temporarily 
come down further. Consumption of sugar in India, however, is not steady 
and varies from year to year with the rise and fall of price of sugar, with 
changes in economic conditions, etc. But we will not be far wrong if we 
estimate the annual consumption of sugar in India at 103 lakh tons in 
1938-39, lOJ tons in 1939-40, 11 lakh tons in 1940-41, lOi lakh tons in 1941-42, 
11 lakh tons in 1942-43 and 12 lakh tons in 1943-44. "^The irffiationary con- 
ditions and the increased economic activity in the country due to the war- 
effort have resulted in the inclusion of a new class of consumers of sugar — 
a class which had never taken to consumption of sugar before. Consequently 
demand from civilian sources for consumption has also increased in quan- 
tity. The Army is now also an important consumer of sugar, and in order 
to reduce their consumption of sugar, a gur ration was also introduced in 
the military since 1943. Increase in the habit of consuming sugar is helpful 
to the industry for the future. It can definitely be expected that internal 
consumption of sugar would be higher after the war, due to the higher 
standard of living following from the huge plans for the economic develop- 
ment of the country. The Bombay Plan which contemplates the provision 
of basic amenities like good food, etc. if implemented, will necessarily give 
an impetus for consumption of sugar as an essential article of food by mil- 
lions in this country. Therefore in the post-war period, there are large pros- 
pects for increased consumption of sugar in the country itself. Even an 
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output of lo lakh tons can now easily bo consumed at the present scale of 
demand for su^er in the country, but, due to rationing, those that can con- 
sume inore do not get It. 

VaZue oj Imports of Sugcu end reduced Revenue from Import Duty 

The dv)v'clGpm 2 tit ol Sugai* Indu-iiy in India is a great national need 
of the country. The decreasing measure of dependence of this country on 
outside supplies of susar will be clearly seen from an examination of the 
statistics of imports (vide Table No. 32) . Since the loss of Java to the enemy 
there vts a complete stoppage of imports of foreign sugar into India. We 
hope that there will be p^acticallj no import of foieign sugar now, India 
having reached a position of self-sufficiency. 

India Exports a Small Quantity of Sugar 

Since the last two years, despite rationing of sugar in the country 
and the large mLitary demands lor it, India exported a small amount 
of sugar to the neighbour-ng countries. The export quota for 1943 
and 1&4 was fixed at 15,00G tons. In answer to a question from Mr. Manu 
Subedar in the Central Assembly on March IG, 1945, Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
the ITood Member said that a quota of about 17,000 tons of sugar for 
expert to neighbouring countries was permitted by the Government of 
India. The export in 1942-43 v/cs 30,836 tons, in 1941-42, it was 18,843 tons, 
and in 1940-41, it w^as 13,965 tons, according to the Review of the Trade 
of Indla^ for 1842-43 published in 1945. 

With the clearing of the war clouds in the West and the end of the 
European war, the improvement in shipping position will be definitely felt 
in a short time and the sugar-siai v'od Middle East countries are likely to 
ask for Indian sugar. Therefore both to saieguard our internal consumption 
position and to help the neighbouring countries with reasonable exports of 
sugar, the policy of maximisaiion of sugar output in India must be pursued 
with unrelenting vigour and undiminished enthusiasm. 

Protection to the Industry to Coniiniie till 31st March 1946 

The sugar industry made tremendous progress under protection granted 
to it since 1932. The results of the last fifteen years have justified amply 
the wisdom in extending protection to the industry and its contribution is 
immense today for the w^elfare of the nation. It would be difficult to 
imagine what plight -we would h?vc been in. had there been no well 
developed sugar industry in India and had we depended upon imported 
sugar for onr essential needs. The question of protection has become insig- 
nificant with the dislocation in international trade and the eclipse 
of Java from the sugar markets of the world. It can be said with 
a good deal of truth that Indian sugar has no competitor now in the field 
both in the internal markets as well as the sugar-starved Middle East 
and nearby markets. However, the broader question regarding the need for 
estimating the quantum of protection necessary after 1946 cannot be ignored. 
If protection is to be withdrawn in the post-war years, it should only bef done 
gradually and by progressive stages, carefully judging and studying the 
reaction of each step on the industry in the general post-war setting of the 
trade and commerce. 
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suggest, however, that the present protection should be continued 
for a further period of 3 years, when the question can be appropriately 
examined by a Tarifi Board alter conditions become normal and stabilised. 
The presen c import duty on sugar is Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt. which, with a sur- 
chaige oi 20 per cent, and addition of an equivalent excise duty of Rs. 3 
per cwt. amounts Rs. 11-1-7 lj5 per cwt. (Vide Table 32, on page xv, in 
The Sugar Industry at a Glance.) 

Sugar Industry Froiecuoa and Coaszimers' Interests 

The effect of the piotecdon granted to sugar industry in India from the 
point 01 consumers needs a little examination here. A detailed discussion 
of protection versus the consumers interests has been given in our 1938 
AwiLuaL, and only a bare outline Is needed here. We pointed out previously 
the beneficial result of the policy of discriminating protection adopted by 
the Government of India and came to the conclusion that the policy of 
hberal protection to sugar proved to be an unqualified success m that it 
was responsible lor the rapid stridesj that the industry made in 6 to 7 years. 
As a result of the phenomenal development ot the sugar industry 
in recent years, this country is now seit-suhicient in regard to the require- 
ments ot sugar and the Indian sugar industry has also played a very 
important role in war-time economy of the country. The Tarift Board also 
came to a sinular conclusion that the “ ordinary consumer has, so far, 
no cause for any complaint against the policy of protection and indeed 
has every reason to be saxisried. With omy a small sacrifice on the part 
of the consumers, we have been able to develop a very imporlant large- 
scale industry in the country and th^s is a great achievement in itself, about 
which lire whole country may teel proud. The advantages gained in the 
long run will cercamiy outweigh the negligible sacrifice made by the con- 
sumers. In the post-war years, the consumers have every right to expect 
a lowering of sugar prices, along with a fall in the general level oi prices, A 
word of explanation is necessaiy here in regard to the rise in sugar prices 
durmg the last three years. This rise was necessitated by the increase in 
the price ol cane, necessitated by the increase in the cultivator’s cost of 
produedun, and the increase in manulaciuring costs due to the war. 

There is every reason to hope, that with the improvement in cane- 
growing, the development of subsidiary industries like power alcohol, plastic 
and rayon manufacture from bagasse, etc. it will be possible to bring about 
a reduction in prices of sugar, and the Indian consumer will not have to 
regret ac any time the generous policy of protection pursued towards the 
sugar industry. 

Protection Decidedly an Advantage to the Country 

After a careful appraisal of various relevant factors, e.g. the magni- 
ficent progress of the industry, the almost complete self-sufficiency that we 
have achieved in regard to sugar, the improvement in the lot of millions 
of cultivators as a result of better returns from the cane crop cultivation, 
the relief afforded by the industry in cutting down the problem of severe 
unemployment in the country, particularly amongst the educated and tech- 
nical men, the subsidiary industries which are bound to ^ling up, the 
scope for profitable development which was afforded to indigenous dormant 
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capital during a period of acute world depression, the development wit- 
nessed in villages in the gur industry, and the general confidence gained 
by industrialists and managers of big establishments in India by the expan- 
sion of the industry, we feel that any frank and unbiassed person cannot 
help arriving at the conclusion — ^perhaps the only conclusion— that the deve- 
lopment of the Indian Sugar Industry has completely vindicated the policy 
of protection which has indeed proved a great blessing to the country. It 
has made possible for the people to get their quota of sugar, even during 
the war period, although perhaps in a smaller quantity, and thus has been 
responsible in eliminating a sugar famine which was the lot of many coun- 
tries during the Second World War. The Su^ar Industry today is unques- 
tionablj" a great national asset and only due to its development to its present 
size, it was possible to supply this cheap, essential, energising food, con- 
taining 100 per cent carbohydrates, to the people of the country, at a time 
when there is a shortage of carbohydrates in general in all parts of the world. 

Minimum Cane Prices and Production of Sugar in Provinces and States 

We have so far dealt with the problems of sugar industry at length 
in the two major provinces of U. P. and Bihar as well as with the total 
all-India production of sugar during 1943-44. Likewise we have dealt with 
the minimum prices of cane fixed in those two Provinces and many other 
problems peculiar to those two Provinces but having a bearing on the 
sugar industry as a whole. Let us turn for a moment towards other Provinces. 

Sugar Industry in Madras during 1943-44 

The ai'ea planted with sugarcane in the Madras Presidency during 
1943-44 showed an increase of 26,000 acres over the last year, the figures 
being 1,47,980 acres against 1,21,970 acres in 1942-44. The increase in 
acreage is due to better return to cane growers in factory areas and the 
higher prices of gur and consequent good demand for gur. The Govern- 
ment of Madras banned manufacture of gur in factory areas and directed 
the supply of cane to the factory at the rates fixed by them in order to 
encourage maximisation of sugar output. Factories paid for cane from 
Rs. 17 to Rs. 28 per ton. This was the minimum price fixed in the province 
for sugarcane. The total production of sugar in the Madi’as Presidency was 
44,100 tons in 1943-44 against 32,700 tons, in 1942-43. 

Sugar control worked on the whole in a satisfactory manner during the 
year. Sugar distribution to the districts was arranged as per Zonal Scheme 
introduced by the Commissioner of Civil Supplies and worked well. Tliere 
were no ‘‘ black markets ” on any considerable scale. 

Sugar Industry in Mysore during 1943-44 

The sugar factory at Mandya in the Mysore State worked for a total 
of 250 days and the total quantity of cane crushed was 2,04,587 tons. Sugar 
produced was 20,210 tons during 1943-44 as against 15,666 tons in the pre- 
vious season. There was an improvement in the recovery, which stood at 
10.26 per cent compares favourably with the All-India average recovery of 
10.26 per cent. Ilie output of sugar would have been higher during the 
year, but for the drop in the supply of sugarcane, the planting of which 
received a set-back owing chiefly to the offer of more attractive prices for 
paddy and other food crops as well as for gur manufacture. 
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The minimum price fixed for sugarcane during the year 1943-44 was 
Rs. 18 per ton. This was increased further during the year 1944-45 in view 
of the increase in the ex-factory price of sugar by Rs. 1-7-0 per maund 
with effect from 20th October 1944. The quantity of molasses produced 
was 6,100 tons during the year 1943-44 and the whole of it was utilised for 
the manufacture of power alcohol and rectified spirit. 

Sugar Industry in Bomhay-Deccan during 1943-44 

The 1943-44 cane-crushmg season in Bombay was moderately good for 
sugar output. The crop was on the whole fairly satisfactory and free from 
diseases. Sugar production was maintained on a satisfactory level in spite 
of difficulties of harvesting, labour costs and short supplies of essential 
chemicals and others. Total production of sugar in the Bombay-Deccan 
was 98,000 tons in the season 1943-44 compared with 96,438 tons in the 
previous year. Bombay is a deficit sugar province as the output falls short 
of consumption. Production is only about half of the estimated provincial 
consumption of Bombay. 

Valuable experimental work on sugarcane cultivation is being con- 
tinuously carried on by some of the Deccan mills and useful information 
and data have been collected by research. Due mainly to irrigation and 
water supply difficulties, scope for the expansion of sugar industry in 
the Deccan Canal areas is being restricted. On the other hand, sugar pro- 
duction will probably sxiffer and come down in 1944-45 due to the enforce- 
ment of Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act, making it compulsory for aO. 
sugar mills to put xmder cultivation of food crops and cereals 50 per cent 
of the acreage of sugarcane crop. 

In this connection it may be recalled that the Bombay Government, 
with a view to further the “ Grow More Food campaign, passed in the 
middle of 1944, the Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act, thereby compelling 
the sugar factories of the Province to devote half of the land for the culti- 
vation of food crops like cereals for the season 1944-45 and thereafter. The 
enforcement of the Act entailed considerable difficulties as the sugar mills 
were obliged to put 50 per cent of their reserved cxdtivable area to produce 
food crops. Despite several protests from the sugar mills and ihe public, 
the Government of Bombay persisted in its enforcement for the current 
season of 1944-45 and did not modify the provisions in so far as it related 
to sugar mills.* 

In Bombay, one distinguishing feature of the sugar industry is that miUs 
themselves own large plots of land in the areas nearby and raise the major 
portion of their cane requirements for making sugar. In U. P., Bihar 
and other areas, the mills on the contrary, depend for the supply 
of cane on individual cultivators and small peasants who cultivate the sugar- 
cane crop in their fields. Thus the Bombay sugar factories possess a deflate 
advantage of having aU their cane supplies under their own control. The 
benefits of large-sc^e cultivation and use of machinery and tractors for 
tillmg the soil can, thus, be enjoyed by the sugar mills who own large plots. 
But flie enforcement of the Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act for the sugar 
mills is fraught with grave consequences for the sugar industry in the 
Province as the mills have short supply of cane if 50 per cent of their 
sugarcane acreage is turned to the cultivation of food crops. Such a con- 

♦Thene is some hope of this matter being re-considered. Vide recommendations 
in this behalf, on page xxxv. 

4 
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tingency will keep the mills idle in the crushing season for considerable time 
for lack of cane supplies and result in a decreased output of sugar in Bombay, 
whi<i is unfortunate, for various reasons. 

Commenting on the application of the Bombay Growth of Food Crops 
Act to the sugar mills, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor^ Iifiduin Sugar Industry 
Annual in a press statement, said : — 

“ The Sugar Controller’s recent reduction of the sugar quota for 
the various provinces this year, following the expected smaller sugar 
production in 1944-45, and the decision of the Bombay Government 
to enforce ihe Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act, thereby com- 
pelling the sugar factories of the Province to devote half the land 
for the cultivation of food crops, suggests lack of co-ordination in 
the activities of the various departments of Government. The 
enforcement of the compulsory cultivation of food crops on 50 per 
cent of the cane areas in Bombay Province will result in a further 
reduction in the output of sugar in Bombay where the total produc- 
tion last season (1943-44) was about 96,000 tons, while the quantity 
allotted for civil consumption was about twice as much. When this 
reduction in production by the Deccan factories in 1945-46 is coupled 
with the short-fall in U.P., Bihar, Punjab and Bengal where the 
acreage under cane is 25 per cent smaller, the shortage of sugar 
production in subsequent seasons in the whole country will be 
keenly felt by the people whose ration is likely to be curtailed 
if the defence services’ demands and exports are not materially 
reduced.” 

It is to be hoped that the Bombay Government will re-consider its deci- 
sion even now in the light of the declared aims of the Food Department 
and the Sugar Controller to maximise sugar output in the country, and to 
modify the operation of the Act so as to exempt cane-growers, near factory 
areas, whether individuals or companies, from the compulsory turning 
of 50 per cent of their land into producing food crops. This measure is very 
essential in the interests of the immediate needs of the consumers as well 
as the future of the sugar industry in the Province, for after all sugar is also 
a very valuable article of diet, which is in short supply. 

In any cui’sory survey of the progress of sugar industry in Bombay- 
Deccan, special mention must be made of the recent experiments that are 
being made for the manufacture of sugar-candy in India. A sugar-candy 
research scheme, financed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
is in progress at Ravalgaon (Nasik District) for the last years. Out- 
standing improvements such as the use of steam and modem machinery 
have been introduced in the process of the manufacture of sugar-candy. 
The plant at Ravalgaon is the first of its kind in India and in quality some 
of the varieties of candy produced equal if not excel the imported sugar- 
candy. Arrangements are also being made to train chemists and Karigars 
intending to be employed in this industry. 

There are very few mills in India capable and equipped with the neces- 
sary plant for the production of sugar-candy which is very much in demand 
in this country and is largely imported from abroad. The Ravalgaon Sugar 
Farm has made successful efforts to produce good variety and ts^pes of sugar- 
candy crystal. We venture to suggest that sugar mills in other 
provinces may profitably explore the avenues for producing sugar-candy in 
the post-war period. 
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SugcLT Production in Bengal and Other Areas in 1943^ 

Famine and disorganisation in civilian life in Bengal resulted in lower 
production and short-season. Production of sugar in Bengal for 1943-44 
amoimted to 13,600 tons as against 16,500 tons in the previous year while 
the yearly consumption is as high as 11 lakh tons for Bengal and the 
neighbouring States. The number of factories that crushed cane were 6 
against 8 in 1942-43 and even those under work did not obtain a satisfactory 
crush for lack of cane supplies. The province was deeply afflicted by vride- 
spread famine. Naturally shortage of labour and other factors also affected 
the output of cane crop. 

The deep scars left by famine on the economic life of the Province 
persist even today and the output of the current season (1944-45) also will 
be comparatively poor. 

In Punjab, N.-W. F.P., Orissa and Indian States production of sugar 
during 1943-44 was fairly good and there were no special features. Pro- 
duction of sugar in Indian States amounted to 123,800 tons in 1943-44 
compared with 85,000 tons in the previous year, thereby showing nearly 
45 per cent increase in total output. 

Sugar Enquiry Committee of Bengal 1942-43 

The Report of the Sugar Enquiry Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bengal was published in 1942. The Bengal Government 
naturally felt anxious to develop and increase production of sugar in the 
Province as the estimated capacity of output of the existing mills being 
only about 50,000 tons against an annual consumption of 1.5 lakh tons. 
Ihere has not been much co-ordination between the mills and the growers 
of cane. Further the ryot in Bengal has always a preference for paddy and 
jute crops. The need for planned development of sugar industry in Bengal 
was very great. 

As a result of the findings of the Special Committee, the Bengal Sugar 
Board was constituted as an advisory body to suggest plans relating to 
increased production of sugar and gur in the Province. A detailed account 
of its functions and powers has been given in our 1943 Annual (see pp. 
48-49) . It must be observed that due to the abnormal war conditions and 
the proximity of Bengal to the enemy occupied zones, it has not been possible 
to implement the recommendations of the special Enquiry Committee so far. 

Power Alcohol and Molasses Production 

Molasses is a very important and valuable by-product of the sugar indus- 
try and output of molasses in India as far in excess of the present con- 
sumption. So far mainly due to ofiicial indifference and lack of sympathy, 
the Power Alcohol industry which can convert a large quantity of molasses 
into useful alcohol fuel for motor cars and trucks has not developed in 
^dia. Only at the eleventh hour when there was acute shortage of petrol 
in the country, was attention turned seriously to Ihe potentialities of power 
alcohol as a substitute fuel which can be mixed with petrol profitably.^ 
Sugar interests have been urging since long the development of this useful 
industry but no concrete steps have been taken on an adequate 
scale. Consequently we have only a few small distilleries for the production 
of rectified spirit and power alcohol from molasses. The wastage of molasses 
for lack of demand has been tremendous in India. At present they are 
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being used for refining tobacco, for rectified spirit, for power alcohol pro- 
duction in small quantities in U. P. compared with the huge production, etc. 
But large quantities are being wasted at the mills for lack of demand and 
some are used as manure at low prices. If the power alcohol industry would 
be adequately developed in this coimtry, it will not only result in a drop 
in imports of petrol and saving of money, but also give stability to the sugar 
industry, due to the profitable utilisation of this by-product. This problem 
deserves the earnest attention of the industry as well as the Government 
in the post-war planning schemes. 

Production of Molasses in India during 1943^44 Season 

The production of molasses in India during 1943-44 directly from sugar 
mills amounted to 4,38,700 tons against 3,69,100 tons in the previous year. 
The recovery percentage was 3.61 against 3.54 in the last season. The U. P. 
alone produced more than 50 per cent of the total output of molasses by 
sugar mills, viz. 2,62,600 tons against 2,12,300 tons in 1942-43, while Bihar 
produced 68,300 tons in 1943-44 against 74,400 tons of molasses in the pre- 
vious year. Bombay produced 28,700 tons and the Indian States about 
46,700 tons. The production of molasses by gur refineries in India in 1943-44 
amounted to 2,680 tons against 7,600 tons in the previous year. The recovery 
percentages were 64.60 and 61.8 respectively for the two years. 

For the season 1943-44, the total production of molasses from all sources, 
therefore, amoimted to a huge figure of 4,41,380 tons. Compared with this 
huge production, the demand for power ^cohol and rectified spirit manu- 
facture was very low and poor. The chief complaint in India has been that 
the large surplus production of molasses is being annually wasted without 
any beneficial use and that the disposal of the enormous quantities produced 
is becoming a nuisance problem for mills from year to year. Since only a 
small quantity of molasses is used for refining tobacco and power alcohol 
and as no other profitable means of employment have been so far adopted, 
a large quantity of molasses is used as manure and other unprofitable uses 
at cheap prices. The wastage of molasses in this country is thus very large. 

U. P. Power Alcohol Act, 1940 (Act VIII of 1940) 

In August 1940, the U. P. Government promulgated the Power Alcohol 
Act controlling the production, supply and distribution of power alcohol in 
U. P. as fuel with petrol. Some of the recommendations of the Joint Power 
Alcohol Committee of U.P. and Bihar,* (1938) which were put in cold 
storage for a considerable time, were given effect from April 28, 1941 by 
the above enactment. Orders were issued at once for the e^orcement of 
the Act in the districts of Bareilly, Bijnor, Budaon, Pilibhit and Chandausi, 
Amroha tehsils of the Moradabad district. The proportion of alcohol to be 
mixed with petrol as fuel for motor cars was fixed at 1 : 4 or 20 parts of 
alcohol with 80 parts of petrol to make a unit of power fuel. The Act was 
subsequently extended to other areas and the price of alcohol was fixed 
at 6 annas per gallon in the beginning. To increase production, licenses were 
granted to the Kesar Sugar Mills and the Oudh and Hindusthan Sugar Mills 
jointly for the manufacture of power alcohol from molasses by importing 
plant and machinery from abroad. Following the grant of licenses, these 

^The Editor of this Annual, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, was a member of this committee. 
Its recOTomendatioiis are summarised in the 1939 Sugar Industry Annual. 
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milk placed orders in the United States for the delivepr of the necessary 
plant. But it appears, due to lack of necessary priority in shipping and 
support of the Government to back the orders as an urgent war measure, 
deliveries in respect of these orders have not yet been made and the attempt 
to augment production have proved abortive. 

As pointed out, in the previous Aunmls, both the Central and the Pro- 
vincial Governments have been dilatory and unhelpful in the matter of 
production of power alcohol and no progress was made in regard to actual pro- 
duction of power alcohol while other countries developed power alcohol 
production, despite their vast petrol resources. The present war and the 
shortage of petrol suddenly overtook the country surprise and the autho- 
rities realised the need for development of power alcohol only when the 
crisis came on the neck and the internal transport situation became dis- 
organised. Then it was too late to secure immediately any machinery and 
plant for production and so the existing distilleries alone were to be asked 
to go full speed ahead and production was stepped up, though to a very 
limited extent. The American Technical Mission headed by Dr. Grady was 
reported to have strongly recommended the production of power alcohol to 
relieve the pressure on transport. It was believed that the necessary plant 
would be imported under Lease-Lend on Ihe strength of the recommenda- 
tion, but later on it became clear that nothing csme out of it and all the 
high hopes aroused by the visit of the Mission were belied. 

It is also reported that Distilleries Co. Ltd. of London had prepared 
in March 1943 after a close enquiry a detailed report and recommended the 
construction of alcohol distilleries in India of standard design, each one 
million gallons unit capacity of power alcohol per annum or 3,000 gallons 
per day. The plan proposed would operate under the Melle Fourth 
Technique Process for the production of ^cohol direct from molasses wai^. 
It was stated that subject to suitable priority being made available from 
the Government the whole project for the construction of the six distilleries 
could be executed and operated in less than two years. But it is a pity 
that no attempt has been made in this direction even, and one of the main 
recommendations of the Tariff Board has not been implemented. 

Power Alcohol Act in Bihar Passed in 1942 

The Bihar Government following the lines of the U. P. Government and 
the recommendations of the Bihar Power Alcohol Advisory Committee’s 
Report passed in 1942 the Bihar Power Alcohol Act but for the same reasons 
mentioned above, no progress worth the name was recorded. 

Power Alcohol in Hydeiuhad State 

The Nizam Government also passed the Power Alcohol Act applicable in 
their territory and enforced the use of alcohol as fuel. The Power Alcohol 
Factory started by the Government and equipped at a cost of Rs. 8 l akhs 
has been working well from the last two years producing nearly 3 lakh 
gallons of power alcohol a year and utilizing 5,600 tons of molasses. 

Power Alcohol in Bombay and Other Areas 

The Bombay Power Alcohol and Petroleum Act of 1942 received the 
assent of the Governor-General in December 1942 and came into force at 
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once* Use of power alcohol as admixture with petrol was compulsorily 
enforced in some areas in Bombay. One of the sugar mills in Deccan was 
equipped with the necessary plant and is expected to produce about 30,000 
gallons of power alcohol per month. 

Other Provinces like Madras, Bengal, the Punjab and some Indian States 
also took steps later on gradually to introduce compulsory use of power 
alcohol and rectified spirit with petrol as fuel. 


Govermaent Dilatory in Encouragement of Power Alcohol Production 


The Government of India had been hopelessly negligent in encourage- 
ment of power alcohol manufacture in India before and in the early stages 
of the war. If only arrangements had been made in time for stepping up 
production of power alcohol as a substitute to petrol, there would not have 
been such a chaotic disorganisation in internal road transport as was wit- 
nessed in 1943 and 1944. Even the sugar industry would have been greatly 
facilitated by the running of lorries for the conveyance of cane. After 
meeting the internal miscellaneous demands, more than 4 lalA tons of 
molasses are available in this country, which, if utilised, will produce no 
less than 22 million gallons on the basis of one ton of molasses producing 
56 gallons of power alcohol. Nearly Rs., 65 lakhs could thus be saved 
within the country, without affecting the excise revenue. But unfortunately 
the Governments lacked foresight and pursued an indifferent attitude for 
developing this valuable source, despite the persistent appeals of the sugar 
industry. 


Even now it is not exactly known to what extent the Government of 
India have given, under war-time stringency for petrol, encouragement to 
the increased production of power alcohol. But from the statements made 
from time to time on this subject by official spokesmen, we will not be 
far wrong if we characterise the policy as nugatory and progress achieved 
in this direction from the last three years as inconsequential and infinitely 
below reasonable expectations of the industry and the public. Only pro- 
duction of rectified spirit by the distilleries was stepped up with seriousness 
and consequently more rectified spirit was produced in 1943-44. 

^ March 1943, in reply to a question in the Central Assembly, 
Mr. Mackeown, Joint Secretary to the Supply Department, stated that the 
Government of India had asked the Indian Supply Mission in Washington 
to endeavour to secure two power alcohol plants on Lease-Lend terms, 

that the Government would not attempt to import any more plants 
from abroad. The reason for this decision was stated to be that detailed 
enquhies had revealed that any attempt to secure and instal imported plant 
would not yield substantial results widiin a short period to meet the urgent 
war needs wd that after the emergency petrol could be easily and cheaply 
secured without need of power alcohol. 


Later on Sir Azizul Hague made another reassuring statement about 
production of povrer alcohol in the coimtry in the Assembly on 15th Nov- 
ember 1944. The Coi^erce Member stated that every encouragement would 
TO extended for the development of power alcohol industry in the coimtry. 
He said mat there were four power alcohol plants in operation at that 
time in the country and their total capacity would be between 1| to 21 
million gallons ]^r year. He also revealed that orders were placed for 
power alcohol plants only in September 1944 in America but the plants 
had not been released by the American authorities. ^ 
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Referring to the subject again Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Supply 
Member, in reply to Mr. Manu Subedar on the 22nd March 1945 stated in 
the Assembly that distilleries for the production of power alcohol and high 
strength rectified spirits, against licenses issued by the U.P. Government, 
were being erected at six places in the U. P. They are at Shimbhaoli, Shamli, 
Hargaon, Gla, Captainganj, and Deoria. He added that the Daurala Dis- 
tillery came into production in 1944 but the power alcohol column was not 
yet in full operation. He assured the Assembly that the question of deve- 
loping power alcohol production in India would be investigated shortly by 
a panel under the Planning and Development Department. 

Power Alcohol and Rectified Spirit Output in 1944^45 

In 1940 some prominent sugar factory owners prepared their plans for 
the production of power alcohol in India at their sugar factories in U. P. 
Orders for plants were placed in America, but U. S. A. Government did not 
release material for fabricating the plants and as a result thereof the 
plants could not be installed. Not being discouraged by this, some of the 
enterprising parties undertook to fabricate plants in India. By the time 
this is going to press, reports have been received that some of these plants, 
including one at Hargaon, have been successfully put into operation. 

The peace time requirements of petrol are approximately 2,25,000 
gallons a day, of which 20 per cent or 45,000 gallons could be substituted 
by power alcohol. If only a few more factories could be set up, India’s 
dependence on petrol from abroad could be reduced to the extent of 20 
per cent which is, of course, a considerable gain. 

During the year 1944-45 the question of introducing high standard recti- 
fied spirit as a substitute for petrol engaged the attention of the 
U. P. Government and a scheme was prepared by Mr. Shanker Prasad, 
Excise Commissioner, U.P. The use of rectified spirit as fuel for motor 
vehicles necessitates slight changes in the carburettor jets and a proposal 
to introduce it in the case of lorries in the first instance was approved. The 
opening of three new distilleries in U.P. will enable the supply of about 
1,00,000 gallons of high standard rectified spirit fit to be used as a substitute 
for petrol. Five more distilleries are expected to be erected for the pro- 
duction of rectified spirit in 1945. 

Production of rectified spirit, let us hope, is only a temporary measure. 
The real and permanent solution lies in making absolute alcohol and mixing it 
with mineral petrol in a fixed proportion. As a matter of fact, exclusive use 
of alcohol, and that too of a lower strength, though successfully demonstrated, 
is not meeting the satisfaction of heavy vehicle-owners, who are compulsorily 
made to use the same. At the earliest opportunity, all the production must 
necessarily be switched ori to absolute alcohol and the admixture with petrol 
brought into force, as provided in the U. P. Act. 

Problems of Power Alcohol Plant Erection 

In erection of power alcohol plants in the provinces some fects shoxdd 
be taken into account. The location and size of the distilleries are two 
important considerations. Location of distilleries centrally in relation to 
sugar factories will, to a large extent, minimise the trouble and avoid 
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wasteful expenditure on transport. The problem of small units of manu- 
facture versus bigger units is also another which requires consideration. 
It is a moot point whether small units should be allowed to be set up in 
factory areas, each producing rectified spirit out of its own molasses or 
whether molasses should be pooled and bigger units vx/^hich would be more 
economical in working should be allowed to be put up in centrally-located 
places. The Joint Power Alcohol Committee which reported to the U.P. 
and Bihar Grovemments on the manufacture of power alcohol stated that 
it would be more economical to have large-sized plants in centrally-situated 
localities rather than each factory having a small unit of its own. In plan- 
ning and developing the production of power alcohol in India, these two 
factors of location and size should be carefuUy borne in mind and plans 
worked out according to local conditions in each Province. 

AlUIndia Provision jor Fuel Alcohol — Fuel Alcohol Order ^ 1943 

On February 20th, 1943, the Government of India published in the 
Gazette of India the text of the Fuel Alcohol Order making provision for 
the use of power alcohol as a motor fuel on an All-India basis. The Order 
was made applicable without prejudice to the provisions of the U. P. Power 
Alcohol Act, the Bihar Power Alcohol and other existing acts of similar 
nature in other provinces. This Order enabled the various provinces intend- 
ing to produce power alcohol and rectified spirit as motor fuel within its 
jurisdiction to fall in line with the provinces of U. P. and Bihar and make 
the necessary by-laws and regulations for the use of power alcohol as motor 
fuel. 

The main noteworthy feature is that the Order is applicable not only 
to anhydrous power alcohol of 99.5 per cent ptirity but also to rectified spirit 
of not less than 95 per cent purity. It appears to be the intention of the 
Government of India that for mixture purposes rectified spirit could be used 
in the same way as power alcohol. 


Fuel Alcohol Control in 17. P. 


During 1944-45 the U. P. Government wanted to step up production of 
rectified spirit in preference to power alcohol as stated above. Therefore 
^ey encouraged indigenous fabrication of parts for distilleries for pro- 
ducing rectified spirit. They extended facilities for establislung stills, and 
fixed control price of rectified spirit at Rs. 1-8-0 per gallon. 


By a notification dated 10th March 1945, the Draft Rules concerning 
power alcohol were published regulating the price, production, distribution 
and quality of fuel alcohol. Fuel alcohol, according to the rules, is defined 
^ denatured rectified spirit which is capable of and destined for 
being used as motor fuel after it is issued from the distillery. Distilleries 
^e asked to sell fuel alcohol only to the Government who would arrange 
^ AA ^ license ; it should be denatured with one volume of kerosene 

With 100 voliimes of fuel alcohol before it is issued from the distillery : the 
price at which it shall be delivered to the Government is fixed at 14 J annas 
per gaUon ex^tiUery at aU distilleries, exclusive of Central Excise duty 
the price at which the distributing licensees, viz. the oil companies shall sell 
exclusive of my provincial sales tax, varies from 
Ks. ^-6 to as. 2-5-6 a gallon according to the location situated. The dif- 
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ference between the ex-dislillery price and the selling price at depot is 
to include the Central Excise duty of Re. 1 per gallon. 

The Burma Shell Oil Company has been entrusted with distribution 
of power alcohol which is pui*chased on Government account. During 
1943-44, 2,28,000 gallons of po\^er alcohol were produced in U. P. and sup- 
plied in tank wagons. 


Molasses Control in U, P. 

In order to ensure sufficient supplies of the raw material, the U. P. 
Government placed restrictions on the movement of molasses by rail to 
any station in U.P. or outside except under permit by an Order issued on 
September 9th 1942. The Order also provided for the fixation of minimum 
prices at which persons holding molasses were to sell to the distilleries in 
accordance with the directions issued by the Excise Commissioner of XJ. P. 
The Order was intended to ensure that adequate supplies of molasses were 
made to distilleries for manufacture of power alcohol and rectified spirit 
for use as motor fuel. The full text of the Order was given in our 1942 
Annual (See 1942 Annual,) 

By a subsequent amendment issued on 13th March 1944, the United 
Provinces Molasses Control Order was amended in such a way as to rectify 
the mistakes of omission and to enlarge the scope so as to include all people 
including the dealers to come under the control order. The prices of molasses 
which were fixed previously very low were also revised for the different 
varieties. 

The Bihar Government issued a similar order controlling molasses prices 
and disposal by a notification on the 26th May 1943, restricting movement 
and sale within the Province. The Bengal Government also passed its own 
Molasses Control Order. 

c 

No Central Control Over Molasses and Defects of Present Control 

The total ban on the movement and disposal of molasses in U.P. and 
Bihar naturally met with considerable opposition from the members of the 
industry, as it was pointed out that with the very slow progress made in 
regard to production of power alcohol, there was no need for storing all 
the molasses. The requiiements of the distilleries were only about 50,000 
tons while the total production of factories alone exceeded 3 lakh tons a 
year. The difllculiy in respect of storage and the low prices fixed for molasses 
were the subject of strong criticism and it was only after numerous repre- 
sentations that the authorities were persuaded to issue permits for the 
disposal of the unwanted molasses. Movement by rail entailed difficulties 
due to the shortage of special tank cars and packed supplies became impos- 
sible owing to the scarcity of containers and the cost of packing. 

Speaking at the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate, in 1943, Lala Karamchand Thapar criticising the Molasses Control 
Order remarked that ‘beyond the irksome control over unwanted molasses 
very little has been achieved by the Government He said : “ We are not 
aware whether the production of rectified spirit has been stepped up at 
all to the extent anticipated although we deeply feel the irksome control 
that has been imposed upon the entire production of molasses as though 
the whole of oiur stocks will be converted into spirit 
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At the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, 
in September 1944, Mr. Lalchand Hirachand, the outgoing Chairman, in his 
address commenting on the Order observed thus : “ In my opinion the control 
is not only not necessary but has put factories to undue hardships and I 
would, therefore, urge the two Governments (U. P. and Bihar) to withdraw 
the control orders in the best interests of the industry 

At the same meeting the Indian Sugar Mills Association adopted the 
following resolution: — 

“This Association regrets that the Government of U.P. and 
Bihar have promulgated Molasses Control Orders to control the 
movement of molasses although even the elementary conditions 
necessary for the control of a commodity, such as shortage in supply 
or an abnormal rise in prices, etc. are completely absent. This 
Association has all along been opposed to the institution of any 
control on molasses and urges the two Governments to withdraw 
the Molasses Control Order's forthwith.” 

Referring to the same subject again at the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Indian Sugar Syndicate, Mr. Thapar pointedly remarked that ' control 
over vast quantities of molasses amounting roughly to 2% lakh tons 
in a normal season, 85 per cent of which are not required by the distilleries, 
has subjected factories to all the defects of control with no countervailing 
benefits ^ 

Hie chief complaint against molasses control was that there were no 
restricUons on the sale, price and distribution of molasses outside the pro- 
vinces of U.P. and Bihar. There is no central control over molasses and 
naturally U.P. and Bihar are unduly penalised by control. The result of 
absence of central control is that while prices in other provinces are high, 
the U. P. and Bihar mills are compelled to sell at low prices and derive no 
benefit from the existing high prices in other provinces. Another factor is 
that large surplus stocks are lying at the mills in U. P. and Bihar and due 
to lack of adequate storage facilities, the restriction over movement 
creates difficulties. The levy by U. P. and Bihar Governments of an export 
duty of Re. 1 as surcharge on all exports from the provinces acted as a 
damper for disposal in other areas and this was resented by the industry 
as it becomes difficult and costly to export molasses. 

The absence of central control over molasses is a serious defect resulting 
in injustice and hardships to the factories in U.P. and Bihar. This defect 
must be removed and only those mills which are near distilleries should 
under a well-regulated system be asked to provide molasses in adequate 
quantities to distilleries for power alcohol production and the remaining huge 
quantities should be disposed of in an orderly way in other areas and at 
economic prices. Otherwise control over the ‘unwanted molasses* should 
be done away with. 

New Uses for Molasses — Manufacture of Food Yeast 

Among the various uses to which molasses are put, production of yeast, 
a food product of high nutrition-value is one. The Australian Sugar Journal 
says that ‘ yeasts extracted from sugar molasses contain the essential amino 
acids in kind and proportion very similar to those found in good mixed 
diet*. It is learnt that Colonial Food Yeast Ltd. is establishing a yeast 
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factory adjoining the sugar mills in Jamaica. The Government of India is 
also reported to be planning to build a food yeast plant in India. According 
to Mr. A. C. Thaysen of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in the United Kingdom, the really nutritive part of meat, eggs, fruit and meat 
is found by British experiments of food yeast from molasses. The pro- 
duction of food yeast from molasses shows a new use for molasses and experi- 
ments in this direction are worth pursuing. If a portion of India’s vast 
molasses production can be converted into food yeast of valuable vitamin 
content, it will be a great asset not only to the national diet improvement 
but also to the sugar industry whose production of molasses is largely wasted 
now, in an uneconomic manner. 

Use of Molasses in Land Reclamation 

Dr. Nil Ratan Dhar, Deputy Director of Public Instruction in U. P. and 
head of the Chemistry Department of the Allahabad University, made some 
valuable researches on the utilisation of molasses. He discovered that molasses 
could be utilised for reclamation of waste land. In a lecture at the Allahabad 
Agricultural College, Dr. Dhar suggested the use of molasses mixed with 
press-mud for reclamation of alkali land. He said that molasses contain 
about 60 per cent carbohydrates, 2 per cent calcium salts, potash phosphates 
and some free acids. Citing the case of Mysore where molasses were used 
in rice fields. Dr. Dhar said that the Mysore Government obtained 1,200 
to 1,800 lbs. of rice per acre on alkali land reclaimed, whereas the crop 
had failed completely before. They were hopeful that molasses could be 
used for reclamation of waste land. Molasses with press-mud, another by- 
product of the sugar industry, could be used for preventing sofi-erosion. 
Such new uses for molasses will necessarily increase its value as well as 
price in future as and when they come into vogue. 

New Uses for By-Products of Sugar Factories 

In an article contributed recently by R. C. Srivastava and others of the 
Imperial Sugar Technology, some new uses for press-mud were discovered. 
It was found that sulphilation press-mud can be used for (a) the preparation 
of activated carbon, (b) preparation of a dyestuff, (c) as fuel. The carbo- 
natation press-mud is shown to yield good filter-aids. Among the new uses 
discovered for the sulphitation and carbontation press-muds are (1) a patent 
for fire extinguishers, (2) metal-polishing powder, (3) Board chalk, (4) 
Putty-paste for slate colour and (5) Tooth-powder. It is a good sign that 
research is being applied more and more for the discovery of new uses for 
what were hitherto thought as waste products to be thrown away. 

By-products and Auxiliary Industries — Rayon and Plastics 

Bagasse is one of the by-products of the sugar industry. Due to the 
costs of transport and disposal, mills have been making use of it as fuel 
and in the coal shortage days more of it is used as fuel. It has been found 
out that artificial silk or rayon can be manufactured from bagasse. Ihe 
development of rayon manufacture from bagasse will establish another by- 
product industry in India and our dependence upon imported silks will be 
less. Recently the Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research has men- 
tioned of the possibilities of producing plastics from bagasse which is not 
now put to any use. These revelations are, indeed, helpful and science 
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and research should be mobilised for better exploitation of its possibilities 
for industrial purposes. 

Confectionery and Biscuit Industry 

Another direction in which there promises to be scope for development 
in India is the establishment of a confectionery and biscuit industry. India 
imports now confectionery and biscuits from other countries despite the 
fact that she has valuable raw material and an unenviable sugar industry. 
It is possible to develop the confectionery industry in India and in the post- 
war years some industrialists may explore this line profitably. Sugar is 
used for the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, and it is available 
easily. Therefore the establishment of these auxiliary industries of the sugar 
industry offer innumerable new outlets and demands for sugar. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION DURING 1943-44 

Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order 1943 

By a Notification dated 10th October 1944 the Sugar Controller extended 
the scope of the above legislation by including an additional clause in the 
original ordei' for making forfeiture of the quantity of sugar together with 
packages in respect of which any offence is committed under the Sugar 
Control Order, Power is vested in the trying court to do so if it is satisfied 
that the offence has been committed. The Gur Control Order is also simi- 
larly widened in scope by the inclusion of forfeiture clause for offences 
committed. 


Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) Ordinance 1944 

Simultaneous with the increase in sugar prices, the Government issued an 
Ordinance imposing (a temporary) excise duty of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund on old 
stocks of sugar held by mills and. dealers on 21st October 1944. The Ordi- 
nance is meant to take away the profits that the mills and traders would 
otherwise make on the old season’s stocks, when the prices have been 
increased for the new season’s sugar, to compensate for the increased price 
of cane principally. 

Protective Duties Continuation Acty 1944 

The Protective Duties Continuation Act, 1944, to extend up to 31st 
March 1946, the Protective Duty leviable on sugar imports was passed on 
26th April 1944, by an Ordinance of the Governor-General. 

War Risks Insurance (Extending) Ordinance, 1944 

By an Ordinance issued on 11th March 1944, the Government of India 
extended the period of the compulsory insurance of mills under the War 
Risks (Factories) Insurance Scheme upto the end of 31st March 1945 but 
the premium paid was reduced from 2| per cent to 2 per cent. As the 
danger of wp risk was prpticaUy over the sugar mills in the interior, 
particularly in U. P. and Bihar, wanted the abolition of the compulsory 
ipurance system. Even after the end of March 1945, the War Risk (Facto- 
ries) Insurance Act was extended for a further period of six months at 
the reduced premium of IJ per cent on the block value. 
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U. P. Sttgar Factories Control Rules Amended 

By a Notification dated 28th November 1944, tiie U. P. Sugar Factories 
Control Rules were amended for the appointment of a Technical Committee 
to advise the Government and the mills. A special committee of six mem- 
bers were appointed to aid and advise the Government on technical and 
technological matters, pertaining to the sugar industry. 

None~too~enviable Position of Sugar Companies re : Profits 

The low prices fixed for sugar and the stringent control measures enforced 
from the last three years limited the scope and margin of profits in the 
sugar industry. From a review of the general position and the balance- 
sheets of a number of sugar mills, it will be found that the sugar industry 
has enjoyed little prosperity even during the war-period. Despite shortages 
of raw materials, spare parts, and various difficulties like high labour costs, 
milk concentrated on increased production but the profits made by them 
were not large. It must be stated also that unlike other industries, e.g. 
cotton, coal, steel, which have had a prosperous period during the war, the 
sugar industry has not been able to distribute satisfactory dividends and to 
build up any reserves for any emergency. This is a very important matter 
which the Government shoiild remember in any post-war policy affecting 
this industry. The table on page 82 will show the dividends of a few sugar 
companies from 1935 to 1944. 

Increase in Sugar Prices recommended Jar 1945-46 

We also suggest that when prices for sugar are fixed for the 1945-46 sea- 
son, the Government should adopt a little more liberal attitude, particularly 
because several factories made no profits in 1944-45 owing to the short-season 
which led to increased manufacturing costs. 

Sugar hidust't'y — A Big NaiiondL Asset ^ 

During war-time, there was a progressive increase in the consumption 
of sugar in India and the sugar industry was able to stand the storms and 
stresses of an exacting world-war. The abnormal demands made on it with 
a short notice for preparation and full equipment were successfully met for 
the most part and the industry played a significant role in the war effort 
and in the civilian economy. Despite the hard and long hours of work by 
the mills In the cane-crushing season with practically no replacements for 
the past four years and absence of regular and adequate supply of raw 
materials, like sulphuj*, the industry has acquitted itself creditably, and has 
served the public well by producing maximum quantities of sugar, which 
was unavailable from any where else. The emergence of the Indian sugar 
industry through the war into a major position is an event of world-wide 
importance. The Indian Sugar Industry furnishes an excellent example of 
the success of the policy of protection, and given proper care and atten- 
tion, it will play a still more important role in the future economy of the coun- 
try, by a steady and well-dispersed expansion, which we consider, is indis- 
pensable, looking to the necessity of a larger production of energising foods 
like sugar to meet the requirements of improved standards of living and 
nutrition which are expected to follow in the post-war period. 
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Capital and Net Block of Sugar Companies, and Dividends 

since 1935 


Name of Sugar 
Factory 


Paid-up 
Capital 
with De- 
bentures* 

Net 




Dividends % 





Block 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Balarampur 


Rs. 

28.00,000 

Rs. 

23,94,169 

10 

10 

33 

24 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

5 

5 

*Basti 


18,00.000 

18,94,611 

15 

25 

15 

15 

12 

5 

10 

20 

30 

20 

Belsund 


20.49,950 

14.47,872 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

Belapur 


37.59,800 

36,07,486 

24 

16 

14 

14 

20 

20 

14 

12 

18 

18 

* Bharat 

•*. 1 

6,25,000 

4,91,832 

Nil 

n 

10 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 

74 

m 

10 

Buland 

... 

24,00,000 

22,69,814 

... 

5 

6 

|lli. 

iij 

12J 

174 

22§ 

22i 

25 

*Carew 


65,00,000 

56,14,075 

1 

1 12i 

m 

10 

10 

Nil 

[Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


10 

Cawnpore 


25, on, 000 

27,66,414 

25 

10 

5 

5 

24 

24 

15 

15 

25 

15 

Champarun 

... 

18,00,000 

19,47,896 

10 

20 

5 

5 

74 

24 

15 

15 

30 

20 

Deccan Sugar and 
Abkari 

23,60,000 

31,02,528 

1 

35 

20 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 





•East India Distilleries 
& Sugar Factories ... 

£314,780 

£3,09,055 

10 

10 

5 

10 

15 

i 124 

10 

• •• 

... 


Durbhanga 

•Deoria 

... 

26,00,000 

18.19,829 

... 

... ^ 


• •• 

... 

.•» 

124 

10 

25 

10 

... 

8,99,452 

10.33,906 1 

... 

... j 

... 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 1 

74 

... 


Ganesh 


8,00,000 

8,25.407 

Nil 

10 

5 

5 

24 

Nil 

124 

• •• 



Ganga 

mmm 

8,52,841 

9,36,912 

... 

... 

... 

9 

18 

12 

20 

20 

... 


*Gaya 

... 

9,84,200 

11,27.452 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

8 

8 

lliahaswastika 

Wodi 


6,50,000 ' 

5,42,176 


• •• 

... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1 

• •• { 

... 


mmm 

12,00,000 

16,22,542 

|io 

9 

10 

7 

12 

12 

15 

mmm 



*Mysore 

... 

30v79,280 

21,79,280 

1 Hi 

15 

10 1 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

•Nawabganj 


19.46,030 

19,83,186 

10 

10 

5 

11 

10 

5 

12 1 


20 

15 

New Savan Sugar 

... 

11,00,000 

8.00,000 

Nil 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

"74 

12i 

15 

*New India 

... 

14,12,700 

12,68,372 


... 

... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


... 

Ftinjab 


11,93,642 

26,17,247 

15 

20 

15 

15 

6 

Nil 

10 ; 

10 

10 

10 

Purtabpore 

... 

15,00,000 

16,02,376 

NU 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

12i 

74 

*Ramnugger 

... 

24,00,000 

28,99,038 

... 

• •• 


Nili 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 




Raaa 

... 

15,00.000 

20,28,609 

6 

10 

71 

121 

r-l 

12i 

17J 

22^ 

22^ 

25 

*Ryain 

... 

10,97,400 

7,10,917 

15 

10 

Nil 

Nil! 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

20 

15 

*Samastipur 


17,19,000 

11,94,577 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

10 

7i 

•Shree Sitaram 

... 

10.95,462 

10,20,378 

6i 

Nil 

10 

10 

... 

5 

7J 


15 

*SitaIpur 

... 

13,01,310 

12,05,659 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

21 

24 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

6i 

6i 

*South Bihar 

... 

13,25,000 

16,79,861 

12J 

il5 

15 

25 

10 

9 

15 

10 

•Upper Ganges 

... 

11,99,900 

10,38,095 

Nil 

5 

71 

71 

10 

Nil 

17i 

15 

15 

a....* 


•Only those marked with asterisks include Debentures. 


PARXn 

PRESENT PROBLEMS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AND ITS 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 

NEED FOE CONSOLIDATION AND RE-ORGANISATION OF THE 

INDUSTRY 

The foregoing pages have been devoted to a detailed analysis and survey 
of the working of the sugar industry in India during the last one or two 
years and we have passed under review the salient features that governed 
the industry. Having presented a general picture of the progress of the 
industry, we will refer in the succeeding pages briefly to the post-war 
plans that are now in the making, with particular reference to the sugar 
industry and stress on the vital need for consolidation and re-organisation 
of the industry with a view to ensure production of cheap sugar and gur 
in increased quantities in the years to come. The need to conserve 
and mobilise all available resources for re-organisation and consolidation 
of the sugar industry, at the present time when the war in Europe has 
happily come to an end and fresh outlets for export of sugar are in the 
ojS^g, cannot be too strongly emphasised. We even venture to state that 
it may become possible for India to compete, if necessaiy, with other sugar 
producing coimtries of the world, in due course on equal terms in the inter- 
national sugar markets, if the industry is consolidated and re-organised 
on modem lines and the costs of production of sugarcane and sugar are 
considerably reduced, by embarking upon short-term as also long-term plans 
of comprehensive research. 

In the previous Annuals^ we referred to the vicissitudes of the sugar 
industry in the early stages of its development for over a decade and 
expressed the opinion that with the advent of the World War II, the Indian 
Sugar Industry had left behind its worst period of trials and tribulations. 
By its magnificent contribution during the last four years to the unexpected 
and large demands for sugar on the military and civilian accounts, it showed 
its remarkable powers of adjustability and resourcefulness to meet such 
increased demands occasioned by the outbreak of war. By its enormous 
contribution to the Allied cause, it has won recognition worthy of its past 
record and entitled itself for a special consideration in the post-war period. 

The immediate need of the hour is the replacement of the over-worked 
and worn-out parts in machinery and equipment by regulated imports of the 
urgently needed mill-stores, machinery, and other requisites for the uninter- 
rupted and effective working in the future period. Necessary priorities for 
imports of machinery and mill-stores should be granted by the authorities 
and every assistance, technical or otherwise, should be made available to 
the industry in this respect. The recently constituted Indian Central Sugar- 
cane Committee, we trust, will be able to take suitable steps to place the 
industry on a very sound footing by tackling the main problems of conso- 
lidation and re-organisation now facing the industry. Improvements in the 
methods of cane cultivation, introduction of new as also early and late ripen- 
ing varieties of cane in the gate-areas of the miUs to make cane available 
continuously for a longer crushing season, and improved technicd efficiency 
will result in an increase in the recovery percentage and output of sugar. 
By-product industries have also to be fully developed to enable cheap pro- 
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duction of sugar. Power alcohol production from molasses should be deve- 
loped immediately. Above all, there should be a co-ordinated all-India policy 
for development and extension of the sugar industry. The Provincial and 
State Governments have necessarily to play an important role in the evolu- 
tion and working of such a co-ordinated and single all-India policy as regards 
sugar. The concentration of the sugar industry in U.P. and Bihar created 
a bottleneck in the war period owing to the lack of transport facilities. The 
only means of overcoming transport difiSculties and high costs of freight 
as well as the evils of over-concentration of mills in ^y particular area, 
are the positive encouragement to set up more mills in Bombay, Bengal, 
Madras and oilier Provinces which are sugar dehcit areas. Proper planning 
and development on natural and advantageous lines are the main problems 
of the sugar industry. 

Sugarcane — Necessity of Improvement in Cultivation 

The general conditions of sugar manufacture in India are peculiar and 
have hardly any parallel elsewhere. Mills in India, except in Bombay Pre- 
sidency, do not generally produce the raw material, viz., the cane as they 
do in Java and other countries from their own extensive plantations roimd 
about the factories but they depend on a large number of agriculturists with 
tiny holdings of land independent of each other and working without any 
ddBnite system, industrious but lacking in capital, in resomrces and in scienti- 
fic knowledge and consequently incapable, in the absence of any guidance 
either from the Government Departments or from the factory owners, of 
making use of modem, up-to-date and eflSlcient methods of cane-cultivation, 
crop-rotation, manuring, etc. This is a very important factor which has 
to be borne in mind constantly in a study of the problems of sugarcane and 
of agricultural improvements in India. In devising the various methods 
for improved cultivation of sugarcane varieties, care should be taken to see 
that the smaE cultivators do really understand and practice the methods 
and quickly benefit by them. Improvements in the cultivation of better cane 
varieties should be planned, with a view to bring down the cost of cultiva- 
tion, and to cheapen supplies of cane to factories. 

Extension of Cane Area or Improvement ? 

A glance at the recent figures of the area under cane cultivation in 
relation to the requirements of sugar and gur in India will show that at 
present we have a sufficient acreage under cane cultivation to meet the full 
requirements of the sugar industry. While every effort should be made to 
maintain the present level of acreage imder sugarcane and devise methods 
to do so, we feel that on a close examination there is no necessity of increas- 
ing the extent of acreage under cane crop. The area under sugarcane in 
1943-44 estimated to be 4,113,000 acres is about 2 per cent of the total culti- 
vable area in India and approximately 35 per cent of the sugarcane area in 
the world- Therefore, it is essential to improve the quality of cane as also 
the yield per acre with a view to lower the cost of cultivation in preference 
to extension of the area under cane in the present circumstances. 

Diseases in Cane and Pests Must he Eradicated ' 

In order to improve the jdeld as well as the quality of sugarcane it is 
imperative to eradicate the diseases in cane and pests. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that in respect of yield of cane per acre, its sucrose- 
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content or average percentage of recovery of sugar from cane, we in India 
are still behind many other sugar producing countries, viz. Jav^a, Cuba, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. Unless we are able m a short time lo eficc: consi- 
derable improvements in this direction, with the aid of organised reseaicb, 
it will not be possible for us to stand the vigorous competition of other 
advanced sugar producing countries in the post-war world. Whether it L 
due to plantation of cane without a scientific system of rotation of the cane 
crop, extended ratooning, absence of fertilisers and manure, lack of plenti- 
ful water supply either through irrigational canals or tube-wells, and disease 3 
and pests— or a combination of any of the above factors — ^the fact is tha- 
our cane crop at present is poor both in respect of quality and yield per 
acre. The direct consequences of this are high cost of produciion of cam, 
the low yield and sucrose content of cane and a great 'national loss, oaliied 
at 'millions of rupees to the agricultural community in the country. 

Great damage is occasionally done by insect pests and diseases in v jiiOL’ 
Provinces. The sugarcane crop is easily susceptible to diseases. In so.nc 
years the harm caused by pests and crop diseases is so widespread ih il 
materially alters the fortimes of the cultivators and results in considerable 
reduction in output of sugar and yield of recovery percentage. For instance 
in 1939-40 there occurred widespread outbreak of Red Rot, and Wilt in the 
cane-growing belt of Bihar and it appeared that infection was the worst 
where the largest areas were kept under ratoons. The Bihar Government 
issued a press note pointing out - the great danger of infection lo cane crops 
from ratoons. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research also issued 
a note regarding the P 5 rrilla Pest and observed that the best time to proven i 
Pyrilla damage was early in the year when sugarcane plants were generally 
young and not high or leafy to prevent labourers from going into the fields. 
It was stated that Pyrilla being a recurring pest coming in every 4 or 5 
years, widespread publicity should be given amongst sugarcane growers and 
efforts made to collect and destroy immediately all leaves so affected and 
to avoid ratooning more than once. 

Education of Cultivators by Demonsti avion of Improved Methods 

Apart from tackling by special means the problem of pests and diseases, 
there is a great necessity of undertaking other measures which would briiiF, 
home to the cultivator the desirability of effecting improveincmis in the con- 
ditions of cultivation of cane. The average cultivator in India is hardly 
aware of the latest improved methods of cultivation or manuring or rota- 
tion of crops, or selection of suitable varieties to the soil, and the introduction 
of cross-breeding and hybridisation. He carries on in the traditional stylo 
from year to year unmindful of the revolutionary developments in other 
lands and unaffected by the possibilities of improving his lot. Industrious 
but having no capital and implements, he works hard but the results have 
been poor compared with other coimtries. Improvement in quality of cane 
^own on the fields and reduction in the costs of cane cultivation are two 
important problems that face the agriculturist, the Government and the 
industry at present. In view of its importance it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to devise suitable means of imparting instruction in modern methods 
of cultivation to the ryot and to make available to him Ihe fruits of organised 
rese^ch with a view to improve his economic condition, and to establish 
the industry on a sound and firm basis. Although it is satisfactory to note 
the work done in this connection by the Sugarcane Research Stations at 
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Coimbatore, Shahjahanpur, Muzaffamagar, Karnal, Padegaon in the Deccan 
Canal area, Pusa, Dacca, Bangalore, Hyderabad and many other places and 
although improvements have slowly been effected in quality of cane grown 
in various Provinces, we feel that the time has definitely come when we 
should redouble our efforts to establish more intimate contact with the 
cane-cultivator and to initiate him into modern methods of better farming 
by actual demonstration. For this purpose it is essential to establish a 
series of demonstration farms and nurseries in all cane-growing Provinces 
and Districts in order that they may devote their attention to the propagation 
of cane of higher sucrose-content, of higher tonnage of cane per acre, of 
early and late-ripening varieties for extending the cane-crushing season, 
of increasing the yields by suitable crop-rotation, provision of a suitable 
supply of water for the crop, early detection and eradication of crop pests, 
etc. These demonstration farms and centres should serve as the arteries 
from where trained agriculturists would tour round the surrounding districts 
in order to show or demonstrate efficient methods of cultivation and manu- 
ring suitable .to the soil in the various places and would also distribute good 
and improved seed amongst the cultivators. An important function of these 
farms would be to conducl: researches as to the easy methods of combating 
cane diseases and pests. In addition to this, the Provincial Governments 
should also tmdertake other allied work of effecting improvement by educat- 
ing the ryot in the use of hrigation water, by extension of the canal system 
and by affording necessary assistance in tapping subterranean sources of 
supply of water. 

Improvements in Cane Crop Essential 

The immediate necessities for the cane crop of India are (1) improve- 
ments aimed at lowering the cost of cultivation by increasing the tonnage 
per acre which in turn will give a better return to the cultivator, and (2) 
raising the quality, e.g. by producing varieties suited to various localities, 
having higher sucrose-content and greater resistance to diseases and pests 
so that they may command higher price from the sugar manufacturers.* The 
work of improvement on an organised scale should be undertaken in 
areas adjoining the sugar mills and such area gradually extended. The deve- 
lopment of reserved and gate-areas of the sugar mills are likely to give 
immediate benefit both to the manufacturer and to the cane-grower. The 
ultimate success of the sugar industry hinges upon its ability to produce 
better and higher yields of sugarcane per acre since sugarcane forms the 
raw material of the industry and accounts for over 52 per cent of the cost 
of production. Improvements achieved in this field will be of lasting value 
and result in the cheapening of the prices of sugar. The extension of the 
present cane-crushing season of about 4 months to at least 6 to 7 months 
in the year by encouraging and promoting the growth of early and late 
ripening varieties of cane suited to the climactic conditions of the varioxzs 
areas of production, will be of great help, if achieved. 

Valuable Educational Effect of Cane^op 

Although the total area under cane is only about 4 million acres, out of 
277 million acres cultivated in India, the importance of the sugarcane crop 
is out of all proportion to the small area which it occupies. It has a valua- 
ble educational effect on the cultivator. 

♦It is a pity that yet no suitable method has been evolved whereby the cultivator 
of superior qiiality of cane would get a premium, over the fixed minimum price of cane. 
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Sir John Russell, in his Report on the work of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research in applying science to crop-production in India 
(1937) observed as follows : “ The cultivator learns the advantages ol 
modem varieties of crops, or fertilisers, of proper cultivation ; the need to 
W’atch for plant diseases and to seek advice when he is in difficulties. The 
Agricultural Officer will have more chance of coming in touch with the 
sugarcane grower than he will with an ordinary small cultivator.” 

Imperial CouncU^s Valuable Work for Sugar Industry 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research as well as the Imperlel 
Council of Sugar Technology at Cawnpore have done very valua^ole work 
in the field of development of the sugarcane crop. The programme of the 
Imperial Council’s work can be stated under three heads : (a) die 

selection of cane better suited to the important cane-growing districts than 
the existing local varieties and improvement of their cultivation, (6) 
improvement of local methods of making gitr, and (c) the development o- 
an advisory and research service for the factories. Investigations cn cane 
breeding were done with considerable success at Coimbatore by Sir T. S. 
Venkatraman and that work is being now carried on, after his retiromeni, 
by other experts, like Mr. N. L. Dutt, who is in charge of the Coimbatore 
centre. For a detailed account of the work done so far, we would invilc 
the attention of the readers to the small booklet entitled “A Summary of 
Some Practical Results of Sugarcane Research in India” published hy Ihc 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, published in 1940. 

Improvement in Yield Possible in India 

In spite of all the difficulties and handicaps peculiar to the Sugar Industry 
in India, there is no doubt that a good deal of improvement in yield per acre of 
sugarcane can be effected. The results at the Indian Research Stationsi, are en- 
couraging and from experiments at varioxis places on factory farms, we find that 
higher yields have been obtained. Experiments conducted in the Deccan Canal 
areas and at Coimbatore and other places have also shown encouraging resuiis. 
For instance, on the Ravalgaon Sugar Factory 50.5 tons of sugarcane per 
acre were produced compared with the 41.4 tons per acre by adopting only 
small improvements in cultivation, manuring and fighting the diseases. In 
a competition organised by the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce in 1935-36 
yields of 80 to 100 tons of cane per acre were obtained without any reduc- 
tion of sugar. Experimental demonstrations in many other places have also 
confirmed the immense possibilities of improving the cane yields and the 
recovery percentages. As the present yields are very low in India, thei’e 
is every possibility of increasing the yield by the use of rotation of crops 
and proper manuring. The supply of adequate manure is, therefore, an 
important problem and we welcome the efforts that the Government of 
India are making (in 1945) to establish a plant for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulphate in this country. We hope it will be possible for the 
factory to be set up near Dhanbad in Bihar to meet the needs of sugarcane 
areas (as also of crops) in respect of fertilisers. 

Rotational Trials 

The following-up of a cane crop too closely by another cane crop tends 
to exhaust the land and results in a low yield. Green-manuring the land 
with San previous to sowing the crop supplemented with additional manur- 
ing with nitrogen in the form of cake or ammonium sulphate at the time of 
planting has been generally found to be useful. 
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Ratooning 

Ratooning is a subject on which there has been a good deal of contro- 
versy, pai*ticidarly since there is some evidence that ratooning causes greater 
susceptibility to insec u pests and other diseases J Canes differ to some 
extent in their performance as plant canes and ratoons. On the whole thin 
canes are better suited for racooning than thick canes. The question of 
cane ratooning, which has acquired a disreputable significance, is receiving 
the attention of many experts and che problem has not been solved whether 
ratooning is good or bad. But the viev^ seems to have been generally held 
that first ratooning is all right but subsequent ratooning systematically 
beyond one season is subject to attack by diseases easily and so does not 
find favour with the mills. Therefore, too much ratooning by ignorant 
cultivators in the hope of less work or better yield of crop should be pre- 
vented as far as possible by instructing them properly. 

Position of the Industry In 17. P. and Bihar 

The high minimum prices for sugarcane now obLaining in U. P. and 
Bihar, although inadequate and unsatisfactory as they are compared with 
the prices obtainable from food crops during war-time, are certainly a consider- 
able improvement over the previous year’s nrices. There is no doubt, however, 
that once the emergency period has gone, and inflation reduced, prices of com- 
modities will come down in general and cane crop will also be affected. The 
present high prices may ultimately prove harmful in view of the fact that the 
industry would be driven out from U. P. and Bihar to some extent, by 
the stimulus it would necessarily give to production of sugar in other parts 
of the country at cheaper rates. We, therefore, invite the most serious 
consideration of the Governments of U. P. and Bihar, who are now control- 
ling the^ industry in the provincial aspect to examine this matter and lu'ge 
upon them the necessitv of progressive development of improved methods 
of growth of cane resulting in reduction of cane costs, taking a far-sifted 
view of the matter, for the purpose of maintaining the predominant position 
of the industry and of the cultivators of cane in U. P. and Bihar. The high 
prices of cane, while certainly ameliorating the condition of the poor culti- 
vators for the time being, have doubtless given a great stimulus to the 
development of the industry in other parts of the country and in the Indian 
States during the last six years. The U. P. and Bihar factories export 
75 per cent of their output of sugar to other provinces and consequently the 
development of sugar mills in other provinces reduces the market for U. P. 
and Bihar. The U. P. and Bihra’ Governments should not forget that the 
advantage of the industry m these tv’^o Provinces lies in the produc- 
tion of cane at a cheaper rate than in other Provinces, but if it is sought 
to be nullified by the fixation of higher cane prices, the levy of high cesses, 
and the imposition of other handicaps on the industry, the sugar industry 
may easily shift to or develop in other parts of India as a result of such 
avoidable stimulus. This will mean a great blow to the agriculturists in 
U. P. and Bihar where sugarcane is a cash crop of no mean size and sig- 
nificance. It will also adversely affect the position of the sugar industry 
in those provinces. 

All-India Angle Essential in Development of the Industry 

WBIe the local and peculiar position of the sugar industry in U. P. 
and Bihar should be protected and conserved by suitable measures, in 
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any plans of further expansion, attention should be fixed upon the necessity 
of dispersal of the industry in other parts. The weaknesses revealed in the 
structure of the sugar industry as it exists at present and the difficulties of 
transport experienced during the war-time must serve as useful lessons 
in directing further development. We feel that the prob'em of development 
and planning of the sugar industry is a very serious one and unless the 
matter is viewed not from a provincial angle as at p;resent, hut from an 
alUIndia angle, and unless suitable measures are at once adopted for the 
regulation of the industry on an all-India basis, the future of the industry 
will be in jeopardy. The need is bound to be fell for an expansion of the 
sugar industry in other provinces, looking to the larger potential internal 
demand, following the introduction of new plans for iinprovenien!: of the 
economic conditions of the people in India. When that comes about, other 
provinces must have their due share. Central control over the industry 
must imply central planning in the post-war period while taking into ade- 
quate account the special need and problems of any particular area. We, 
therefore, welcome the recent statement of the Government of India in 
their enunciation of post-war planning and inclusion of the sugar industry, 
along with other major industries, for unified centi’ol control, supervision 
and direction from the Government of India. 

Cane Development in U. P. in 1943-44 

A drive to organise the cane development work in U. P. in the light of 
the criticisms levelled from time to time against the scheme being worked 
out in 1938-39 was launched by the Provincial Cane Development Depart- 
ment, The plan which was formulated by Mr. R. L. Sethi, Cane Commis- 
sioner of the P. in 1940-41, sought to give a fillip to development work. 
Among other important items, the programme included the following items : — 

(1) Development of compact zones round factories ; 

(2) Selection and propagation of tested vaideties ; 

(3) Provision of suitable manures and tried cultural methods; 

(4) Zone trial ; and 

(5) Systematic regulation of seeds. 

The Cane Development Scheme w^as first started towards the end of 
1935 with the help of contribution from the Government of India. The 
U. P. Sugar Factories Control Act provided for the reservation and assign- 
ment of areas and since 1938 that system has been in vogue. 

The Province was divided into six ranges consisting of 95 zones for 
the execution of the Cane Development Scheme. These zones extended to 
18,783 villages comprising 1037.59 thousands acres of cane during the year 
1943-44. A Cane Growers’ Co-operative Society was formed in each zone 
and the departmental activities were generally caiTied through the union. 
The policy of intensive development of sugarcane within 10 miles radius 
of the factories was continued. The aim of the Department was to rational- 
ise sugarcane production and its supplies by securing at least 75 per cent 
of the normal crush of the factories from their gate areas. 

A special feature of the development plan was the intensive working 
of 50 acre blocks of cane at different centres in the reserved areas of the 
factories under the close supervision of tlae field staff. These blocks form 
the nucleus for further controlled development of gate areas and serve as nur- 
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ssiies iO” the supply of improved seed in different localities. The practical 
result of the scheme in the form of increased total crush will be available 
only after some years have elapsed, but the immediate effect has been 
e\ddent in the form of increased production at these centres due to closer 
supervision and better management. The increased yield in the develop- 
ment blocks in various ranges has varied from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
over the average yield in other areas. 

Another important feature of the development plan consisted in laying 
down zonal triak at 49 centres for selecting suitable varieties of cane suited 
to particular areas and for testing the suitability of the Iresults of the 
researdies carried out at cane research stations in the zones. These trials 
consisted of varietal, cultural and manurial experiments, work in the 

villages was further carried out in the light of the indications obtained at 
these centres. Other activities in connection with development of cane con- 
sisted of introduction of suitable varieties of sugarcane, selection of disease- 
free seeds, proper inter-cultural operations, improvement in irrigation faci- 
lities and distribution of implements and manures. 

The policy of the Department in the distribution of seed was the replace- 
ment of the older varieties by new varieties whose suitability had been 
thoroughly tested. The selection of the suitable varieties has been entrusted 
to Statutory Regional Sugarcane Committees. During the year 1943-44 
due to the increased availability of seed cane with the growers, the Depart- 
ment was not called upon to handle as large quantities of seed as it used to 
do. The quantity of seed cane distributed through the Department was, 
therefore, 1,682,475 maunds as against 2,750,200 maunds in 1942-43. The 
fall was also due to difficulties of transport in part. 

Increased cost and difficulties in getting the material hampered the pro- 
gress of manure distribution. The quantity of manure distributed, there- 
fore, considerably fell as compared to the previous year. The quan- 
tity distributed during the year was 51,746 maunds as against 93,496 maunds 
during the last year. 88 per cent of the total supplies of manure was made 
in the gate-area of the factories and the rest was given at the outstations. 

The number of agricultural implements supplied by the Cane Develop- 
ment Unions also fell during the year as compared to 1942-43, the reasons 
being the same as in the case of manures. The implements distributed num- 
bered 26.504 as against 27,349 in the previous year. 

Weather conditions remained fairly satisfactory and the rainfall on the 
whole was adequate, though not evenly distributed. The germination and 
growth of the cane crop was also satisfactory particularly in the Western 
and Central parts of the Province. Insect pests were very few and no 
serious attack of cane Borer occurred. Slight attack by PyriUa was detected 
in some areas which was readily controlled. 

Working of Cane Co-operative Societies in 17. P. in 1943-44 

Co-operative societies for the cane growers have been organised to serve 
as the pivot of the Cane Development Scheme. Such societies now func- 
tion in the reserved areas of the factories. All development and supply 
VTork is carried through them. The total number of such societies in the 
Province comes to 87 having 18,783 villages in their area of operation. The 
inembership of these societies consists of 4,150 primaries and 7,36,057 indi- 
vidual members. The working capital, accumulated reserve and other funds 
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of these societies came to Rs. 56,70,054, Rs. 16,01,206 and Rs. 10,83,308 res- 
pectively. During the year these societies advanced loans to their members 
amounting to Rs. 16.83,308, 84 per cent of which was given for seed and 
other needs of cultivation, 9 per cent for the purchase of cattle and fodder 
and the rest was given for the payment of rent and revenue, repayment 
of old debts, etc. 

Marketing of sugarcane of the members is the principal business of 
the Cane Development Unions. Out of the total reserved area of 1037.59 
thousand acres, about 829.67 thousand acres was under the operation of the 
unions. The total supplies of cane by the societies amounted to 1138.40 lakh 
rupees. During the year under report there was enough cane in the reserved 
areas of the factories and out of the total estimated yield of 3275.78 lakhs 
maunds, the factories crushed 2019.66 lakh maunds. The percentage of the 
total crush to yield in the reserved areas was 62. The total income of socie- 
ties out of commission earned on cane supplies and the total cosL of manage- 
ment of the societies was Rs. 11,66,771 for the year. 

Of the 71 Seed Stores maintained by the Cane Societies, 9 were 
transferred to the Agricultural Department. The quantity of seed distri- 
buted through the remaining 62 seed stores was 91,099 maunds of grain, 
the average per store being 1,469 maunds. 

In all 3,000 miles of roads were either constructed or repaired and 260 
culverts and 160 bridges were constructed. 73 Stud Bulls were distributed 
in various regions and 136 wells were dug and 26 bored and 472 wells 
repaired. 

For development purposes the Province was divided into three main 
tracts : (1) The Western and Rohilkhand Range with headquarters at 

Bareilly, (2) Eastern Tract with headquarters at Gorakhpur and the Central 
Tract with headquarters at Lucknow. All the di^dsions were engaged in 
development work. 

Working of the Central Sugarcane Research at Shahjahanpur in 1943-44 

Valuable research work was also done at the Central Sugarcane 
Research Station of the Imperial Council at Shahjahanpur, its Sub- 
Stations and in Zonal Centres and Cultivators’ Fields during the season 
1943-44. About 3,000 seedlings Vv’'ere raised in the field from the seeds of 
the 3 crosses received from Coimbatore. From the Varietal Trials Co. 466, 
Co. 557 and C,S. 2 have been found promising. Detailed botanical studies 
of a large number of varieties again revealed that a greater population of 
silica cells and denticules is associated with resistance to top borer attack. 
Borers and Pyrilla are less in plant cane than in ratoons during April and 
March but plant cane is more attacked by stem borer with the advance of 
the season. Periodical analyses of soil nitrogen were carried on in the 
general manurial experiment where different oilcakes and molassic manures 
as well as ammonium sulphate were being tried. Physiological, mycological, 
and soil investigations were conducted. Intensive soil survey was conti- 
nued in Gorakhpur district completing 24 important cane zones of the 
district. At Muzaffarnagar Varietal and Agronomical trials were conducted. 
At Kalai Farm (Aligarh) ratooning experiments were made and manuring 
of ratoons increased the average yield by nearly 415 maunds per acre. 

Regarding manurial trials, ammonium sulphate, castor cake, groundnut 
cake, neem cake, and departmental mixture all gave good response. About 
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40 mill tests were conducted in the different mills in the Province. Co 313 
gave the best performance in Rohilkhand, as also in Eastern Tracts. 

Cane Develo'pynent in Bihar in 1943-44 

The Central Sugarcane Research Station at Pusa in Bihar also put in 
good work in cane development. Mr. K. L. Khanna, Sugarcane Specialist 
of the Bihar Government, has been good enough to prepare a note on the 
^vorking of cane development from which the chief points are recorded. 
Co 313 continued to dominate the white sugar belt and covered roughly 
75 per cent of the area. In South Bfliar Co 331 occupied about 83 per cent 
of the total area under cane and Co. 313 only about 15 per cent as it suited 
comparatively light soils. Due to deficient monsoon and its faulty distri- 
bution during the period of growth of the crop, and inadequate moisture 
conditions, particularly in light soils, both before and during the monsoon, 
the response to fertilization was poorer during 1943-44 than the previous 
cbree years being only 20 maunds against the average of 86 maunds. 

A further step towards stabilising production in the cane belt was ini- 
tiation of a * Watch and Ward Service’ to keep under check major pests 
and diseases. This kept the station in constant touch with cultivators and 
the entire environment and made possible immediate effective measures 
against a pest or disease assuming serious proportions. A quarantine area 
was being developed where all seedlings whether raised locally or intro- 
duced from elsewhere were regularly subjected to resistance tests. The 
soil service initiated 4 years ago has been gradually dveloping into an exten- 
sion service in which each factory collaborated with the station by deputing 
one of its shift chemists in the off-season to carry out soil survey in its 
reserved area under the supervision of the station. 


Cane-Growers' Co-operative Societies in Bihar 

During the year under review the Cane Development Staff as usual 
took advantage of the organisation of the growers into societies to do as 
much development work as possible amongst society members. There were 
over 1.590 Cane-growers’ Co-operative Societies in existence. Over 3,000 
demonstration plots were laid out in members’ fields, in order to demons- 
trate better and cheaper methods of manuring and such other improvements 
as the Agricultural Department had to offer. 


Paramoimt need for Research Work Emphasised 

The main problem of the sugar industry has been, and still remains, 
agricultmal. ^ Until the average yield of cane per acre is increased to 
aboi^ thric^ its present average yield of 16 tons per acre, the industry can- 
not be said to have been placed on a stable basis. The production of im- 
proved varieties of cane haying higher sucrose-content and yielding heavier 
crops, and their proper cultivation without affecting the fertility of the soil 
are questions of primary importance. Valuable research work is being 
done at the experimental farms and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Rese^ch Station at Coimbatore. Sir T. S. Venkatraman did a signal ser- 
^ce for the development of improved sugarcane breeds at Coimbatore and 
his researches have produced far-reaching improvements in cane cultiva- 

be made in this connection of the research work 
carried on in Anakapalle, Padegaon, Dacca, Shahjahanpur, Pusa, Izzatnagar, 
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Mysore, Hyderabad and many other places for breeding thick canes, for 
eradicating pests on sugnrcane and for improvement in yield of cane per 
acre. These schemes of improvement are periodicially reviewed by the 
Council of Agricultural Research. Now that the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee has been set up since 1944, it will, we hope, assume the res- 
ponsibility directly for all Ais wojk of research and improvement and co- 
ordinate it. At the same t'rie, we suggest that it should try to harmonise 
all the various activities and make Ihe work of the Provincial Governments 
and States fit in the general scheme of all-India research work carried on 
from year to year. V/e feel it would be very helpful if the Government 
of India or the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee begin publishing from 
time to time reports on the nrogress of various schemes and bring them 
to the notice of the industry in order to enable it to know and appreciate 
what is being done in this connection. 

Central Sugarcane Committee to Undertake Research and Development 

With the constitution of the Central Sugarcane Committee in 1944, 
the demand of the industry for a central non-official body to undertake 
the work of development and improvement of sugarcane crop has at last 
been conceded. We feel that the Committee should examine the present 
state of affairs and on the basis of it formulate and carry out bold and 
vigorous measures of research and all-round development of the cultivation 
of sugarcane. As part of the excise duty collected on sugar would be 
placed a* the disposal of the Committee, it would not, perhaps, be handi- 
capped for want of funds in its work. We feel sure that this important task 
will be taken up without delay. Indications of its will to pursue a deter- 
mined policy are not wanting. The Sub-Committee appointed by the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee at its second meeting in February, 1945, 
will, we trust, soon place its report before the public and recommend the 
adoption of necessary measures for such development. 

Proceedings of the Inaugural Meeting of ihe Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee, held in November 1944 and of ihe Meeting held in August 1945 

The inaugural meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee was 
held at New Delhi on the 29th November 1944 Tlie Committee considered 
and adopted the draft Memorandum of Association, etc. 

The headquarters of the Committee have been fixed at Delhi and Lala 
Shankar Lai has been elected as its first Vice-President. 

The Committee constituied a number of Sub-Committees, namely, the 
Finance Sub-Committee, the Local Sub-Committee, the Agricultural Research 
Sub-Committee, the Technological Sub-Committee, the Export Sub-Com- 
mittee, the Sugar Standards Sub-Committee and the Gur and Khand- 
sari Sub-Commitlce. Of these Sub-Committees the Finance Sub- 
Committee will be the main Executive Body and will have all the powers 
of the full Committee in regard to the disposal of funds. Tbe other Sub- 
Committees will be advisory bodies to the main Committee. 

At the meetings of this Committee, hold in August 1945, it was decided 
to establish an All-India Sugar Technological Institute. The site is yet to 
be decided. 
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Improvement in Cultivation most Essentml 

The problem of the industry at present is mainly the problem of effect- 
ing improvements in the cultivation of sugarcane. It must be known, under- 
stood and clearly realised that India will not be able to sell sugar on equal 
terms in the world markets until the price of cane is brought down to 
about 3 annas per maund. The industry cannot afford to rest on its past 
oars and expect the continuance of high protection for an indefinitely long 
period. If it is to compete successfully on equal terms with other coimtries 
and maintain its complete hold unimpaired over the home market, it is 
necessary to reduce costs of cultivation and produce sugarcane at a very 
low cost. Strenuous efforts should be made whereby the cultivator can 
produce sugarcane at a cost of, say, 3 annas per maund, by intensive culti- 
vation of land, by the growth of cane of heavy yield, etc., by the proper 
rotation of crops, by irrigation, manuring and utilisation of improved methods 
of cultivation of soil. Just as manufacturing efficiency is no doubt important, 
agricultural efficiency and the percentage of sucrose in cane are stiU more 
essential. The quality of the cane and the yield per acre need therefore 
to be very much improved in India, and as early as possible. 

Dr. Burns’ Targets for Cane Yield 

In his note on the “ Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Develop- 
ment in India’*, Dr. Burns, formerly Agricultural Commissioner to the 
Government of India and lately, Officer on Special Duty in the Education, 
Health and Lands Department, has sought to fix the limits of increase in 
the production of agricultural commodities such as cereals, oilseeds, cane, 
cotton, jute, tobacco, vegetables, etc. He examined the question : how much 
can India speed up her production in the near future making the best of 
the present day methods of cultivation and indigenous resources and work- 
ing within the limitations imposed by the social structure and political con- 
ditions, in India. In his opinion so far as cane yield is concerned it can be 
increased from the present average of 15 tons per acre to 30 to 55 tons per 
acre by the employment of all available resources in the most useful way. 
It will be seen that the possibilities of the yields envisaged by him in his 
monograph will roughly correspond to the yield in Java where the cost of 
production of cane is almost the lowest in the world. 

The methods suggested for reaching the increased targets are better 
mam^es, improved varieties of seeds and implements, insect control, crop 
rotation, more scientific cultivation and conservation and maximum utili- 
sation of available fertilisers, water, labour, soil and livestock. The note 
prepared by Dr. Bums together with the one on the economic background 
of post-war agricultural policy prepared by Sir Theodore Gregory, Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India is designed to form the basis of an all- 
India policy for the post-war agricultural development schemes. There- 
fore, the target of Dr. Burns in the case of sugarcane development will be 
of immediate practical value in assessing the possibilities for improvement. 
We hope that the Government of India and the Agricultural Departments 
will do their best to increase the yield of sugarcane per acre, as a systematic 
policy. 

On the basis of numerous experiments conducted at the Sugar- 
cane Farm at Walchandnagar, Mr. Kartar Sin^, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, Punjab, contributed an interesting article to the Indian Farming 
in May, 1944 detailing the immense possibilities of cultivation of improved 
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cane varieties in India, The article refers to sugarcane cultivation under 
particular conditions and says that the highly successful results obtained 
makes one wonder at Industrialisation of Agriculture ” even in India. (See 
Indian Farming May, 1944). 

Work of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology 

The Government of India started the Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech- 
nology at Cawnpore, for a peiiod of five years, from 1st October, 1936. The 
Sugar Section of the Butler Technological Institute was amalgamated and 
taken over by the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. The management 
of the Institute was under the direction of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. The Institute undertakes research work on (a) problems of 
sugar technology in general and sugar factories in India in particular ; (b) 
utilisation of the by-products of the industry ; (c) testing and develop- 
ment of cane to suit factory conditions ; and (d) general problems of sugar 
engineering and chemistry. With the constitution of the Sugarcane Com- 
mittee the Institute will go under the management of the Committee which 
will be responsible for the future functioning of the Institute. 

In addition to the above functions, the Institute provides adequate facili- 
ties for the training of students in all branches of sugar technology. It also 
provides sugar trade information services, bureau of sugar standards, and 
an employment bureau. It is designed to serve the needs of the industry 
in technical, commercial and statistical matters. 

Cost of Culiwaiion of Cane and Fair Price of Cane 

In the year 1933, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research insti- 
tuted an enquiry throughout India to ascertain the cost of cultivation of 
sugarcane and cotton crops of India. The results of their enquiry were pub- 
lished dealing with the cost of cane cultivation in various provinces. The 
Tariff Board of 1937 also examined the cost of cultivation in the principal 
sugar-producing areas. They came to the conclusion that 0-3-7 per maund 
was a fair estimate of the co.sl of cultivation in U. P., 0-3-4 in Bihar, 
0-5-0 per maund in the Punjab, 0-7-0 in Bengal, 0-5-10 in Bombay, and 
0-5-5 in Madras. The Tariff Board also observed that allowing for the same 
climatic advantages, the possibilities of a general improvement in tonnage 
and quality were greater in the South than in the North, and an equali- 
sation of the cost of production is feasible at no distant date. For the purpose 
of estimating an all-India figure, however, the Tariff Board observed that 
greater weight should be given to the cost of cultivation in the United 
Provinces and Bihar, the main sugar-producing areas. Taking all points 
into account, the Tariff Board considered that 0-3-9 per maund might be 
taken as a reasonable estimate for the cost of cultivation for the whole 
of India. The Tariff Board fui^ther considered as to what would be reckoned 
a reasonable margin of profit to give the cultivator and arrived at the 
conclusion that six pies per maund on an estimated cost of 0-3-9 was in their 
opinion a fair figure. Therefore, the Tariff Board estimated 0-4-3 per matmd 
as the fair price for cane. 

As this data has now become out of date and obsolete, we suggest that 
an enquiry should now be conducted to ascertain the present costs, in 
order to enable fair prices of cane being fixed. 
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Sir Shri Rams Plan for Lower Cost of Sugar and Cane 

In this connection it will be of interest to go into the details of a plan 
which Sir Shri Ram submitted for consideration as early as 1940 to reduce 
the prices of sugar as well as sugarcane in India. 

The war has brought into existence various abnormal factors and the 
general price structure, consequent upon inflation and scarcity, has almost 
skyrocketed. Naturally sugar and sugarcane, in common with other com- 
modity prices have also attained high levels and cane prices are now very 
attractive. The protection afforded to the industry was formally extended 
till March 31, 1946 and it will expire unless it is renewed again. Although 
due to war there is no external competition, with the revival of trade in 
the post-war period, competition might come again. According to the original 
programme, protection was gh^en for 15 years and a Tariff Board should have 
been constituted in 1942 to go into the question of the quantum of protection 
necessary for the future — ^the idea being that protection should be gradually 
reduced and finally done away with in course of time But as war conditions did 
not permit the constitution of a Tariff Board in 1942, Government was obliged 
to renew protection for a temporary period. The whole question will have 
to be gone into, now that the war is over. But we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that this is after al! a temporary phase and the consensus of opinion 
is that protection will have to be gradually reduced. For this, the industry 
must prepare itself from now on 

In this connection the pls^n pul before the Governments of U. P. and 
Bihar by Sir Shri Ram in 1940 needs a reference. Although the schedule 
of prices appended to h’s plan have become antiquated and outdated by 
war conditions, the idea of planning a gradual climb-down in the cost of 
manufacture of sugar and sugarcane is the essence of the scheme. Sir Shri 
Ram outlined a p'lpn according to which sugar price could be reduced from 
a level of Rs. 9 per maund in 1939-40 to a level of Rs 6 per maund within 
seven vears by gradual reductions caused by improvement of cane crop 
and manufacturing technmue. Likewise the cost manufacture was sought 
to be brought down Prom Rs 2 to Rs. 1-7-0 and the mill profits from 0-13-0 
annas to 0-8-0 annas per maund The cane price including transport charges, 
commission, cess, etc was soiwht to be reduced from 0-6-9 to 0-4-0 per maund 
bv steps. Unless in the post-war period the present cane prices in U. P 
and Bihar are! considerablv reduced so low as 3 or 4 annas per maund 
and sugar can be sold at Rs. 6 per maund which is the lowest level at which 
Java sugar cannot be imported in competition, Ihe prospects for the future 
are gloomv indeed. There can be no doubt that such reduction can he 
effected bv a planned drive on the aaricultural as well as manufacturing 
fronts of the sugar industrv. Sir Shri Ram’s plan based on three main 
points, viz. (1) a gradual reduction of cost of production of sugar from 
year to year till the end of protection period, (2) the formulation by the 
Governments of U. P. and Bihar of a progressive programme of cane develop- 
ment so as to increase the yield of cane per acre as well as the percentage 
of recovery, and (3) reduction in mill profits and the maintenance of excise 
duty on sugar at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund, is worthy of close examination, coming 
as it comes from a practical industrialist. 
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Marketing of Sugar — Report Published in 1943 

The question of marketing of sugar and sugarcane was discussed at 
the meeting of the Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research on the 3rd May 1937, at Simla and such survey was undertaken 
under the guidance of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, with a view to assist in placing the sugar industiy on a sound 
footing. The Report was published in 1943. It has comprehensively dealt 
with ■Qie marketing problems and made useful suggestions. 

Stability of Agricultural Prices Comvuiiee a)id Central Land Utilisation 

Board appointed in 1945 

The Government of Indi<? with a view to investigating and recommending 
the adoption of suitable measures to maintain the stability of agricultural 
prices and proper marketmg facilities for principal crops, set up a Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 
early in 1945. The Committee of Marketing consists of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari (Chairman) ; the Hon. Mr. Hossain Imam, Mr. Fazal I. 
Rsiimtoola, Rao Bahadur N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar, M.L.C., Dr. L. C. Jain, 
Mr. Roger 'ITiomas, Sir Pheroze Kharegat (representative of Education, Health 
and Lands Department), Sir Theodore Gregory (representing the Com- 
merce Department), Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (Food Department), Mr. C. N. 
Vakil (Planning and Development Depaitment), Mr. B. K. Madan, (repre- 
sentative of the Reserve Bank of India) and one nominee of the Chamber 
of Princes. Mr. W. R. Natu, (Statistical Adviser to the Government of 
India), wiU act as Secretary to the Committee. 

The terms of reference to the Committee are to consider : — 

(a) The principles, on which producers’ prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, whether crops grown for industrial purposes or for food, or 
the produce of animal husbandry of all descriptions, should be 
fixed, 

(b) The means by which such prices can be made effective and an 
assured market be provided, and to make recommendations. 

The Committee will report on its terms of reference in relation to 
conditions in the post-war period (1) in which a substantial measure of 
Government control over the procurement, distribution and prices of com- 
modities exists, and (2) in which such control has been relaxed or abolished 
and noimal trade and market conditions have been restored. 

The Government of India also appointed a Committee to deal with 
the question of establishing a Central Land Utilisation Board. The Board 
will have to plan, and co-ordinate work on an all-India basis, in respect of 
soil erosion, forestry, land reclamation, irrigation works and other forms of 
land improvement. Sir N, Gopalaswami Iyengar is the Chairman of this 
Committee. 

Factories Dejimtely Prefer Gate-cane to Rail-borne Cane 

Generally speaking, cane is transported to factories by carts and lorries 
within a radius of about 15 miles from the factories. The area near the 
mills is termed as gate-cane area. Factories prefer gate-cane to rail-home 
cane for various reasons including its freshness, uniformity of supply, less 
dependence on wagons which sometimes arrive late, and less handling. 
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We have no doubt that with the improvements of roads and communica- 
tions, larger and larger quantities of cane will be brought by carts and 
delivered to factories as gate-cane. Where gate-cane is not available the 
factories have to obtain their requirements of cane from long distances by 
rail. The average distance of cane brought by rail may be taken as 15 
miles and the maximum at about 150 miles. Unfortunately the problem of 
cane supplies to mills has considerably been affected by the lack of trans- 
port facilities during the last two or three years. The restriction of 10 
miles and 25 miles radius of the mills also adversely hit some mills which 
used to get their supplies by rail. The transport problem of cane there- 
fore continues to be serious even now. We suggest that some improvement 
must be brought about and factories, should be enabled to get their cane 
supplies also by rail (due consideration of the general transport position 
being of comse, taken into account) , with the object of ensuring full supplies 
of cane required by the mills. 

By-Product Industries 

We have already dealt with the need for the early establishment of the 
auxiliary and by-product industries ol sugar manuiacture. Molasses and 
bagasse, the two main by-products of the mduslry, should be put to more 
economical use. Molasses should be used lor power alcohol in preference 
to rectified spirit and power alcohol should be made use of with petrol as 
mixture. We have dealt with power alcohol production previously at length. 
Plastics, pressed boards, wrapping papers, straw-board, rayon, etc. can also 
be made from bagasse which is now being wasted as fuel. 


Problem of Marketing Sugar in India 

Now that central control over production, distribution, prices and other 
aspects of sugar industry has been assumed, the problem of sugar and 
gur marketing does not seem to present any insurmountable difficulties. So 
long as the potential demand is very large in relation to production as it is 
at present, marketing will be easy. But in normal times the problem of 
marketing of sugar was not so easy as it appears to be now. More than 
75 per cent of the sugar produced in India is produced in U. P. and Bihar 
and this production is far in excess of the internal consumption of these 
provinces which should necessarily be exported to other provinces. This 
situation calls for scientific marketing of sugar in the various parts of the 
coimtry in a manner which would avoid over-lapping, eliminate unhealthy 
competition, minimise the freight charges and also eliminate import of 
foreign sugar at the ports and keep the entire Indian market for industry. 
The Indian Sugar Syndicate was formed for this iirfportant purpose and it 
functioned very well until its powers in respect of distribution were taken 
over by the Government when control was assumed in 1942. We earnestly 
hope that the marketing methods will be carefully studied and the internal 
markets developed well, as soon as normal conditions return. 

We also feel that the production of sugar in the country should be 
so regulated as would leave a normal carry-over varying between 2 to 2J 
lakh tons at the end of each season. The production of cane should also 
be regulated evenly with this end in view. 
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Consumption in Provinces 

The U. P. and Bihar only consume about 20 per cent of their normal 
output per year and export the rest to other provinces and areas. Bombay 
and Punjab which produce only 7 per cent of total sugar consume largely 
sugar imported from U. P. and Bihar. The p,er capita consumption varies 
widely in the provinces, just as consumpiion varies from urban to rural areas. 
Bombay is the province where per capita consumption is the highest 
generaUy and the Indian States are the lowest in such consumption. The 
variation in consumption in different provinces is due to several factors. 
The Reporc on Marketing of Sugar contains very interesting observations 
regarding consumption of sugar by various provinces, classes, and for various 
purposes. (Also see Table No. 34, p. xvi in the ‘‘Sugar Industry at a Glance’*) . 

Bureau of Sugar Standards and Qualitative Analysis of Indian Sugar for 1944 

With effect from the 1st of April, 1940, the Bureau of Sugar Standards 
became an integral part of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. The 
Bureau continues to (1) prepare and supply the Indian Sugar Standards, (2) 
publish an annual review dealing with the quality of Indian sugars and 
giving comparative figures for competitive foreign sugars, and (3) main- 
tain a museum of samples of sugar and sugar products. 

In the production of various grades of sugar by the mills during 1943-44, 
the conditions of the previous 3 ^ear existed as before and due to lack of 
sulphur, lime, and other chemicals, maintenance of higher standards became 
difficult. All the sugars produced from A28 to G19 can be classified into 
three big groups, namely, the “Bold”, the “Middle” and the “Inferior”. 
Each group has got its sub-divisions according to grade. In the Bold 
group are included A, B and C grains ; in the “ Middle ” group D, E, F and G 
and in the “ Inferior ” group the same grains as in the “ Middle ” group 
but with inferior colour and qualities. This analysis gives a rough picture 
of the sugars produced during 1943-44. 

Indian Sugar Syndicate's Acthuties in 1944 

In the previous Annuals wc have dealt with circumstances under which 
the Indian Sugar Syndicate, the marketing organisation of the Sugar mills 
in U. P. and Bihar, was obliged to curtail its activities to the minimum 
after the enforcement of sugar control and assumption by Government of 
distribution of sugar. Among the numerous activities of the Sjmdicate 
during the year, mention must be made of its influence and readiness to help 
the ventilation of any grievances of mills. It stood out for the rights of 
its members whenever the control measures rode rough shod over their 
elementary rights as producers. The Syndicate served as a clearing house 
for all complaints of the factories and in many cases relief was obtained 
by proper representation. 

The Syndicate made an attempt to take on itself the 'burden of dis- 
tribution of sugar in the province of U. P. at least, serving in this respect 
as an executive of the Provincial Sugar Controller. But the Government 
did not seem willing to entrust the function to the Syndicate and so spumed 
the offer. Had the Syndicate been entrusted with this task within the 
Province, its experience, organisation and resources could have been pooled 
and utilised and a great load of responsibility should have been transferred 
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from the shoulders of the Government to the Syndicate. The short-sighted- 
ness of the Government in this respect cannot but be deplored by all inte- 
rests concerned with the sugar trade. The Syndicate, however, is keeping 
itself ready to take over again the role of marketing organisation of its 
members as soon as the war-time control now in force is withdrawn. 

Tranport and Co-operation of Railways 

The development of the sugar industry has called for an effective co-ope- 
ration on the part of railways, inland steamships, and other means of trans- 
port, in order to find markets at distant ports and internal centres for 
Indian sugar. Although such co-operation has been slowly forthcoming and 
various transport arrangements have been made in the past, the war-time 
restrictions and shortage of wagons have come in the way. Adequate pro- 
vision of transport facilities is now a difficult problem and many restrictions 
on movement of cane and sugar have been imposed to curtail the volume of 
traffic on railways. Facilities in the shape of sidings, and handling of this 
traffic and concessional rates in freight, wherever possible, should be made 
available for sugar mills. While no special favour will now be asked 
from railway authorities, co-operation of railways in retaining distant port- 
markets for Indian sugar as againsL imported foreign sugar should be 
assured. 


Road Development in Factory Areas and Other Facilities 

For increasing the facilities and communications for easy trans- 
port of sugarcane by lorry, bullock-cart, or other means, it is essential to 
eflEect improvement of roads and also to make new roads. With the 
improvements of roads, factories need not depend much upon rail-borne 
cane and can extend the area of their gate-cane by making use of lorries 
owned and managed by them. Alternately bullock-carts can also be made 
use of to such extent as is possible. Therefore road development in factory 
areas is a great necessity and it is a pity that so far it has been neglected 
by the authorities and the mills too. The post-war road planning measures 
have now brought attention to this problem: That road development in 
factory areas is urgently called for goes without saying. An economical 
and satisfactory development of roads by the Government in the reserved 
areas of the factories under the supervision and advice of the mills should 
be productive of good results. The work must be undertaken on the right 
lines with the co-operation of the mills by the Government itself. If the 
mills are asked to maintain and build roads, due to lack of technical expe- 
rience and funds, no progress can be achieved. If on the other hand Gov- 
ernment take it up and co-ordinate this with the general plans of road 
development it will yield ^eat benefit to the industry. Provision of bul- 
lock-carts of improved design with rubber tyres, if necessary, should be 
introduced and greater use made of motor transport for supplies of cane. 

Expenditure on Research and Investigation Benefits All 

We have already referred to the paramoimt necessity of Research work 
and spending money on it liberally. Expenditure in this respect should 
be regarded by the mills and the Government as profitable investment 
which will ultimately pay itself many times. We urge upon the Govern- 
ment of India, the U. P. and Bihar Governments to make sufficient alloca- 
tions of money for this useful and important work. The Imperial Council 
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of Agricultural Research assessed the total value due to increase in. improve- 
ment of cane at 2i crores of rupees per annum. We feel that at least a sum 
of Hs.i 50 lakhs a 3 eai -should be spent for research work by all Governments 
put together. 


Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee 

In 1938 the Bihar Government appointed a Labour Enquiry Committee 
for investigating into the problems relating to industrial labour in Bihar and to 
make recommendations for improvement in conditions of wages, employment, 
work, etc. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was the Chairman and Mr. M. P. Gandhi, 
the Author of this Annual, was one of the members. The Committee sub- 
mitted a Report on conditions of labour but no marked progress was made 
in implementing the recommendations. Proposals were made, however, in 
1945 by Bihar Government for ensuring a minimum wage of Rs. 20 per 
month in sugar factories. 

Conditions of Labour in Sugar Industi'y in 17. P. and Bihar 

The sugar industry is a seasonal one. It is scattered over the countrj^-side 
in the province and a large number of factories are situated in small towns 
and viUages. Unlike other industries, it is not concentrated in big indus- 
trial centres. The labour employed in sugar factories is mostly drawn from 
the agricultural classes living in the neighbouring villages. Therefore labour 
conditions in sugar industry differ from those of other industries. 

Recruitment of labour, as a general practice, is made direct by the 
General Manager or under his supervision through the Heads of Depart- 
ments, viz. the Chief Chemist, the Chief Engineer, the Cane Manager, or 
the Cane Superintendent. There is usually very little of contract wurk 
in this industr 3 \ It is confined to the unloading of cane or loading of sugar 
bags. The contract work here is of the nature of group-piece-work in 
which a mate or a sirdeir undertakes to do a 30 b on a piece rate, the pay- 
ment for which is divided among his co-workers according to their share 
of work. 

The normal working season consists of aboul 130 days in a year. At 
the end of the v'orking season about 90 per cent of the labour force, mostly 
unskilled workers, are discharged and at the beginning of the following 
season they are, as a general practice, re-engaged on their old rates of pay. 
But in some cases this practice is not followed. A very small number of 
workers, especially skilled ones, are retained in the off-season for repairing 
and overhauling machineries. This number varies from factory to factory 
and even for the same factory from year to year. No off-season allowance 
is paid to the discharged workers. Some of the factories give off-season 
allowance to the skilled workers discharged at the end of the crushing 
season at one-half of their wages. 

Working hours and payment for overtime are in accordance with the 
Factories Act. 

Wage rates paid to workers vary from factory to factory. The Bihar 
Labour Enquiry Committee recommended a minimum wage of Rs. 12 per 
month in 1940. This recommendation has not been adopted by the facto- 
ries except by one or two. Recently the sugar factories have, on the inter- 
vention of the Commissioner of Labour, agreed to pay a minimum basic 

6 
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wage and Dearness Allowance of 0-9-0 per day (0-6-0 basic wage plus 
0-3-0 Dearness Allowance) to their workers. 

Most factories have provided some housing for their workers, espe- 
ciaUy for those who come from a distance. But such housing is neither 
sufficient nor in all cases suitable. Some of the factories provide one or 
more of the following to their workers free, viz. kerosene oil and fuel, 
chowkis and buckets. Some of them pay bonus. The amount varies from 
15 days to 1 month’s wages. 

Medical facilities are lacldng in sugar factories. Some employers depend 
on the doctors and dispensaries of the District Boards. Some pay the 
doctors an allowance for looking after the factory employees ; while a few 
make a monthly or annual contribution to the District Board hospitals. 
Ihere are other factories which have not done anything at all. 

The workers employed in sugar factories are disorganised and illiterate. 
Tliey are not even aware of the provisions of the Labour Acts. A few 
Labour Unions have been established in some sugar factories of Saran. 
Employers in general are against the growth and development of trade unions 
in their factories. 

In 1945, the Bihar Governrr;ent asked the factories to pay a minimum 
wage of Rs. 20 per month. The factories have replied that unless sugar 
prices are increased, to compensate them for such additional expenditure, 
they can hardly do so, and have suggested that the Government should 
approach the Sugar Controller with a request to consider this matter when 
fixing prices of sugar for 194546. 

FvXure of the Industry Bound up with Increasing Yield of Cane 

The future of the sugar industry depends upon the vigour with which 
research work is carried on in its various complex problems — agricultural, 
chemical and technological. The success of the industry is dependent on 
reduced costs of cultivation of cane b^ increasing yield per acre from 15 
tons to nearly 40 to 50 tons per acre. This wiu enable the industry to 
stand in competition of Java, Cuba and Philippines. 

Subsidiary Industries Need Development 

Efforts should be made to develop subsidiary industries like confec- 
tionery, S 5 n‘ups, etc. We feel that if suitable assistance is given to the indus- 
try, such things like confectioneries, biscuits, sweets, toffees, chocolates, 
etc. can be manufactured in this country and these new lines of production 
can be developed advantageously. 

India Free to Export Sugar 

Reference has already been made for the termination of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement of 1937 and India’s non-participation in it since 
March 1942. The restriction for export of sugar by sea to other countries 
is no longer there and so barring the internal difficulties of short produc- 
tion and enormous demand for consumption, there is no ban or prohibition 
for export of sugar from India. Since the war is now over, this freedom 
to export in the immediate post-war period will considerably help India 
to secure a safe market in the Middle and Near East and build up an export 
market. It may be hoped that the temporary eclipse of Java and Philip- 
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pines from the field will be of help to the Indian sugar industry in gaining 
some fresh markets for sugar. 

Post-war Reconstruction Programmes for Sugar Industry 

Planning is now the topic of burning interest in India and everywhere 
there is a talk of economic planning. In this general scheme, the sugar 
industry will doubtless be included. The Reconstruction Committee of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Committee as well as the Planning and Development 
Department have been putting forth copious literature on* planning of various 
industries. From the foregoing study of the industry, the need for reorgani- 
sation, consolidation and development of sugar industry is no less vital 
at the present time and we have stated that this should be done on an 
all-India basis, keeping in mind the special needs of various units. A long- 
term policy of development and a short-term policy of meeting the imme- 
diate needs of the industry must be formulated and work carried out with 
the help of the authorities, Central and Provincial, by the industry. This 
is an urgent task of post-war reconstruction and it involves within itself 
the stage of transition from war to peace economy. 

Industrial Panel on Sugar, Power Alcohol and Yeast Constituted in 1945 

In pursuance of their general policy of industrial development plans, 
the Planning and Development Department of the Government of India 
have announced the appointment of a special panel to report on develop- 
ment of the sugar industry. The Department announced the setting up of 
29 separate panels for various industries or group of industries. Each panel 
is expected to go into the question of its development, in full consultation 
with Provincial Industrial Committees and submit a final report to the 
Planning Department. 

In the case of sugar, power alcohol, and yeast, the persomvel of the panel 
consists of, Sir Shri Ram (Chairman), Messrs. R. C. Srivastava, Lal- 
chand Hirachand, M. B. Amin, Vishnu Sahay, S. M. Dhar, W. H. A. Webb 
and Dr. B. C. Guha. 

The Report of the panel is expected to cover the plan for industrial 
development of this industry for the first five-year period after the war. 
In making the Report each panel will be given a definite target to be aimed 
at during the period. 

We welcome enthusiastically the constitution of a separate panel for 
this second biggest national industry and confidently hope that it will go 
into the matter fully and issue a report dealing with the necessity of the 
reorganisation and development of the sugar industry in India, to at least 
twice its present size, within a period of years. 

Government of India's Statement of Indus(trial Policy 

The Hon’ble Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Planning and Development Member 
made an important statement on the Industrial Policy of the Government 
of India in April, 1945, wherein he stated that major industries would be 
brought under control and supervision of the Central Government. He also 
stated that it would be possible that some of the industries might be taken 
by the Government itself for working on modern lines. Whatever be the 
controversy about the nationalisation of industries, there can be no two 
opinions that industrial policy on major development should be centralised 
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and controlled from one place in the interests of all parts and above all, 
in the interests of the whole of the country taken as a single economic 
entity. We, therefore, heartily welcome the central control of industrial 
planning and initiation of major policies. In fact we have been urging 
for the acceptance of that view since long. 

So far as sugar industry is concerned, all-India conti'ol and planning 
is to be welcomed in the best interests of the whole country. 'While the 
position of U. P. and Bihai- as predominant sugar producing areas should 
be maintained and adequately protected, the need for co-ordinated deve- 
lopment in other provinces in new expansions and extensions of the mills 
cannot be overlooked. Therefore harmony and co-ordination between the 
various units should be brought about by an all-India control. 

Long-terjn and Short-term Planning Policy 

The need for having two sets of programmes suited to the varied calls 
of the industry cannot be discounted. Immediate augmentation of output of 
sugar by supply of sulphur, chemicals, lime, fuel, mill-stores, etc. should be 
aimed at to overcome any temporary difficulties and to give a fillip to the 
industry. Parts, and machine tools should be arranged under priority import 
list and sufficient transport facilities should be provided. Cane prices should 
be adjusted to make them as attractive, if not more, and remunerative to 
cultivators as from cultivation of other food crops. Such of these small 
measures as are possible should be taken to increase production at once 
with the existing capacity of the mills, 

A long-term policy based on a study of the industry in India in the 
background of world sugar conditions should be evolved and worked out. 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Indian States should be allowed 
to have a more equitable share in the development of new mills. All these 
problems must be considered in a long-term policy. 

Some Immediate Problems Facing the Industry 

Now that war in Europe is over the present is a particularly oppor- 
tune moment for planning for peace-time. The potential capacity of the 
mdustiy niust be fully turned to increased output of sugar. Indian sugar 
is finding its place in outside markets. We may refer briefly to some im- 
portant problems which are now confronting the industry and try to see 
how best they can be impressed upon the serious attention of the indus- 
trialist and Government. Among the many problems, the following are 
worthy of special mention: — 

(1) Improvement of the quality of cane and the average yield per acre. 

(2) Eradication of diseases and pests. 

(3) Reduction of the cost of production of cane. 

(4) Development of improved varieties of cane in Reserved areas of 
factories and adoption of early ripening, and late ripening canes 
to make the duration of crushing season longer. 

(5) Provision of adequate transport and supply of chemicals and stores, 
etc., and 

(6) Standardisation of quality sugar and improvements therein. 

The sugar industry cannot afford to rest on its oars and should 
do everythmg in its power to decrease costs and increase output, now. 
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We might repeat vciih all the emphasis at our command that the ulti- 
mate success of the industry \all depend on ihe harmony and co-operation 
amongst the various uiteresls concerned, viz. the industrialists, cane growers, 
the various local Go^ernmen1s and the consumers. We cherish the hope 
that in appreciation of the clear definite and tangible advantages which 
flow from the establishment oi ih^ great industry m which about Rs. 33 
crores of our capital is employed and no less than 20 million cultivators, 
about 3,000 university gradua‘‘cs 100 000 unskilled labour, and many 
merchants, transport agencies and other people are engaged, the industry 
will be helped by the State in every way tc attain a high degree of efficiency 
before long, and establish itself on a firm footing. 

Sunctr Production in U.K. and Oilier Countries 

It was pointed out in the previous Ainiuah that the outbreak of the 
war and scarcily of shipping tonnage had affected the consumption of sugar 
in Britain adversely. It was also pointed out that due to the same diffi- 
culties the per capita consumption In United Kingdom had declixied to 
50 lbs. per annum from 121 lbs. and that strict rationing was introduced. 
For political and military reasons, many of the European countries had to 
develop and depend upon the output of beet sugar as imports from distant 
places became difficult. Sugar rationing in U.K. has been primarily due 
to the difficulties in regard to shipping and the urgent need to conserve 
shipping for vital war needs. 

The United Kingdom’s annual requirements for direct consumption, for 
manufactures, and other uses are approximately 1.4 million tons now com- 
pared with about 2.25 million tons in the pre-war period. Of this total 
about 500,000 tons is expected to be supplied by home-grown beet sugar 
and the balance of 900,000 tons being imported from abroad. 

The spread of the Japanese war in 1941-42 resulted in the loss of Java, 
Philippines and other sugar producing islands and even Australia which 
used to export its surplus to U.K. was cut off from fear of enemy attack 
from the other countries. In Australia the production of sugar during 
1942-43 is estimated at 655,000 tons as against 748,000 tons in the preceding 
season, and in 1943-44, at 6,25,000 ions. 

India the Biggest Producer in the Empire and the World 

By sheer force of circumstances, this country is now getting the recog- 
nition it ought to have received long ago. The loss of Philippines sugar, 
the loss of Java and the remoteness of Australia have increased the impor- 
tance of Indian sugar* for defence and strategic purposes of war. Efforts 
are now being made to maximise production of sugar in India. Total pro- 
duction in India in 1943-44 exceeded 12 lakh tons and this is a very creditable 
achievement. In the British Empire India is the largest sugar producing 
country now. All this remarkable transformation has taken place in a few 
years. 

According to an analysis of the sugar trade by Mr. Alice Mullen and 
the U. S. Consul in Calcutta Mr. Charles Brookhary, published in the official 
organ of the U. S. A., Foreign Commercial Weekly of New York, India is 
fast emerging into a factor in the world sugar trade. “ If the present deve- 
lopments continue, India may eventually become a factor in the world sugar 
market,” so runs their opinion. Three reasons have been advanced by thei^ 
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in support of this contention. Firstly, Indian Sugar Industry has increased 
white sugar production despite war-time handicaps such as shortage of 
sulphur and other materials ; secondly, India is one of the biggest sugarcane 
producing coimtries in the world ; and thirdly, during the official year ended 
March 31, 1943 she exported sugar valued at Rs. 1,10,00,000 mostly to 
Persian Gulf areas and Ceylon. 

Thus the undoubted rise of Indian sugar industry into prominence in 
the British Empire and in the world is an important development that has 
been brought over in a short time. This is a happy augury for the future 
of the industry in this country. 

World Production and Consumption of Sugar 

Sharp changes in the production of sugar and consumption in individual 
comitries have been noticeable during the year due to a number of abnormal 
factors. From the latest information received hy the Director of Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology total world production of sugar, both cane 
and beet, during 1944-45 as estimated by Messrs. Willet & Gray, amounted 
to 19,460,000 tons of which about 17,000,000 tons is cane sugar and the rest beet 
sugar, as compared with 20,000,000 tons in the preceding season. Production 
of beet sugar has increased a little over that of the previous year. 

In Cuba, the sugar crop of 1945 amounted to 5,000,000 short tons (or 
4,464,000 tons). In Louisiana (U. S. A.) the latest estimate of cane pro- 
duction during 1944-45 is placed at about 3,80,000 short tons. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, the latest estimate of the production of sugar 
for 1943-44 is placed/ at 880,000 tons, as against 791,000 tons in the preceding 
year, and the same is the estimate for 1944-45. 

In Porto Rico, the production of sugar during 1943-44 declined io 725,000 
short tons from 1,039,000 short tons in 1942-43 due chiefly to shortage of 
fertilizers. According to the estimates of the growers, the 1944-45 sugar 
crop will be about 950,000 tons. 

In the Dominican Republic, the production of sugar in 1944-45 is esti- 
mated at approximately 400,000 tons. In Australia, the preliminary 
estimate of the production of sugar in 1943-44 is placed at 570,000 
tons, as compared with 486,000 tons in the preceding year. In Africa, the 
latest available estimate of the production of sugar for 1943-44 is placed 
at 1,138,000 tons as against 1,146,000 tons in the preceding year. In Mexico, 
the production of sugar in 1944-45 is not expected to exceed 385,000 tons. 
In Peru, the production of sugar in 1944 is estimated at 441,000 tons. 

In the United States of America, the production of sugar beet for 
1944-45, as indicated in October 1944, is placed by Messrs. Willet & Gray, 
the International Sugar Brokers of New York, at 9,82,000 tons, as compared 
with 891,000 tons in 1943-44. 

For Axis and Axis-dominated countries, the details of production are not 
available, German occupied European territory is presumed to have, in spite 
of handicaps, maintained the level of beet sugar production. There is on the 
whole a shortage of sugar output in the season 1943-44 and the same conditions 
are expected to result in the current season 1944-45 also. The demand for 
sugar is no less great, particnilarly after the release of the European coim- 
tries. Russian sugar production, which suffered a devastation in the war, 
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has according to latest reports, recovered considerably, several of her factories 
having started work again. 

The figures of world consumption of sugar and the carry-over are not 
available at present due to the disturbed international situation. But as the 
production of last year had been low compared with the large demands the 
stocks of carry-over should necessarily have been low. 

• The world production in 1944-45 will be about 19,460,000 tons as com- 
pared with over 30,000,000 tons in the pre-war period. 

Rationing in the U.S.A. a'nd Australia 

Sugar rationing is functioning in U. S. A. as well as Australia. Australia 
by reducing internal consumption to the minimum by the introduction of 
rationing is exporting its small surplus to Great Britain. Rationing of sugar 
in the United States, which was announced in May 1942, provides for an 
allowance of 8 ounces per week to individuals and 80 per cent of normal 
supplies to industrial concerns. On this basis annual consumption is esti- 
mated at 3.8 million tons. Rationing in the United States was introduced 
mainly to effect economy in space. It was also intended to release sugar 
for consumption to other United Nations who had lost their former sources 
of supply. 

International Sugar Agreement Renewed by 14 Coiiniries but not by India 

The protocol extending the International Sugar Agreement for a period 
of two yeai'S from 1st September 1942, was signed in London by the repre- 
sentatives of fourteen out of twonty-one signatory countries, viz. Australia, 
South Africa, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, United Kingdom, the U. S. S. R., the IJ. S. A. 
and the Philippines. As mentioned above, India decided to terminate the 
agreement and did not enter the protocol. Consequently she is free to 
export sugar now to any country. 

J. L. O. Suggest Super Control 

Dr. O. W. Willcox, the author of a famous book on Sugar Industry and 
associated with 1. L. O. has examined the organisation of sugar industry in the 
international markets in the post-war period. The I. L. O. Dr. Willcox, says, is 
decidedly in favour of international controls in commodities which have been 
subject to periodica] cycles of depression and ruinous prices resulting from 
over-production. He opines that an International Commodity Control 
Scheme should embrace all countries that export to the world market and 
those which import from those countries. Dr, Willcox suggests the institution 
of “Super Control” over all national controls by the I, L. 0. Dr. Willcox 
has contributed an article explaining his views under the caption “ Toward 
a New International Sugar Agreement ” published in the U. S. Journal Sugar 
for December 1944. (See U. S. Journal Sugar for a detailed account of 
the problem.) 


National Role of Sugar Industry in India 

Sir T. S. Venkatraman in a paper submitted before the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention of Sugar Technologists Association of India has dealt 
with the national role of the sugar industry and made some enlightening 
and important observations. Dealing with the need for closer contact and 
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mutual and joint effort of ihe cultivator and the mill-owner, lie sa 5 ’s : ‘‘ I 
visualise a great sphere of usefulness in the fucure for the sugar factory 
working in close unison wuh the cane growers of the tract. Such a union 
would be thrice blessed : It will greatly benefit not only the factory and 
the grower but also benefit the counl*\v at large icom the effective and 
speedy amelioration of the peasant-agricuUurists--often rolerred to as the 
mainstay of our national economy”. 

Post-War Plaivning in Sugar 

An agricultural-cum-indus trial development of outstanding importance 
to our country within the last decade has been the renaissance oi our sugar 
industry. To the great advantage of Indian Agriculture, Indian Capital, 
Indian Technicians and Indian Labour, a great industry has been built up. 
The newly-constituted Central Sugarcane Committee will turn its immediate 
attention and time to the building up of the future of this industry. The 
cost of raw material should be reduced to the minimum by continuous 
improvements. Reorganisation should be carried out on a carefully planned 
basis keeping in mind the entire needs and interests of the country. 

Provincial Gove'^nivients Must Assisi the Sugar Industry 

We would reiterate here that the most important problem before the 
industry is that of improvement of cultivation of cane and of the reduction 
in the cost of production. In this respect a great responsibility lies on the 
shoulders of the Provincial Governments and the Agricultural Departments 
for assisting in every way the cane grower. The industry deserves the fullest 
support from the various Provincial Governments. In particular the Gov- 
ernments of U. P. and Bihar must expend larger amounts of money on 
development of cane cultivation, building of roads near factories, and free 
supply of technical aid to mills. They should also protect the interests of 
the cultivators and improve their lot. The industry also needs a measure 
of sympathy from che Provincial Governments by way of reduction of taxes, 
cesses, local tolls, etc. and also the provision of adequate transport facilities 
Mills should be allowed to make lair profits like other industries of the 
country and be in a position to develop resources and reserve for deprecia- 
tion and replacements of the war period. Tax concessions and i liberal 
price policy are needed now to improve the foi times of the .-.iigar industry. 

Bengal's Di'fficvlties and Need for Help 

A peculiar feature of the Sugar Industry in Bengal has been its roinai‘k- 
ably low production of about 12 thousand tons in spite of its potential 
capacity for production of about 60 thousand tons and consumption of 
about one lakh and 70 thousand tons, the bulk oi which has necessarily to 
be imported from U. P. and Bihai*. The industry in Bengal is in dire need 
of some immediate help. We suggest the following methods for considera- 
tion of the authorities : — 

(1) Fixation of a suitable high minimum price of cane for 1945-46 at, say. 
Re. 1-2-0 per maund for cane delivered at the gate, Re, 1 at the railhead 
and 14 as. at the ghats by boat, to ensure maximum quantity of cane being 
brought to the factories. 

(2) Restriction on crushing of ripe cane for manufacture of gur, till 
about the 15th of December, thus ensuring both proper utilization of cane 
and adequate supply for the factories. 
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(3) Arrangement for speedy transport of cane by rail and also by 
bullock-carts and boats which are in deficient supply at present and for 
fixation of higher sugar prices for Bengal sugar by the Sugar Controller, 
consequent on higher minimum cane prices and higher cost of production 
in the Province — such higher prices can be met by a special levy on sugar 
consumption in Bengal or by some other method. 

In addition to these, an important direction in which the industry in 
Bengal can be helped prominently is by evolving an organisation for supply 
of suitable quality of cane, both early-ripening and late-ripening varieties, 
with plenty of sucrose, through the aid of scientific research in the soil of 
the Province. Unless adequate measures are taken immediately, the Sugar 
Industry in Bengal will languish and the agricultural and industrial economy 
of the Province will suffer. 

Assistance to the Industry hy Centred Government and Legislatures 

We hope that the Planning and Development Department of Ihe Gov- 
ernment will follow a liberal and cautious policy towards the sugar industry 
which has served the country well, and without any profiteering during 
the war-period. The whole question needs careful and patient study and 
any undue haste in adopting measures will result in loss to the industry. The 
present tariff duty should be maintained for another 3 years, and in the 
meantime, as soon as conditions become normal, a Tariff Board Enquiry 
should be held to assess the quantum of protection and the period of pro- 
tection for the industry. The need for regulating the industry on an All- 
India basis cannot be sufficiently emphasised. Further, the Central Gov- 
ernment and the Legislatures should adopt a friendly policy towards the 
sugar industry and enact measures to safeguard the vital interests of the 
industry which is so useful in the national economy. We fully share the 
feeling that a popular National Government is needed Eor following a pro- 
gressive and dynamic industrial development policy in India and the insti- 
tution of such Government will hasten a brighter future for the sugar 
industry. We trust that the members of the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures will evince a keen interest in devising measures for the proper 
development and regulation of this second great national industry. ’ 

NuirHional Survey, 1945 

We are glad to note that Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Director of Statistics in 
the Food Department, who was appointed by the Government of India to 
collate data from Central and Provincial sources for formulating proposals 
for food planning, was directed in August, 1945 to undertake a country-wide 
investigation of nutritional conditions, resources and possibilities. We hope 
and trust that he will, inter alia, assess the importance of sugar as an ener- 
gising food, rich in carbo-hydrates and make recommendations for its utili- 
sation in increasing quantities for improving the nutrition of the people 
of India. 

Indian Sugar Industry's Remarkable Progress Must he Continued 

The remarkable progress made by the industry within a short period 
of 15 years and the magnificent contribution it has made for urgent demands 
of sugar both on the civilian and defence accounts must meet with legitimate 

6 
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appreciation by the public and the State. The industry has amply justified 
the measure of protection granted to it. The wai* has revealed the necessity 
o£ strengthening the position of this industry for any emergency which might 
crop up. The necessity of its development is also eidianced due to the 
requirement for millions in this country of an energising food, containing 
100 per cent carbo-hydrate of which there is a short supply both in this 
country and the whole world at the present time. We hope and trust that the 
Government of the country will continue to take a living interest in the 
welfare of this industry and enable it to occupy an important place among 
the sugar-producing countries of the world, by spending adequately on 
research work with a view to ensure a progressive reduction in the cost 
of production of sugar. A well planned policy is essential for a thorough 
reorganisation of the industry in order to enable it to occupy its legitimate 
place in any scheme of post-war reconstruction. 

We are convinced that the industry will expand considerably during 
the next decade,* and cater for (1) the greatly increased demands of both 
sugar and gur, which are bound to follow from any planned action for 
improving the economic condition of the people in India, and (2) also exports 
in response to the demands of neighbouring countries. 

We are also sanguine that the State will evince the greatest care for 
safeguarding and supporting* an industry which has stood by them during 
the war-period, and has supplied sugar at reasonable rates, without any 
attempt at profiteering or improving its own financial condition, in appreciation 
of the effects of such a policy on the welfare and well-being of the general 
consumer who has enabled the establishment of the industry, under the 
impetus of liberal tariff protection granted by the State, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Tariff Board. The Government and the Legislatures are bound to 
have a soft corner for an industry which has responded so magnificently 
to the country’s call in a period of emergency. 


* Vide the forthcoming publication of Mr. M. P.- Gandhi, entitled, ‘‘ Problems of 
Sugar Industry in India — Scope and Prospects of Re-organisation in the Post-War Period ”, 
being a comprehensive and critical survey of the industry since the grant of protection 
in W32, and outlining the scope of optimum production and consumption of sugar in 
India in the post-war period, with a foreword by Sir Purshotamdas Th^urdas, K.n.£<} 
CJ.E,, pp. 375 ; price Rs. 12, to be published in October, 1945. 
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(Tele. Krishna Sugar, Kudehi.) 

(Central India) 

II. The Jaora Sugar Mills, Jaora. Jaora State. Jaora, Bombay. 

Prop. : Kalooram Govindram, B. B. & C. I. Rly. 

Jaora, C. I. (Telegram: Sugar, Jaora.) 
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(Hyderabad) 

21. The Nizam Sugar Factory, Ltd., Sakarnagar. Hyderabad Sakarnagar 1300/1500 DS 

M/A. H.E.H. The Nizam’s (Tel. Sugar.) State. Station 

Industrial Trust Fund, (Nizam St. Rly.) 

Represented by the Hyderabad 
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PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 

OF 

SUGAR MILLS IN INDIA 
( 1944 ) 


Province 

1 

Cane 

Facto- 

ries 

Gur 

Refineries 

only 

Total 

Bengal 

... 

... 

9 

... 

9 

Bihar 

t 


31 

1 

32 

United Provinces 

... 

• • • 

73 

3 

76 

Punjab 

... 

• •• 

3 

1 

4 

Madras 


• • • 

11 

3 

14 

Bombay 

• • • 


11 

• • • 

11 

Assam 

... 

• • • 

1 


1 

Orissa 

... 

• •• 

2 

••• 

2 

N. W. F. P. 

... 


1 

... 

1 

Indian States 

... 

• •• 

21 

1 

1 22 

1 


Total ... 

163 

9 

1 172 

Burma 

• •• 



3 

. 3 

No. of Factories 

( including 

Gur 

Refineries] 

1 actually 



working in the season 1943-44 was about ... 157 


No. of Factories (including Gur Refineries) that did not 
work during the season 1943-44 (Factories under 
construction included) ... ... ... 15 






